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of music in England: and in the midst 
of the most tuneful recollections, the most 
crowded harmonies, they 


= scenes seem to me to be typical 


recur : the ca 
thedral at Exeter, on a day when the chor- 
isters sang Mendelssohn’s great anthem 
and Purcell’s straightforward 
hymn; St. James's Hall, in London, when 
Joachim’s violin was vibrating with won 
derful Exeter Hall, 
Michael Costa led Israel in Egypt, and 
the organ which Mendelssohn once play- 
ed so divinely woke to new utterances; 


sweet, 


sounds ; 
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| then, and finally, because it is less music 
ally important, but more decidedly Eng 
lish, Hall again, with Ma 
dame Patey, Sims Reeves, Santley, Ed 
ward Lloyd, Madame Sterling, and some 
fledgelings from the Royal Academy, giv 
ing twenty-seven English 
crowded and intensely interested audience. 


St. James's 


ballads, to a 


Around these, of course, circle many oth 
er associations and reminiscences which 
will be permanent; but in these four scenes 
the 


chord of musie in England 


we strike key-note and sustaining 
They might 
ty pify a theme, with its PPOZPeSSIONS ; and 
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as | have said, in such a case the ultimate 
harmony would be found in the last. To 
these scenes I shall later reconduct my 
readers, but before reaching them some 
thine must be said of the mainsprings 
and progress of music in England; and 
let me here explain that my purpose is 
not didactic nor historical, except in so 
far as the reeords of the past directly 
affect the present, but rather to give a 
sketeh of the music and musicians of the 
England | have known during the past 
two years, venturing perhaps on social 
grounds here and there, where my musical 
memories are most agreeable, and sketch 
ne da fragmime ntary Way some scenes 1 
which famous people have taken part. 

Of course music in England centres in 
London, where there are a surprising num 
ber of regular performances. Such are 
the coneerts of the old-established Phil 
harmonie Society and the Musical Union, 
and those of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
at Exeter Hall; the oratorios and other 
performances at Albert Hall; the world 


renowned ‘popular’ classical concerts | 
given throughout the winter, on Mondays | 


and Saturdays, at St. James's; the weekly 
ballad concerts of Mr. Boosey; the Crys 
tal Palace concerts, at which the best clas 
sical and popular music is heard; the 
steady course of piano-forte recitals, to 
which the genius of Von Biilow, Essipoff, 
and Charles Hallé gives character; the 
performances of various admirable choirs, 
like Mr. Henry Leslie’s, Mr. Barnby’s, 
Hullah’s, and the ‘* Bach”; and finally 
the crowd of lesser meetings at which the 
best may be heard—all filling the London 
winter and spring. Meanwhile in the 
provinces music is stirring perpetually, 
the best orchestral society being Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s, at Manchester; the best 
choruses being those of Yorkshire. Then 
there are the great annual or triennial 
festivals at Birmingham, Liverpool, Man 
chester, Norwich, W orcester, and Leeds: 
and in all parts of the country music is 
striven for in some fashion—all, I think I 
may say, the result of education and prin- 
ciple, rather than the outgrowth of any 
native instinet. And in this consists the 
most curious feature of music in England. 
The English people can admire and _ re- 
spect what they do not feel, or rather what 
they do not respond to with a heart-beat ; 
they can understand and enjoy scientific 
ally what they can never fathom; but the 
result of this is extreme slowness: they 


must be habituated to anything go 
fore they encourage it. Few composit 
take an English audience by storm 
innovations are made welcome: b 
fault lies with the temperament, 1 
intellect, of the pe yple. That tou 
musical instinet which lies dorm 
the dullest Teutonic mind is unknoy 
the multitude of English hearers: 
must be reasoned with, and taugcht to 
joy. That responsiveness which asks 
motive, questions no result, only rece 
and gives forth, and which is the spi 
musical knowledge as well as interp 
tion, always ready and anxious foi 
sounds, new sensations, is not an 1 
trait. Does not this explain why the P| 
harmonic orchestra of 1832 had to de« 
the *‘Ninth Symphony,” and the H 
monic Society, at Exeter Hall, strug 
hard to convince their audiences that 
oratorio performance should not be d 
crated by intervals of operatic song 

At present, it seems to me, the taste | 
the people is with mediocre ballad or It 
ian music; the judgment of the peop 
with heavy classical and sacred musi 
the soul of the people—nowhere, music 
ly speaking, since it is too rarely touched 
to be known and written down. This 
looks, perhaps, like an anomaly. If t 
people are not soul-responsive and appr 
ciative, how does it happen that no Cont 
nental cities are so full as London of 1 
very best musical performances from No 
vember to June? How are these support 
ed and renewed regularly year after yea 
The answer is found in a certain well 
known element in the English characte 

constancy and loyalty to what is taught 
as the best in Art or Science: works whic! 
other nations pronounce classical they 
accept, and the English are generous 
enough in adding new laurels to a crowh 
ed brow. 

Before coming to the practical details 
of the music of to-day in England, let us 
see just how slowly the present fine 1 
sults have been brought about; how littl 
is due to instinet and the eraving of thi 
soul; how mueh to habit and direct edu 
cation; how much to that broad wave o! 
culture which‘has swept over the England 
of late years, creating wsthetic needs rat! 
er than developing instincts, or eve! 
touching with the dew of emotion suc! 
germs of musical understanding as tli 
English possess. 

The starting-point of music in England 
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ms to have been Handel's coming, and 
The Messiah. I faney that from that pe 
| flow all the sounds and undulations 
ch now fill the nation with harmonies. 
Mendelssohn epoch waked new life: 
w wave swept over the land with his 
wie. but the older forms were not for 
n. Handel swore the Enelish should 
his music their own: he worked, 
stormed, and reproached the nation 
o something like a proper understand 
v of his art, and his impetuous prophe 
s have been fulfilled. At present the 
Vessiah is more distinctively English than 
thing else, and there are no people on 
th who can sing the ** Hallelujah Cho 
Acis and Galatea, or Israel in 


ig spt, as some of the Yorkshire societies 


. Take up the programme of any pop 
irconeert; go toany great festival ; list 
to the dronings of vagrant organs in 

London streets—up comes the vision 
of ** Mr. Handel” of 1750, in his wig and 
ruffles, with his gruff ways and hardly 
ised genius: there he stands, the abiding 
cure in the perspective of English music. 
Look further back into the centuries if you 
ike: there are monks chanting the an 
cient offices in Latin, and choir-boys sing 

o the slow, solemn strains of Palestrina 
ind Pellegrini; there are mediwval love 
songs and quaint ballads appropriate to 
the moonlight hour and castle walls; and 

ere are the tuneless hymns of the Round 
heads, the madrigals and glees of a day 
which had not quite reached the furor over 
the Beggar's Opera : one catches all sorts 
of musical sounds, one reads of musicians 
and their doings before him, but so far as 
the England we know is concerned, Han- 
del’s was the real beginning. 

All sorts of memories odd and curious 
cluster about his day in London; the 
quaintest associations now left, I faney, 
are those preserved in the private library 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
other day I was looking at his pitch-pipe, 
vhich has come down to this society 
through the son of the famous Dr. Bur- 
ney; it is a clumsy thing of’oak, worn a 
little at the mouth-piece, and a silver plate 
on one side authenticates its pedigree ; but 
insignificant and homely as the instru- 
ment is, there is a fascination about it; 
and can we not picture Mr. Handel seizing 
it in a rage to give some obstinate fiddler 


the pitch? The pipe was handed about 


sicilan present, comparing Handel's pitch 
With that of to-day, found it just a semi 
tone lower. Other souvenirs of Handel's 
orchestral life remain at the Sacred Har 


monic, touched by the same grace of old 


JOSEPH BARNBY 


en time: not the least interesting is the 
MS. music-book of his ** first violin,’ Du 
bourg, a famous fiddler in those days, who 
was always permitted a cadenza and flour 
ish at one point in the performance. Du 
| boure’s inspiration, however, sometimes 
carried him beyond bounds, and he went 
on with graceful elaborations of the theme, 
quite forgetful of all but his art. Mr 

Handel, waiting patiently for a time, used 

finally to lean over, and whisper, very au 

dibly, *‘Weleome home, Mr. Dubourg: 

welcome home, sir!” Upon which Du 
boure'’s solo would come to a climax, and 
the orchestra proceed, Handel's wig nod 
ding solemnly. 

From Handel's time we reach a slow 
upward movement toward to-day, but it is 
hardly worth while to sketch an earlier 
period than that beginning with 1830 
At that time the only choral institution 
was the Cecilian Society, though various 
small amateur associations met about in 


* Dubourg received from the crown a musical 
appointment in Dublin, where, on the Queen’s birt! 
day, he used to conduct a great concert, which all 
the “quality” attended in state dress. Not long 
since the same appointment was offered to Sir Rol 
ert Stewart, an eminent Irish musician, but on inves 


reverently in the little company that day ; | tigation it was found that the office no longer exist 


there was a piano in the room, and a mu 


ed, it having been abolished half a century ago 
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back parlors of taverns, or obscure halls 
set apart for such tuneful purposes, where 
they practice d fragments of oratorios and 
the highly popular part songs of Sir Henry 
1OD. The opera, of course, was fash 
ionable, and a great many concerts were 


given, but it is only necessary to look at a 


- 


‘cogrammes of the day to realize their 


At this time Sterndale Bennett, the most 
characteristic of Enelish composers, Was 
a boy of seventeen, taking prizes at the 


emy: Mendelssohn was flitting 





in and out of England, and Sir George 
Smart and Sir Julius Benedict were young 
to fame Oratorio music was given, but 


marred by the 


introduction of popular or 
operatic music, and piano-forte perform 
ances in public rarely went beyond vari 
ations on a well-known theme. Even 
much later than this, Charles Hallé, the 
now famous pianist, came over from Par 
is, and being engaged to play at a great 
concert, the young man wished to produce 
one of Beethoven’s sonatas; but such a 
thing never had been done; it Was more 
than an innovation; it seemed an absurd 
ity. ~The director assured me,” Mr. 
Hallé was saying, the other day, ** that it 
could not be allowed: no audience would 
submit to it 

It was about 1830-31 that the Sacred 
Harmonie Society of to-day formed itself 
out of various fragments. There were, 
aus | have said, a number of small choral 
companies, and these amateur forees the 
Harmonie Society strove to combine. — It 
is significant that the purpose with which 
the \ started has never been altered—a fact 
which shows on how admirable a basis 
they formed their plan, since nowhere is 
sacred music better performed than by 
this venerable society in Exeter Hall. 
Their leading principle was and is to give 
the best sacred music in its entirety, and 
to bring out works either new in them 
selves or new to the audience. This was 
the plan laid down in 1832, and firmly 
carried out, all services rendered by mem 
bers being voluntary, and the leading 

singers of the day engaged as soloists. 

i think nothing is more fascinating than 
the story of the progress of a musical so 
ciety. One likes to think, with closed 
eves, of the early notes, the first gather 
ing together of the little band, fired by an 
impulse of search and development in the 
divine art. They mect in some out-of-the- 
way place, some tavern parlor or roomy 








loft, and draw their bows or sing 
choruses where they can feel shut in 
their goodly harmonies. We can pie 
such a company, the earnest, ar 
band in which the typical musicians 
ure—the stout man and the thin, the Ty 
tonic Englishman who remembers da 
struggle and most plebeian orchestra 
formance, the artistic vouth who s 
his soul quivering from the bow in tou 
ing Beethoven or Mozart. Beginnings 
Wavs mean enthusiasm, and that s 
glamour of a newly felt art. The Sa 
Harmonic pe rformances of to day are 
lightful, vet, looking about at the wi 
bred, carefully attentive audience, the | 
chorus, the famous soloists and conduct 
or, LT can not help longing for a 
at those first meetings, here and ther 


Oiiih 

everywhere, when ideas were int] 

dawn, fancies developing, and every 

hearsal tremulous with a sensation of ji 

possession, 
In 1834 the Harmonie was finally set { 

tled in Exeter Hall, and at once set abo 

regular productions of the best, diseardis 

all the old methods of ‘captivating an 

audience”: that phrase, so solemnly used 

by Dr. Burney, was still in vogue in mu 

sical criticism as well as performan 

The audiences of Exeter Hall were to b 

instructed and elevated, and if by such 

means they could be ‘captivated,’ well 

and good. We read of how Mendelssohn 

came over and led three of the rehearsals 

of his St. Paul, and was an auditor at its 

performance. The Birmingham Festival 





having engaged his services as conductol 
he could not appear as leader at the Sa 
cred Harmonie, but the story of the soc 
ety glows with hisname. We know how 
he plaved the organ divinely; how on 
after another his works were produced 
how he moved about the hall, chatting 
here and there with friends; how som 
times the anteroom was a sort of recep 
tion-chamber for the German composer, 
whose voice, step, and laugh, as well as 
his music, linger on the air. Well, then 
we begin to lose sight of the crudities of 
1830; new musical enterprises followed 
quickly, trembling in a sort of way dur 
ing their intfoduction to musical E 
land, with fluctuations of which I will 
speak later. At this point we must leave 
the Sacred Harmonic, and pass light]; 
over the years that divide its fair begin 
ning from the present. 

When I first came abroad, my chief in 











rest, like that of most musically inclined 
\mericans, was in the great festivals. 
Had we not all heard and read of Bir 
gham and Norwich and Worcester ? 
Was there not that charming account of 
e great Birmingham féfe when Men 
ssohn and Moscheles led, and which 
ems in its way the king of English per 
rmances ? But it is surprising how 
ely and sedately these annual festi 

s are received in’ England—so little 
enthusiasm about their coming or coinge, 
such calm belief in them! The Bir 
iingham Festival, of course, is the creat 
e, dating from 1768, when the whole 
Norwich, 


ewise, has a definite importance, not 


ogramme was Handelian. 


only because it is very old, but because it 

is produced famous works; and then 
here is a great fascination about the sur 
oundings—the performance in the quaint 


d building, once a monastery, now the 
own-hall, and about which so much of 


he medizval lingers. The various ca 


thedral towns take their turn; and it so 
hanced that when we were ready to go 
ist year, the date of Norwich had come 
! yvund, 


[ believe few Americans know that 
open Norfolk country. The land is low, 
it diversified in the rich, fruitful fash 
of Old England, and the poplars 

ut Norwich have a grace all their 
own. When one approaches there are 
impses of red brick chimneys among 

e trees, of churches here and there, of a 
cathedral spire, and far above all the gray 
ttlemented walls of the grand old cas 
le. A town all irregularity and jumble 
omes finally into view, and at one side 
a river with such picturesque banks, 
such curious red-tiled buildings leaning 
over it, such a quaint ferry-house, such a 
perspective of wind-blown open country, 
that one sees at once whence the brush 


of Cotman drew its inspiration. Signs of 
the festival became apparent even before 
our train stopped: the railway station 

is most gorgeously decorated with bunt 

g,an army of cabs and omnibuses was 
in Waiting, and on every side there was 
a calm air of expectancy. There was a 
flutter in the town, demonstrated by flags 
ind banners hung from countless win 
dows in the narrow hilly streets, by new 
lluminated signs and glaring announce 
ments of where the music of the festival 
could be bought; and just about the Town 
hall, where the *‘ exercises,” as they were 
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SIR JULIUS BENEDICT 


called, were to take place, there were 
groups of admiring, contemplative peo 
ple. We could not help contrasting all 
this with the sharp, gay excitement of an 
American town about to have any sort 
of public festival: here in Norwich the 
thought of the music moved no one; it 
was accepted calmly and sedately. 

‘*T shall have two of the festival sing 
ers in the house,” said my landlady, in a 
depressed tone. She was an intelligent 
woman, and it occurred to me she might 
be representative in a sort of way. 

** And shall you enjoy the festival youn 
self, Mrs. A ¢ The music will be very 
fine.” 

‘Oh, I shall only go to hear the Mes 

“We always 
lit 


siah,.”’ was the answer. 
hear the Messiah. Wve heard it eig 
times in all.” 

‘But a new oratorio is to be produced,” 
[ said: ** Joseph, by Macfarren.” 

“Oh, it won't take,” said Mrs. A 
emphatically. ** We don’t want anything 
better or newer than Handel. 
you've heard the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ 
thats music!” said Mrs. A 


I suppose 


maam 7 

retreating. 
The festival was given in St. Andrew's 

| Hall, once a monastic chapel, and, spared 
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the defacements of Cromwell's day, it 
stands with all the dignity of centuries in 
its architecture and interior decorations 


We had been fortunate enough to secure 
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and from that time up to the present 
Julius England his hy 
Many Americans remember seeing h 

1850, when he accompanied Jenny | 


has made 


places at the rehearsals, and went down to} in her wonderful tour in the U; 
the hall, on the evening of our arrival, | States; and some are familiar with 
vith a mixed sense of expectancy and | as the conductor of the Monday Pop 
critical observation. Certain elements | Concerts, in London; but it would req 


the old hall was giv 
en rather a tawdry look by the half-fin 


were disappointing: 
ished decorations: the large chorus wore 
an air of the most prosaic interest in each 
other, rather than the the 
music was splendidly prepared, and we 
realized that 


oceasion, but 


slowly where work is con 
cerned an English chorus and orchestra 
nay be relied upon. 
to 


Benedict rehearse a large chorus and or 


I was specially glad 


of a chance and hear Sir Julius 


see 
He made his appear 
the most 


energetic of old gentlemen: a thin, dark 
haired man with the vigor of forty ; 


chestra like these. 

ance before all were assembled 
save 
i slight stoop, he bore not a trace of even 
approaching infirmity ; 
in occasional rat-tat-tat sharply with the 
baton bringing silence, with a erash of in 


rapid movements, 


nts and 


| ductor, however, that Sir Julius 


greater space than is before me to « 
merate Sir Julius Benedict’s musical 
umphs. His compositions include « 
variety and style, from the most fi 
aria in the Italian to the ‘latest Wagen: 
an movement in overture. It is as ac 
speci 
interests the public now. 

The chorus and orchestra of a fest 
are necessarily somewhat hard to dis: 


pline and conduet, since they are mad 


of various local societies, and picked f) 
outside sourees, the orchestra being ¢] 
ly composed of leading members in \ 
ous bands, with a sprinkling of loca] 
hence the difficulty for the co 
ductor who sees them together only a fi 


linists ; 


times before the final rehearsals, and must 


cope with all sorts of idiosynerasies. — B 


strut voices. Now and then a} Sir Julius seemed to unite all readily: b 
suddenly enforced pause, after which he | tween himself and the performers a bon 
call proceeded to mstruct the chorus or | of sv mpathy was established the mony 


orchestra, then the sharp rat-tat-tat again, 
one hand waving solemnly in the air, Sir 
in the musical world 
straining his 
singers, his whole mind 


Julius, the veteran 
England, 


Ze al st 


of would stand 
ore or 
as absorbed in the work before him as if 


it were forty vears ago, and he onee more 
in Naples leading hts first opera, Giacinta 
ed Ernesto He was a 
to that rehearsal, as indeed 
throughout festival ; and 
haps [may be pardoned for a few words 


So English has Sir Julius 


most 
at 
the 


study us 


here per 
of digression. 
Benedict now become that many Ameri 
cans faney him to be a native of Great 
Britain; but in fact he was born at. Stutt 
gart, in 1804, and studied under Hummel 
at Weimar, where in his young days he 

a fact which links him 
the far Later he 
was presented to Weber, with whom he 


Beethoven 
with 


knew 
curiously past. 
took up his abode, and to their friend 
ship nearly all letters, reminiscences, and 
Ger- 
man thus far, he went next to Italy, and 


memoirs of Weber bear testimony. 


interesting | 


he stepped into the conductor's place 
Directly the rehearsal was over, and S 
Julius had left the stage, the local inter 
ests became visible in the quick grouping 
here and there of the Norfolk peopl 
chatter of voices, neighborly bhand-shal| 
ings and laughter; finally all 
persed, and the mechanies continued tli 


were dis 


work of putting up extra seats and drap 
ing with cloth. Perhaps tl 
most expressive evidence of festival tim 


erinson 


was found in the cathedral close, wher 
groups of choristers were constantly dis 


| cussing the anticipated glories of the mu 


sical week. Music is so large a part of 


| the choristers’ life that to them the fest 


val must be an event indeed. A group of 
tall boys were walking up and down tli 
| beautiful old cloister, with the score of 
| the Seasons in their hands, one evening 
| just at sunset, and I could not help fancy 
ing the old monks waked to life, and 
looking at this new element in their recr 
| ation ground. 
From the first day of the festival Nor 





was chef dorchestre at the San Carlo, | wich was filled to overflowing. It was 
| at Naples; but it was later, in Paris, that | interesting to observe the variety among 
a Malibran suggested to him to visit Eng- | the people who came into the town from 
1 land. This idea was carried out in 1835, | the suburbs, and even from long distances 
; 
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train. By half past seven on the open 
r evening, St. Andrew's Hall was all in 
flutter of excitement; the space about 
filled with splendid car 
g anxious crowd thronged the 
yroughfare, vainly hoping to cateh dis 
and within the hall a fair rep 
sentation of provincial and 


hall was 


es; an 


t notes; 
county” 
wiety was before us. Perhaps the main 
to us in the audience lay in the 
of its being so entirely unlike any 


rest 


ANTOINETTE 


thing in America. To begin with, at the 
front of the stage were deposited the great 
rilt mace and sword of office of the **an 
cient city of Norwich,” and the silver 
The Lord Mayor, 
vith his picturesque decorations, was es 
corted solemnly to a place of honor, and 
so were the sheriffs and aldermen, each 
wearing a broad gold chain about his 
shoulders; then a number of distinguish 


maces of the sheriffs.* 


* The mace is a rod about five feet long, su 

iounted by a huge bauble in the form of a crown 
lhis is borne before the Mavor and city dignitaries 
Norwich is one of the four cities 
1 Great Britain entitled to a Lord Mayor. 


on state occasions 


647 


ed 


‘* patrons” of the festival, were conducted 


ladies and gentlemen, directors and 


to their seats in the arena; and before 
long the tradition and aristocracy of Non 
folk As groups 
swept past the lower mortals, faint whis 
pers pronounced them as from ** Man 
or,” and ** Castle.’ and the ** Palace,’ 


and there came a smiling air of con 


were before us. these 


etc 
tentment over the audience as one celeb 


rity after another arrived, 


STERLING 


Great cheering followed the appearance 
of Sir Julius Benedict upon the stage; then 
the soloists had a special welcome; and 
then came that simultaneous rising to the 
feet, as singers and orchestra burst forth 
in the national In America, 

‘God save the Queen” is sung as a fine 


anthem. 


in England, it is given with an ar 
tistic finish and an expression of intense 


loyalty and feeling which transform its 
strains. There few English sights 
more interesting than that of an audience 


are 


standing to hear, possibly to join in sing 
ing, the national anthem. 
the 


Every face is 


expressive, and most stolid Briton 
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seems to enjoy the outburst of loyal feel 
ing, or is kindled by some fine emotion 
While the music lasts. 

Before speaking of any special perform 
ances, I will give the outline of the festival 
programme im brief 


( A wid Galatea HANDEI 
Puesday | ning . spring, from Zhe 


SCUSOUS . . ILaypn 

{ Joseph (Oralorio) 
Wednesday Morning G. A. MACFARREN 

( First Mass in © Mozart 
Wednesday Ever vy Garand Ballad Concert 
Mharsday Morning Klijah : MENDELSSOHN 
Vhursdav Ev ¢.-—Grand Operatic Concert 


Friday Morning The Messiah . TLANDE! 


The singers included Madame Albani, 
Madame Trebelli, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Shaks 
peare, and Mr. Santley. Acis and Gala 
tea derives its peculiar interest, I think, 
from the fact of its having been written 
specially for English singers. Handel 
composed it at the residence of his famous 
patron the Duke of Chandos, giving it 
the expression of all his newly kindled 
English sentiments; and faulty as the 
maestro’s criticisms and judgements fre 
quently were, he was shrewd enough 
where musical matters were concerned. 
He knew just how to please his audience 
when he wrote ‘* Love in her eyes,” that 
quaint, melodious solo which has suggest 
ed dozens of English ballads. Still more 
English is the feeling of the third chorus, 
‘Wretched lovers’; and ‘Oh, ruddier 
than the cherry,” and ‘‘ Mourn, all ye 
Muses,” might have been written for any 
chorus and tenor of the England of to-day. 

Popular as ** Papa Haydn” will always 
be, he comes in with the air of a foreigner 
after Handel. But ‘* Spring” was exqui 
sitely given. 

The second day ought to have been the 
most significant, since it produced Joseph, 
a new oratorio by Dr. Macfarren, but. it 
proved to be the least impressive occasion. 
Only the stanch supporters of the festival 
attended, and the really fine music was 
thrown away. Joseph is an excellent 
type of English composition of a certain 
class; and while | can not venture in this 
paper to give analytical criticism, I must 
say a few words of the impression made 
upon an amateur mind by English work. 
The system seems to be perfect, the harmo 
ny delicate, the classification of ideas and 
movements often beautiful: but through 
out all, except where pure free melody 
is concerned, there is a weight of math 





ematical accuracy. This, one can 
help feeling, predominates in a cor 
sition like Joseph, which is rich in 
work, but almost entirely unsuggest 
No emotional height is reached, no fi 

of poetic fire thrown out to touch the d 
corners of the mind, and stir some \ 
pulsation. Calm eriticism can follow « 
theme, finding no system wanting 
deriving little friction ; and I speak 
Joseph as a type in this respect, since t 
same elements seem wanting In all En< 
lish miusie, except in the more delic 
notes of Sterndale Bennett. Some exq 
sitely sweet passages occur in the first p 
of Joseph. The chorus of shepherds | 

few bars of finest melody, with a touch 
that movement which even English yx 
ple are beginning to talk about as ‘* Wag 
nerian.” The tenor solo, “If I fore 
thee, O Canaan,” has that fresh simpli: 
ty which characterizes English music, yet 
here again the forms are conventional 
** A voice was heard in Ramah,” the final 
chorus of the first part, governs the rest 
by its very fine harmony, added to a ce 
tain sweep of sound which always gives 
the effect of originality; vet Joseph cre 
ates nothing, and is in some respects a 
disappointment to those who are trying 
to lay the foundations of a good school ot 
English composition. 

If the culmination of triumph belonged 
to The Messiah on Friday morning, ce. 
tainly the Ballad Concert was royally wel 
comed, and from a financial point of view 
the latter was probably the most success 
ful concert. There were no clieap seats 
from the outset two dollars anda half was 
the lowest price of admission, and this 
was probably accounted for by the im 
mense prices paid the soloists. 

Apart from the interest in the music as 
it progressed, the town was very enter 
taining during those festival days. There 
was a pleasant air of welcome everywhere 

in the shops, the inns, about the very 
passers-by in the streets: English reserve 
had thawed in spite of itself. We stopped 
a clerical old gentleman, [ remember, one 
morning, with some inquiry about the 
cathedral close, and he at once divined 
that we were strangers, and had come to 
the festival. 

“Do you enjoy the music?” he said, 
looking at us with a friendly air. 

‘** Very much,” we responded, cordially. 

‘But Joseph didn't fill the house,” con 
tinued the old gentleman, with a note of 
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ret in his voice. = It is strange how to the river We wanted to find the fn 
mous little ferry-house, and our friend in 
dicated the way: but he detained us a 


ment longer to tell us how very fine t 


Lic 


rd we find it to encourage a new work.” 


he branched off to give us the de 


tho 


linformation: indeed, walked with us 
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GEORG HENSCHEL, AFTER PORTRAIT 


through the eathedral close, across the | choral 
ensward of which we had a glimpse 
the quaint grammar school, all red 
ck and ivy and picturesqueness; then 
irned down a sort of lane, which led us 


singing of Norwich is held to be 
Few choirs do better. it Is said, than that 
belonging to the Norwith Cathedral 
Later we heard them, and the fine singing 
even exceeded our expectations. W hen 
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we left the old gentleman there was a cu 
rious half-ruined draw-bridge to pass un 
der We stopped to look up at it, with its 
tangle of green things and gray stones, 
and an old man in charge of the place 
came out from the ferry-house. 

This is very old, isn’t it 7” we asked. 

*Onee,” he replied, oracularly, ** this 
wur all water, and monks used to pull up 
they boats about ‘ere.” Brief enough as 
a bit of traditional history, but it added a 
charm to the lane and the draw-bridge now 
solemnly cong to decay. We looked at 
the ferry-house interestedly, and the old 
man invited us in. There was a cozy, 
sleepy-looking kitchen, and a parlor with 
sanded floor and a latticed window, a tall 
clock, a glimpse of winding staircase, and 
a chimney-piece worth preserving in a 
museum. The ferry-boat, when we came 
to take it, was a sort of flat-bottomed af 
fair, more like a raft, and our Charon, a 
tall, bright-faced youth, propelled it by a 
pole He eyed us with a shrewd smile, 
and paused in his work to say, ‘‘ Down 
for the festival ?” 

We nodded. 

** Tsi't it fine ?” he continued, carefully 
looking at us 

‘*Very,”’ I said. ‘‘Have you been to 
the concerts ?” 

Charon laughed, not rudely, but open- 
ly, as if the joke was very obvious. He 
poled us across In silence: when we land 
ed, and paid him our ‘‘tuppence,” he 
laughed again, and returned to his work, 
beginning a low whistle of the ‘* Halle 
lujah.” 

Were there space, and could I be for- 
given for so digressing in a musical ree- 
ord, there might be much to say of that 
lovely, winding river, immortalized by the 
early ‘‘ Norwich school” of painters. It 
creeps in and out, fringing the town deli- 
cately, reflecting a thousand bits of the 


red color in the houses overhanging it, the | 


gray walls, the drooping verdure of its 
banks; and from it, on a still afternoon, 
one can almost catch the anthem up in 
the cathedral. The festival ended with a 
general visit of the audience to the old ¢a- 
thedral. Mendelssohn’s anthem ‘* Hear 
my prayer was sung, the voiees filling 
the most distant space with that pure, pas- 
sionless sound which lifts a choir of boys’ 
voices into the realm of angelic song. 
One thinks of Fra Angelico’s triumphant 
figures: the uplifted faces; the parted lips; 


the eestasy of song which has in it no | 





touch of earthly lowliness; no sens 
elorified by the pure delights of hea 
no cadence not vibrating with the } 
of a soul revealed. 

Taken all in all, perhaps this fir 
of reminiscence of the Norwich Fes 
was the most intensely English. hh 
cathedrals of England musie of a 
type reaches a sublime height, borro 
the grand old forms, and sacrificing 1 
ing to the ebb and flow of popularity 

It is hard to make a choice of mo 
between Christmas and Easter, but 
haps February is the most tuneful in Lo: 
don. Then the Saturday and Mon 
‘**Populars” are at their best, the Crystal 
Palace concerts are going on, and the 8 
cred Harmonie Society doing itself 
justice. These three may be said to cor 
centrate the classical force in musi 
England; but the ‘‘Populars” at St. James's 
Hall emphasize it best; in them one fin 
the result of patient perseverance in 
right direction, and the very best illustra 
tion of the musical slowness of the natioi 

St. James’s Hall has a curious and chai 
acteristic history; it was built more th 
twenty years ago by the Messrs. Chap) 
music publishers, who believed ther 
need of such a concert-room; but th 
enterprise met with no public sympatliy 
Those were dull days, and for a long tin 
the great hall was an unprofitable and 
apparently hopeless investment; finally 
distinguished musician suggested to Mi 
Arthur Chappell beginning a series of 
classical concerts. Naturally Mr. Chap 
pell feared absolute failure in this untried 
field, but being induced to make the ex 
periment, the first of the now famous 
‘* Populars” took place in February, 185) 
They were christened ‘* Popular” some 
what prematurely, since the music per 
formed was of the severest classical order, 
but Mr. Chappell seems to have possessed 
some rare instinct concerning his coun 
trymen, and to have believed that persist 
ency in a good thing was the key to su 
cess, for during twelve years he breasted 
the waves of trouble and disappointment 
until, after this long probation, he found 
the tide turning in his favor. How wide 
ly the audiences of 1859 are separated 
from those of to-day may be seen when 








we look over the musical criticisms of that 
period. Criticism seems to have been 
based almost entirely upon the sugges 
tions of audiences drawn together by an 
indolent, speculative curiosity; certain 
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nventional phrases were employed to 
escribe the music; certain innovations 


re disapproved by semi-satirical, semi 


morous forms of speech, which read 
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on one of the best performances of the pe 
riod abounds with a play upon words, in 
italics! 
ually gained the ground they now hold, 


‘THe ** Populars,” however, grad 
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MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA AND CHARLES HALLE, 


now more like the effusions of a school- 
boy than the dignified analysis of a con- 
noisseur; the names of the artists, the ti- 
tles of works performed, all gave a field 
for the ‘* humor” of the day, and a critique 


and happily this mode of dealing with 
them is in the dim perspective. 
| The groundwork of the suecess of the 
| ‘‘ Populars” was in the systematic produc- 
| tion of good works, played year after year 
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by the same quartette : Joachim, the ** di 
vine fiddler,” Piatti, and Ries have per 
formed every year during nearly all the 
time; Madame Norman-Neruda has be 
longed to the company for several years; 


while the pianists have been steadily the 


ly 
best of the day, including always Charles 
Hallé, who comes reg larly from Man 

chester for certain concerts. In this way 
perfection has been attained, and the Chap 

pells have had the honor of bringing out 
for the first time Beethoven's posthumous 
quartettes and many other famous works. 
Some years since Piatti intimated that he 
was about to accept a lucrative offer from 
the court of Russia for an engagement of 
several years. Mr. Chappell inquired into 
the terms: thev were beyond those of the 
"E Populars,” but after a certain hesitation 
he offered Piatti the same terms to remain, 
thus securing permanently the services of 
one of the greatest ‘* ‘cellists’ in the world. 
Joachim’s engagement is of the same na 

ture; and when to these names are added 
four or five others of the highest celebrity, 
it will be seen the concerts are unique in 
the world of music. 

As for St. James’s Hall itself, the exte- 
rior hardly indicates that it is such a tem 
ple of art during these winter months; but 
then the concert-room occupies only a por 
tion of the building: there are ‘' minstrels” 
and a fashionable restaurant under the 
same roof, and as one enters from Regent's 
Quadrant he is delicately reminded of the 

‘grills’ below-stairs. Allalong the dingy 
corridors and up the wandering staircase 
the walls are suggestive of the musie of 
the season, for there is a general ticket 
office near by, and one catches glimpses of 
some fascinating names: ‘* To-night, Ma 
dame Patti in Don Giovanni,” ** Sarasate, 
at the Crystal Palace,” ** Essipoff,” ** Jano 
tha,” ‘*Christine Nilsson’”’—a dozen stars 
in red and blue letters flash upon you, a 
dozen delicious sugeestions are made as 
you go up the stairs and through the small 
doorway which leads into the hall L fan 
cy there are thousands in London to whom 
that uninviting entrance seems hallowed 
on those winter afternoons: musical expe 
riences always have the effect of consecra 
ting time and place in our minds, and 
surely the regular audiences of the ** Pop 
ulars” have known great days, fit to be en 
shrined among holy memories. 

The hall is finely proportioned, and its 
acoustic properties are admirable. The 

‘seven-and-sixpenny stalls” are in front, 
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comfortable velvet-cushioned benches 
back of these are the shilling seats, 
which one can see and hear very wi 
balcony extends around three sides o 
hall, and across one end is a gallery. 
stage seats a large chorus, and gives a 
space for orchestra,soloists, and condu 
I suppose it is because of the recular 
the concerts that one finds weekly a 
dience which seems familiar and frien: 
people come in and take their places 
a certain social air, which ditfuses 
agreeably, and during the intervals t] 
is a moving about between places, f1 
creets friend, and the stiff rows of aud 
are broken up into animated groups. 

I have often wondered what the a 


ences of 1830 would have thought of thos: I 
of to-day and the St. James's Concerts. A 

has so completely revolutionized taste t 

to-day one finds as regular subscribers 1 

resentatives of nearly all classes; but her 

and there we recognize faces that kind| 0 


within us the feeling which a great nani 
inspires. One often sees there the slig 
figure and keen grave face of Mr. Haweis 
the gifted author of Music and Morals 
Week after week comes Madame Charlott: 
Moscheles, the musician’s widow and Me) 
delssohn’s friend, to whom harmony 
mains as a legacy of the great lives wi 
which hers was associated—a slender littl 
lady with silver-white hair and a delicate 
mobile face. A year ago one might have 
seen as a regular auditor George Eliot—a 
large, rather masculine-looking woman o 
middle age, in whose strong, thoughtfu 
face one could read intensity, sadness, that 
pain which is so often the crown that gen 
ius wears: the face is heavily framed in 
brown hair, the eyes are dark and singu 
larly mournful, the mouth full of a grav: 
purpose: certainly it is not a face to forget 
or pass quickly by. In that varied audi 
ence we see actors of note, like Irving, 
who listens always intently, and musi 
cians like Marzials, the young and now 
famous author of ‘* Twickenham Ferry,” 
and a dozen other popular ballads; Eliza 
beth Philp, the composer, whose English 
ballads are known as widely as the lan 
guage, and whose musical criticisms ar 
eagerly looked for. Thither, too, come all 
the musicians who are sojourning, howe\ 
er briefly, in London. There one day w« 
recognized Saint-Saens, the French com 
poser—a trimly built man of forty, with 
dark hair and a clear-cut, very character 
istie French face. Not far away sat Ma 
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ne Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, who, in 
te of her complete retirement to private 
is always quickly recognized on any 
public oceasion: how ean we think of her 
‘ as our ‘Swedish Nightingale” of ear- 
davs? but to her English friends she 
yest known as the hostess of one of the 
+ |} 


wautiful houses in New Kensington, 
home full of artistic and musical asso 
tions, Where hangs the portrait of her 
th which we all know in prints and 
ravings—the sweet, graceful lady with 
oothly braided hair, a white silk gown, 
the Jenny Lind of 1850. 
\t end the hall, in the 


nt row of stalls, one is almost sure to 


roses 
the upper of 
some of the royal family, generally 

? Prineess Christian or Princess Beatrice, 
o come in very quietly, acknowledging 

by a bow the salutations of those who rise 
as they pass, and in the intervals joining 
conversation with their special friends, 
at 
The etiquette 
of their coming and going is almost unno 


whom there are sure to be many 
in London. 


ile ol 


rv concert 


‘ ticeable to any one who does not chance 
le to be near the entrance or exit at the mo 
ti nent. Down stairs, when they are leav 
: ¢, people are requested by the attendants 


o stand still and move back a little while 

he royal ladies go out to their carriages. 

They bow right and left, perhaps stop to 
te exchange a word or two with a friend 
7 sometimes it is with one of the musicians 
and, in a word, endeavor 
todo away with the stiff sense of formal- 


ibout leaving 


O 

; ty which the forced pause in the exit of 

at the audience has given. There is not 

n space to fill in other faces in this winter 

in picture of St. James's. We must turn to 

* the performance, and I give below a typ- 

x cal programme: 

2 QUARTETTE in A minor, Op. 130, for two violins, 

| viola, and violoncello. .... BrETHOVEN 

o, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 

. SonG. * Mignon” i Satan 4 .... BEETHOVEN, 

“ Madame Joachim. 

: Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, for piano-forte 
WRONG Ge Raa caer cis ae .. . BEETHOVEN 

‘ Mile. Anna Mehlig 

sh) ( “The last rose of summer.” 

n Sones. - “*(Qome, draw we round a cheerful ring.” 

! “ Faithful Johnnie.” 

ei With accompaniment for piano-forte, violin, and 

II VIGIONICONO. .5.5 5k cece css BrETHOVEN. | 

Madame Joachim. 

m QvaRTETTE in B flat, Op. 131, for two violins, viola, 

a and violoncello ............ . BEETHOVEN 

MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 

l Conductor—Sir Julius Benedict. 

r 

a Naturally to us the interest—I might 
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SIR MI 


HARL COSTA 


almost Say the romance—of the occasion 


centred about Joachim, whose life has col 


ored the pages of so many books, whose 
story and musical associations are so 
bound up in the lives of all the great art- 


ists of this generation, and many of the 
It was in 1844 that, during 


Mendelssolin’s visits to London, he 


one of 
» talked 
to his English friends a great deal about 
his young protégé Joachim, then a lad of 


last. 


fourteen. The boy had never played for 
the English public, but Mendelssohn de 
clared him a wonder, and there was grave 
discussion as to the propriety of giving 
him the first violin at the Philharmonic; 
but later Mendelssohn arranged for his 
appearance at the private gatherings of 
| the Musical Union, as well as at the publie 
concert of that society. This last was a 
notable Mendelssohn played, 
with Ernst, and Hausmann. 
The boy created a furor, seated by his 


oOccaslon: 


Joachim, 


master’s side, drawing inspiration from 
| the moment, and producing musie which 
| at one touch held the hearers spell-bound, 
again sent them into an enthusiastic tu 
Twenty-five years di 
vide that scene from the one of which I 
speak at St. James’s Hall, yet the same 
the world-famous 
| violinist; the same power, strengthened 
and developed, exercises its magic over 


mult of applause. 


sensation greets now 
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the most critical audience of the day. 
Joachim! we pronounce his name almost 
reverently, recalling the vivid pages of 
Charles Auchester, in which he is de 
scribed—the boy with the little ** violin 
face,” the tender, passionate, tremulous 
friend and follower of Mendelssohn. 
Looking about the impressive concert 
room, Where animation was suspended 
while waiting for his appearance, one felt 
the rustle of his approach almost like the 
re 


opening of that impassioned story. 

In another moment he is before us: 
then he has lifted his violin, and in the 
brief pause the impression of the outer 
man is given—a man of middle height, 
al uk h ured, dark bearded, the dee ply set 
eves full of kindly humor and intelli 
gence; the mouth, though so heavily shad 
owed by his mustache, showing lines of 
firmness and amiability ; the figure strong 
and youthful. But Joachim is only one 
of an impressive group who open the 
concert : Ries, Straus, and Piatti make 
up the famous quartette, over which, of 
course, he presides, and as the music 
slowly rises and fills the air, there comes 
that delicious sense of perfect sound. One 
ean atford to lean baek with half-closed 
eyes, letting harmony drift in between 
criticism and hearing: there is no ener 
vating influence at work, but for once we 
feel that art triumphs over all possibility 
of objection. 

One can hardly criticise Joachim’s play 
ing: it differs from that of other artists in 
its complete superiority over them; it las 
strength and that peculiar vigor which 
makes one feel conscious of unlimited re- 
serve force; it has self-control, and yet an 
overpowering, passionate sweetness. To 
him his violin is a medium for the most 
perfect expression of the most perfect art: 
he governs it, letting the art govern him; 
and so inseparable seem the two that, as 
he plays, we lose sight of their distinet in 
dividuality. We listen to a concerto of 
Beethoven, a symphony of Schubert, ora 
waltz of Brahms, realizing only that we 
hear the music laden with the inspiration 
which created them. 

When Joachim ceases to play, other 
sounds lose in power; but I question if 
three such musicians as Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti could be found elsewhere together. 
They play marvellously; and under Sir 
Julius Benedict's conducting the con- 
certs fill the winter weeks with golden 
harmonies. Meanwhile talent and mu- 


sical force are concentrating in a d 
other places; oratorios are giving em) 
sis to various festivals, as well as to 
regular meetings of the Sacred Harn 
Society in Exeter Hall. This is the s 
society referred to in the beginning 
this article, and 1 know of few con 

or audiences so typically English as 1 

we find in the dull old granite buildin 
the Strand. Various elements have 
their dignity and importance to the so 
tv: it has all the foree of tradition 
lustre of aristocratic patronage; it ass 
bles to hear the grandest and most 
emn musie in the best wav; and to 
outsider all this is expressed in the 
flutterings of the audience going in ; 
out—the ladies who alight from heay 
respectable carriages, leaving their wr 
with an attendant, as they pass up 
long staircase and enter the hall in t 
indescribable toilet, so quaint of cut 
gaudy of color, which constitutes 1 
English idea of concert full dress ; 
middie-aged, fine-looking men who mov 
about the hall with an air of proprieto: 
ship; the young people—such fair, prett 
slips of girls in white gowns and prin 
tle colored capes or scarfs; young mi 
who are musical from culture, and carr 
their look of the fashionable drawing 
room with them; a large number of thor 
ough-going students; and a few peop 
who form the curious nondescript element 
one sees in every public place in England 
people who seem to be always preocecu 
pied and stolidly inattentive—these con 
stitute the audience and represent the o« 
casion. 

Exeter Hall is well built, but ugly i 
general effect. The seats are ranged on 
an inclined plane, so that all may see and 
hear well: there is a fine orchestra and 
space for the chorus; above is the organ 
Mendelssohn played; and below, the cou 
ductor’s desk, to which, when the how 
for the concert arrives, there comes out ; 
large, fine-looking man of middle agi 
with a face familiar to all English peopl 
as that of Sir Michael Costa. He is thu 
director of the Sacred Harmonre, and so 
closely is he identified with English musi 

indeed, with many English beginnings 
in the art—that he is generally supposed 1 
be a Briton by birth; but in fact he was 
born in Naples, and belongs to an ancie! 
Spanish family. He began to compos 
while a mere boy. At fifteen, I believ: 
he had written a cantata called LD’ Jma 








which was produced in his college 
tre: later, a grand mass and an ora- 








. During this period of boyish fer- 

he fulfilled various engagements for 

ork in a Neapolitan theatre; and when | 

nineteen he was asked by the fa- | 

; old Barbaja, the Italian impresa 

to write an opera for the San Carlo. | 

result was his Malvina, in which are | 
delicious bits of pure Italian music. 

‘ing this time Zingarelli was the lad’s 
ster, and in 1829 he sent him to Bir 
ngham to conduct a psalm of his own 
mposition; but, singularly enough, the 

English manager blundered about it, and | 
Costa made lis first appearance in Eng 
He was put into the 
band of performers instead of before the 
Thenceforward his ca 
reer was Closely English. In 1832 he was 
nvited to take the direction of the Italian 
opera, and though little more than a boy, 

ind coming from a country greatly dis- | 


ind as a singer. 


onductor’s desk. 


paraged by all English musicians just at 
that time, it was at once felt that he was | 
Chorley writes of the 
enthusiasm felt for the young maestro. | 
‘He at once showed,” says this able crit- | 


in his proper place. 


“nerve to enforce discipline, readiness 
to the second, and that certain influence 
vhich only a vigorous man could exercise | 

er the disconnected folk who made up 

n orchestra in those days.” 
From that day to the present Sir Mi 


chael Costa (knighted in 1869) has filled | 


various posts of musical importance, di 
rected the Birmingham and Leeds festi 
vals, and been the permanent director of 
the Sacred Harmonie Society. 
las never remained idle, nor has it ever 
quite cast aside the Italian touch of early 


based on English principles. 
oratorios, and has, perhaps, less mathe- 
matical severity in his style than many 


composers whose work is English from | 


association and residence. One needs 


His pen | 


artist’s own 
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tific, and can be acquired. The solo parts 
are always taken by leading singers of 
the day, among whom Madame Patey and 
Herr Henschel are sure to be found, the 
former a clever-looking woman, with a 


voice full of that ‘‘organ depth” which 


|} adds sympathy to the intelligence in her 


As for Herr Henschel, various 
successes have made him sO popular that 


singing. 


his name dignifies any programme. _ It 
is about two years since he made his first 
appearance in London, and though then 
only a young man of twenty-seven, he 
had achieved a Continental 
both as a singer and a 


repatation 
composer. He 
1850, and made 
his first appearance as a pianist when a 
lad of twelve He studied with 
Moscheles in Leipsic, later in Berlin, but 
finally devoted himself to the develop 


was born at Breslau in 


years. 
ment of his magnificent voice, studying 


under the famous Adolphe Schulze. He 
had been heard but a few times in Lon 


|} don when his success was complete ; and 
happily Herr Henschel is one of those 
artists who have conscience as well as 


| venus. 


‘I ean only reconcile myself to sing 
ing good music,” he said, not long ago, to 


| a friend. 


‘But what if your audiences of to-day 
don’t like it 7” 

** Ah, well, then,” said Henschel, ** they 
will learn to do so to-morrow.” 

Personally he is a man of medium 
height, with profuse dark hair and short 
dark beard, deep kindly eyes, and a face 
rather boyish in outline when one con 
siders the work and thought he has put 
into his life. Not long ago Alma Tadema 
painted Henschel’s portrait for the Gros 


lavs; but his works have been mainly | venor Exhibition: the picture represents 
He has | him at the piano in Mr. Tadema’s studio 
written fine accompaniments to various | 


that famous piano constructed after the 
is singing, his 
head slightly thrown back, his fingers on 
the keys. 


design; he 


[t is a marvellous picture, full 


|of that untaught power which Mr. Tade 


only to see him at Exeter Hall to appre- | ma puts into his colors, something which 
ciate his skill as a conductor: he controls transforms his painted figures into living 
with admirable foree; and is not this fac- | creatures as we behold them. 

ulty two-thirds of the conductor's power ?| Henschel at the Sacred Harmonie sings 
The chorus of the Sacred Harmonie is | always with his whole soul. His voice, 
fine, intensely dramatic, and well toned, | though barytone, has that passionate ca 
but with seareely a touch of impassioned | dence which generally belongs only to 
fervor; it demonstrates how well an Eng- | the tenor voice; it rings out, vibrating. 
lish chorus can sing from intense culture, | pulsating, but in its deepest, most solemn 
from a knowledge of the intricacies of | tones preserves an undercurrent of pa 
choral singing, which are purely scien- | thos. 
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Pr, [LADELPHTIA is famed for its beau 
tilu 


| suburbs: but there are mines of 


richness and beauty within an hour or 
two of railroad travelling whose very ex 
istence seems scarcely suspected by many, 
and places even of historical interest have 
comparatively few visitors. 

In the days of stage-coaches and Cones 
toga wagons, the old Spread-eagle Tavern 
in Tredytfryn Township, Chester County, 
was in all its glory. The Welsh name 
Tredytfryn means ‘stony valley;” and 
stony it is beyond all dispute, to the detri 
ment of horse, vehicle, and passengers in 
clattering up and down these hills and 
dales. It is, nevertheless, a particularly 
fine farming and dairy region; and the 
beautifully green pasture fields, and sleek, 
well-conditioned cattle, are eloquently 
suggestive of butter and cream. The corn 
fields are cornucopias of plenty ; and every 
cultivated spot has an air of luxuriance, as 
though, according to the well-worn simile, 


it only needed to be tickled with a hoe to 
laugh with a harvest. 

Old Pennsylvania edifices are all built 
of stone; and, unlike flimsy timber, they 
do not show their age by going to pieces 
or looking as though they stood ‘* merely 
from sheer indecision which way to fal] 
They get weather-beaten and shabby, and 
damp and mouldy, it may be; but ther 
they stand, veterans of a hundred years 
and more, and for all intents and pw 
poses of living, good for at least another 
century. 

“The coach stands rusting in the yard, 

The horse has sought the plough ; 

We have spanned the world with iron ra 

And the steam-king rules us now.” 
But the Spread-eagle Tavern still fur 
nishes entertainment for man and beast 
with the same capacious porch for loun 
gers, and rooms in which wayfarers slept 
possibly the same feather-beds into whos 


| soft depths they sunk—all those decades 
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, The ancient glory has departed, but | 
charm of association lingers there still. 
The importance of these old road-side | 


rns in the days of Conestoga wagons 
Troy coaches can not be realized by 
Then | 


were temporary homes for all kinds | 


travellers of the present age. 


classes of people, and consequently 


ALONG THE CHE 


their names, their merits, their proprie- | 
tors, and their surroundings were diseuss- 
ed far and wide. It was not an uncom- | 
non thing to meet among the keepers of 
these hotels individuals who knew, more 
xv less intimately, all the dignitaries of 
the nation, and could detail by the hour 
anecdotes of them in connection 
their travels and sojourns. 


with 
But all this | 
s changed by improvements which ren- | 
der travelling by night as comfortable as | 
by day, and necessitates no stoppages un 
til destination is reached, whether that be | 
a hundred or a thousand miles away.” 
Ancient hostelries with quaint names | 
ibound in the neighborhood; and the | 
Unicorn,” ‘‘ Blue Bell,” and ‘ Green 
Tree” are well-known cognomens. The | 
poor old Unicorn, although not fighting | 
for the crown, had a hard time of it, and 
was branded with a very hard name. 
Vou. LX.—No. 359.—42 


| ther perished in the flames. 
| cottage 


| to stay there very long 
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Proprietors of Conestoga wagons were 
said to disappear mysteriously after put 
ting up at the Unicorn, and dark whis 
pers were afloat as to its character gener 
ally. At last a fire came and swept it 
from the earth, and somebody's grandfa 
A 


site; but 


pretty 


was built on the it 


Is 


STER VALLEY 


generally for rent, as people do not car 
so says the story: 
and the Conestoga wagons and the grand 
father have it all to themselves. 
Revolutionary ground is within a short 
distanee; the foot-prints of Washington 
and Wayne are all around us; and from 
one of the picturesque homes dotted here 
and there we go forth on a bright Sep 
tember morning, pilgrims to the Mecca 
of Chester County—Washington’s head 


| quarters at Valley Forge. 


It is just far enough for a pleasant 
drive: but it seems immaterial where we 
start from, or what direction we take, in 


| this gloriously dowered region, with its 
| ever-varying hills and vales, farms and 


woods. The wealth of Chester Valley is 
spread around us on every side; the glow 
and haze, the purple lights and dense 
shadows, the deepening tints and fiery 
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pennons, of early autumn are worked into 
the picture with a master’s touch, and we 





OLD VALLEY FORGE BRIDGE 


drive on as through a beautiful dream, 


with oceasional awakenings at sight of a | 


particularly ragged hill or deep declivity 
before us. 

For picturesque scenery always implies 
rough travelling, and rough it is beyond 


one’s ordinary experiences; but the views | 


we get over the shoulders of the hills 
atone for it all. In the course of events, 
however, five miles even of rocky road 
come to an end; and the latter part of 
the journey is along the edge of Valley 
Forge Creek. It is at first a stagnant 
looking stream, but worthy in size of be- 
ing ealled a river; beautifully wooded 
hills on one side, with here and there a 
farm-house lying calmly asleep on their 
bosom; on the other winds the pictur- 
esque road that leads to the village. 

The creek has a muddy complexion to 
the end; it widens out as we approach the 
town, and a decided movement is visible 
that gives it the look of a deep and rapid 
current. Some men are fishing from a 
boat in the middle of the stream; pictur- 
esquely ugly buildings are dotted about 
on the water's edge, a dilapidated old 
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mill among them; a little in the dist 
over the bridge, flashes by a train . 
Reading Railroad; there are hills t 
right of us, hills to the left of us 
everywhere—we have reached \ 
Forge. 

But why Valley Forge? 

For the most prosaic of reasons 
cording to the chronicler. ‘The 
up the valley, from which the latte: 
| gained a name that will be famous fo: 
time, was a noted gathering-place fo: 
young men and farmers of the vicii 
| Each had to wait his turn, for in { 
days every horseshoe and nail had 
beaten out by many heavy and labo: 
| strokes of the hammer, by strength 
| sinews and brawn, and at a large expend 
|iture of time, patience, and mus 
| Doors, windows, and floors were se« 
with wrought nails at an enormous ey 
pense; the coulter of the plough was 
sharpened once a year, when the strengt] 
and dexterity of the smith and his help 
er were taxed to the utmost; while the 
wooden mould-board was always in a 
shattered condition, owing to the rude 
shocks it received in colliding with stones 
and blazed stumps.” 

Valley Forge is a manufacturing place 
and there is a constant hum of machinery 
from the paper, flour, and woollen mills 
The neat little houses of the factory hands 
are gay with flowers and vines, while the 
|} handsome residence of the mill -owne: 
| towers castle-like above them. Past a 
| these dwellings, at the end of the street 
stands the old-fashioned stone edifice hia 
lowed by Washington's presence. 

It is a plain, somewhat contracted-look 
ing house, this Valley Forge shrine, aft 
the usual type of ancient Pennsylvania 
| homesteads, with a queer roof over the 

door, without either posts or pillars, shaped 
|like the sounding-boards in old-time 
; churches. The small-paned windows are 
|long, and end in low, deep window-seats 
| that could be sat in with ease; but they are 
| not cushioned, or made the most of in any 
| way. The entrance door opens in halves 
} and two broad flat stones lead to it. 
| Nothing has been changed in the old 
| house since’ Washington left it, with the 
| exception of paper and paint; but it strikes 
the visitor as decidedly bare-looking, and 
by no means attractive as a place of resi 
dence. The admission fee of ten cents is 
| appropriated by the Centennial Commit 
| tee for the furnishing fund, their inten 
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being to furnish the back room on 
vround-floor, known as Washington’s 
ite office, with articles gathered here 
there of the date of Washington’s 
nee, and as nearly as possible a fae- 
of those in use at the period, the 
rinal furniture having slipped away 
n the back stairs of time without leay 
i trace behind. 


‘*backs and jambs.” The iron back of 
another fire place Is unexpectedly dis 
played outside of an entrance door which 
opens into a narrow passage. 


This back, 
of German manufacture, is quite a work 
of art, and evidently intended as a repre 
sentation of the miracle in Cana of Gali 
lee, the queer figures and water jars being 
supplemented by a German inscription, in 





WASHINGTON’S PRIVATE PAPERS, 1777 


co 
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As yet, however, nothing has been ac- | 
complished, and very little of interest is 
to be seen in the way of relics. The back 
room is the chief point of interest; and 
one of the deep window-seats is a box, the 

d of which is labelled, ‘* Washington's 
private papers, 1777,” this receptacle hav 
ing probably been made to avoid surprises. 

We are also shown a Revolutionary 
cannon-ball, the old anvil used in shoe- 
ing the horses of Washington and his 
troops, and an ancient fire-place with 


which the words ** Wasser” and ** Wein” 
are quite distinct, also the reference to 
John, ii. 1-11. 

The most noticeable article of furniture 
in the room is an ‘old clock on the 
stair,” which seems its legitimate place 
It was not used, however, by Washing 
ton, having been imported from England 
| by the grandfather of the. present vener 
able occupant in 1784. 
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The old Potts mansion has been pur 
chased by the Centennial and Memoria! 
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Association, and in the deed of trust the 
round belonging to it is carefully es 


‘ 

A 
t 
t 


imated at two acres and eight perches. 
that 


across a large portion of one side is rough 


The lone low stone barn stretches 
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in the wildest imaginable spot, we « 
upon the tiny, quaint-looking ch 
known as ‘‘Old St. David's at Rad) 
Built of rough stone, the plainest of 
chitecture, which seems to belong t 


WASHINGTON'S HEAD-QUARTERS, VALLEY FORGE, 


the in 


when Washington stabled his horses there. 


and plain same appearasce as 
Art has done little for the immediate sur 
roundings, except to introduce the imper 
tinent whiz of the factory opposite. 

A portion of the old intrenchments, 
which are some little distance off, still re 
mains, and in the woods near by were the 
miserable barracks where the Continental 
army nearly froze and starved during the 
hard winter of 1777-78. 


Over the most break-neck of roads, and 


school save that of Pennsylvania Dutcli 
though in this case it happens to be Pen 
sylvania Welsh, for the chronicle says that 
it was established by a colony of Wels! 
men, who emigrated from Radnorshir 
Wales, about the year A.D. 1685—charac 
terizes this little temple in the wilderness 
A luxuriantivy, in pity for its ugliness, has 
veiled it over front and side with a ma 
tle of living green that gives it an aspect 
of beautiful old age, and furnishes a charm 
that it must sadly have lacked in its yout! 
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open stairway of rough stone that leads | 
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The rude forefathers of the little Welsh 


- diminutive gallery is entered from | hamlet crowd closely up to the sanctuary 


side of the front 
ns one of its distinguishing features. 


ie little church stands in the midst of | 
orave-yard, and the white stones gleam | 


a peculiarity that | 


walls in their last sleep; and the discoiored 
| head-stones, with their nearly obliterated 
inscriptions, are as eloquent in their silent 
|} Way as the poetical sermon still clearly to 


kly amid the grass and evergreens. | be deciphered as we stand on the tablet of 


crave of one William Moore, who | W illiam Moore 


d in 1781, is the stepping-stone to the 
loorway. Said Moore is branded by 
lition as a Tory of the deepest dye, and 
disapproval of posterity in thus tread 
iim under-foot is regarded in the light 


that of Evan Harry,1748 


Remember, man, as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I; 
As I am now so must you be, 
Therefore think on Eternity. 


Wandering from one old grave to anoth 


i righteous retribution; but, like most | er, and thinking how sweet and peaceful 


GENERAL WAYNE’S GRAVE. 


tories, his resting at the church door has 
‘nother side to it, indicating that it is a 

irk of honor, a request having been made 
for burial beneath the chancel, which was 


efused, but the next best place, that at the | 


irch entrance, tendered and accepted. 


a resting-place the ancient church-yard is, 
with its thick protecting wall and shad 
owing trees, we come upon a flat slab that 
offers security from the wet grass, while we 
spell out with some difficulty the quaint 
epitaph 

Here: Lieto: THe: Bony: o1 
I'vans : WHO 
SEPTEMBER : 29 : 1731 


WILLIAM 
DEPARTED : ‘THIS : LIFE rHi 
AGED: 5 


A: PAcE: My 


My: Pitcrimm: Race: I: RAN 
RESTING : PLAC! 

IS: HERE: THIS: STONE: IS: GOT: TO KEEP : YE 
sPor: THAT : MEN : DIG : NOT: TOO: NEAR 


The most interest 
ing spot, perhaps, in 
this ancient ‘* God's 
Acre” is the grave of 
General Wayne; or 
rather the 
should be 
this case, for on the 
right of the church, 
among the tall grass 


plural 
used in 


es, a time-worn tab 
let marks the grave 
of Mrs. Wayne, and 
bears the additional 
inscription 
MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE 
LATE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THI 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Diep AT PREsQU’ IsLt 
DECEMBER I5TH 1796 
AGED 52 YEARS. 
His BODY IS INTERRED 
WITHIN THE GARRISON 
NEAR THE TOWN OF ERIE, 


On the other side of the church a stately 
monument indicates the spot where the 
bones of the brave warrior were interred 
in 1809, having been brought from their 


| original resting-place to be deposited amid 


the familiar scenes of his youth and man 
hood. 
This second funeral was a great event 
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OLD ST. DAVID'’S CHURCH, 


in the neighborhood; and an interesting | 


_ to the church, and 
old soldier named & 

uel Smiley is sai 

have marched befor 
all the way, refusi: 

ride, and mournine 

of his old « 

mander.” 


a 


loss 


The restless spiri 
Mad Anthony seems t 
have characterized. 
his last sleep, and 
two graves have gi 
rise to much discussix 
some stoutly declar 
that the real hero si 
in the o 
inclosure at Eri 
because little was 
found to remove, whil 
others 


reposes ari 
son 


sO 


consider = { 
knowledge that his 
bones at least rest }) 
neath the shadow of St 
David's entirely satis 
factory. 

Passing through 
low doorway, the vi 
or is struck, as in 
the old buildings 
this vicinity, with tli 
exceeding thickness 0! 
the walls; and inside. 
the plainness 
and whiteness of th: 
little sanctuary are its 
most noticeable — fea 
No gilded coro 


na, with its flashing gas jets, hangs over 


severe 


tures, 


historical sketch of the old church says of | the tiny chancel; the evening services at 


it: ‘*The remains of General Anthony 
Wayne were removed from the fortress at 


| 
| 
| 


Presqu’ Isle to Radnor chureh-yard, by his | 


St. David’s are of rare occurrence, and 
| conducted by the fragrant light of kero 


sene—the plainest of receptacles in thi 


son Colonel Isaac Wayne, and at the same | way of lamps being fastened in the wall 


time (July 4, 1809) the Pennsylvania State | for this purpose. 


Society of the Cincinnati, with due ritual 
ceremonies, placed over the grave of the 
the monument. 
The wonders of that day are still fresh in 
the minds of some of our church mem- 
bers; the First City Troop, of Philadelphia, 
under command of Mayor Robert Whar 
ton, rode out to Radnor, and performed 
the honors of war over the grave of the 
General, but so excessively hot was the 
day that one of the officers is said to have 


illustrious dead present 


Modern 
have spirited away the old three-story 
pulpit with its sounding-board, . which 
was so thoroughly in keeping with thy 


iconoclasts 


| character of the edifice, and which most 


of the parishioners well remember opp: 
site the door of entrance. One of then 
often recalls her childish reverence for 
the ancient’ pulpit, which, with its faded 
hangings, seemed to her tli 
grandest thing in the world. 

The iconoclasts started a subscription 


erimson 


fainted while coming down the hill near | for modernizing the entire edifice, and had 


The 


hearse proceeded from Mr. Wayne's house 


which the present parsonage stands. 


not one influential parishioner promptly 
refused to contribute to a project worth) 
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Goths and Vandals, the old landmarks 
ild have been ruthlessly swept away, 
possibly even the time-worn tomb 
es renovated, and their half-illegible 
taphs polished and spelled to suit the 
r improvements. 
ining reluctantly from St. David's, 
end our way over the hills in quest 
the Wayne mansion—the house in 
h General Anthony Wayne was born, 





fashioned hall, with its broad staircase 
and doors leading to various apartments 
We enter first the modern drawing-room, 
where a family party are assembled with 
some other visitors; and here the Revolu 
tionary general looks down from the wall 
upon a tiny toddler just learning the use 
of his feet The general, in fact, looks 
down from a great many places in the 
house: the same well-conditioned, rather 














DRAWING-ROOM, W 


id where he spent most of his life when 
not engaged in military campaigns. It is 
a grand old homestead, with five hundred 
acres, owned and occupied by one of the 
general's descendants, and courteously 
open to visitors with inquiring minds. 

A winding carriage drive brings us 
to the dwelling, whose wide, hospitable 
ooking doorway seems to invite en- 
trance, and we find ourselves in the old 








AYNE HOMESTEAD, 


youthful face, with its florid complexion 
and double chin, and quite devoid of the 
reckless daring that one naturally looks 
for in the counterfeit presentment of Mad 
Anthony Wayne. 

We are kindly shown his military coat, 
in an excellent state of preservation, the 
sacrilegious moths having confined their 
visible marks to a few small holes, and 
the old Continental blue and gold appear 
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nall their glory. There are also a quaint 
pitcher, with the ever-recurring portrait 
on one side, and other relics in cases and 
boxes; a small miniature, which seems a 
perfect fac-simile of the portrait by Rem 
brandt Peale, hanging above us; the tur 
iip-shaped watch, with plain unengraved 
case, carried by the general; the compass 
ised by him when surveyor in Canada in 
iis early youth; various medals and dec 
orations presented on different occasions; 
ind a dozen small silver drinking cups, 
vithout handles, for army use. 

The parlor across the hall is furnished 
exactly as it was in General Wayne's 
time: an ancient fire-place, with brass 
indirons and fender, a portrait over it, 
ind on the mantel two pairs of slight 
woking china vases, with handles, that 
lave survived without a crack, and a 
pair of silver candlesticks and snuffers; 
. beautiful old mirror, with the central 


ornament of the frame in the shape of a | 


gilt vase, with slender vines falling grace- 


fully down on either side, and repeated at | 
the bottom, fills the space between the | 
vindows, the stiff scanty draperies of the | 


period that fall across it from the win- 
dows almost concealing its beauty. These 


draperies are looped with gilt pins, and | monuments, and look over the smiling 


iarmonize thoroughly with the ancient 
looking sofa and chairs and the stiff neu- 
tral-hued carpet. The chairs, of course, 
ive high-backed and broad-seated, after 
the fashion of a century ago, and the 
room is an admirably preserved relic of 
that olden time. 


Paoli, the scene of the massacre of a hun- 
dred and fifty American soldiers on the 
night of September 22, 1777. ‘Guided 
by his Tory aides, General Gray, under 
cover of the night, massed his troops as 
near the camp of Wayne as_ possible 
without betraying a knowledge of his ap 
proach; from there he cautiously moved 
through the woods, and up the narrow 
detile below Paoli, where he met the out 
er picket. This was the signal for a dead 
y charge upon the American corps. Al 
though well conceived and cleverly ex 
ecuted, the surprise was not complete. 
The assailants were received with several 





sistance on their part had ceased; the 
for quarter was unheeded, and the Britis 
bayonet did its work with unpitying 
rocity.”” 

Paoli is the terminus of the road, 
the announcement at the city depot 
Train for Paoli and intermediate s 
tions” gives one the expectation of fi 
ing a place of considerable activity 
importance. This expectation, howey: 
is not gratified. Paoli is a hotel, and 
is nothing more, not even a station 


passengers and luggage are ignominious 
ly deposited in the road, the waiting-roon 
and ticket office, such as they are, bei 
some little distance off. 

The settlement is an old, old place 
the midst of beautiful seenery, and _ its 


quaint Italian name is derived from thx 
celebrated Corsican general Pasquale d 
Paoli, the leader of the revolt against the 
Genoese. 

From Paoli to the monument is a driv: 
of about two miles through scenes and 
views of great beauty; and it is difficult 
to realize the events of that dreadful Sep 
tember night as we stand in the balmy an 
of a bright September afternoon, besid 


| the railing that incloses the old and ney 


| 


fields and orchards around it, and hea 
the voices of the school-children in the 


| road beyond. The scene is so still, and 


deserted, and uneventful-looking; but the 
monuments are there, and the cannon 
planted only the other day, on the 102d 


| anniversary of the massacre. 
The house is about one mile south of | 


The new monument, a handsome gran 
ite shaft, with inscriptions on the four 


| sides, was unveiled on the centennial of 


the massacre, two years ago; and the oc 
easion, with its interesting ceremonies, 
was a great day for Paoli. 

Beautiful exceedingly, and full of le 
gend and story, are all these nooks and 
hamlets of Chester Valley. Homes of 
wealth and refinement, with all nature's 
abundance smiling around them, are sown 


| broadeast over the region; and the farm 
| er’s life is here spent in venerable home 
| steads where beauty looks in at every 


close and destructive volleys, which must | 


have done great execution; but it soon 
became evident that the Americans were 
greatly outnumbered, and were obliged 
to retreat in haste and great disorder. 
Many victims were massacred after re 


window. 

But even in these softer moods there is 
a decided gleam of practical common 
sense that is apt to bring one down rather 
unexpectedly from a poetical flight; and 
this is thoroughly illustrated in the origin 
of ‘*‘ Hammer Hollow’—a wild, beautiful 


| spot, with the ruins of a picturesque old 
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and the dash and sparkle of a minia- 
water-fall. It is easy to account for 


Hollow, on looking down into its 

oded depths; and the Hammer is con 
tly asserted to have arisen from those 
il 


spring heralds known in some 

ities as ** yellow-hammers”; but this 

sing theory is speedily upset by the 

timony of a colored farmer whose mod 
esidence, with its 
ucK pateh,” skirts 
Hollow, and who 
ms that an an 


eros “ES. = ~ 


gorse UNITE 


PAOLI MONUMENT 


cient tilt-mill—which gets translated as a 


lace for the manufacture of nails and | 


spikes—oncee mingled its discordant noises 


ith the musical plash of the water-fall, | 


ind part of whose machinery was a huge 
immer. Hence Hammer Hollow, with 
hich the birds had nothing to do. 


two stations, stands a yellow, blotched- 


ooking house of moderate size, with | 
small windows in the top story shaped | 


like half-shut eyes. These eves have a 
wicked expression; and a weird and un 
canny sort of look characterizes the 
whole place, which, if it had a proper 
sense of the fitness of things, would be in 
ruins. It was originally a ‘half-way 
house” for the entertainment of travel 
lers, and the property of a woman who 
died in the very opposite of the odor of 
sanctity, at the end of a cen 
tury of stormy existence. 
‘* Melissy’s House” was 
known far and near; and 
Melissy herself was a figure 
of terror to the small children 
of the neighborhood—in. spite 
of the attractions of jars of 
mint-stick and cocoa-nut mo 
lasses balls invitingly dis 
played in the front windows 
The childish recollections of 
residents in the vicinity are 
of a tall, gaunt, masculine 
woman, With an evil face and 
a very apparent beard, the 
prominent characteristics of 
her dress being a dingy silk 
handkerchief crossed on her 
bosom, and a sort of Quaker bonnet worn 
over a cap. Melissy’s friendship, which 
was decidedly ‘eranky,” and sought the 
most unexpected channels, was a thing to 
be tremblingly cherished, like the frailest 
of tropical plants, for a sudden blight was 
liable to fall upon it at any time, and her 
enmity was well, not a good thing to 
have. 

Dark tales were afloat concerning the 
‘*doings” at Melissy’s; and in spite of her 
savory pot-pies, unapproachable turn 
overs, and ever-to-be-remembered dough 
nuts, she could not, on the whole, have 
been termed a pleasant person to board 
with. A peddler was said at dead of night 
to have received hurried burial in the 
woods near by why is it that peddlers are 
so popular as the heroes of country mur 
ders ?—and a well-to-do female boarder, 
with a weakness for whiskey, was also 
suddenly and mysteriously disposed of. 
Whiskey was the fashionable beverage at 
Melissy’s: and a sick,.man whom it was 


| desirable to make way with would find a 
| barrel of it by his bedside, with a pint 
| measure for a drinking cup 

Facing the railroad, and just between | 


Melissy’s tongue was a whip that cowed 
all who fell under its lash; round oaths 
and foul abuse seemed the natural atmos 
phere in which she lived and breathed; 
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MELISSY 


but ‘ta broadside and done with it” did 
not satisfy her—her ire, once roused, was 
never pacified; and she stormed and rail 
ed at her foe at every chance meeting. 
She was ingenious, too, in tantalizing ex- 
pedients; and having once had a cow ac- 
cidentally killed on the railroad, she would 
not rest until she had given the railroad 
a piece of hermind. The iron horse would 
not stop, however, except at a station ; and 
the enraged woman was left screaming out 
her not very choice expressions to the pass- 
ing wind, Resolved not to be baffled an- 
other time, the virago deliberately greased 
the track; and then and there was hurry- 
ing to and fro—engineer. conductor, 
brakeman, all rushing to investigate the 
vexatious mystery that caused a circular 
instead of a forward movement. 

There stood Melissy, arms akimbo, and 
talked. Having said her say, she boasted 





ever after that she had sto; 
the train, and told them wha 
thought of their running 
her heifer. At another tim 
stopped them by planting hy 
directly on the track, out o 
cussedness.”” There was ex) 





and danger in stopping, : 
enjoyed it. 

As an offset to this, many 
acts to the poor are recorded 
Melissy is even represented 
having been in early life a br 
handsome,and attractive gir] 
unfortunate marriage soured 
and the ill usage she receive: 


the hands of a drunken wret 
seems to have been rather oddly reve 
in a general crusade to make as m 
other drunkards as possible. For \ 
key was her staple article of commerce 
and at all low gatherings Melissy 
usually to be found peddling ‘old ry 
pea-nuts, and oysters. 

Entering the old house on a sunny 
morning, a stout woman comes gov 
naturedly from her wash-tub to tell us « 
that she has learned since she and her ius 
band became tenants two years ago. This 


nay 


isnot much; only some unpleasant noises 
at first, ‘‘in the dead of night,” of cours 
like throwing heavy pieces of furnit 
about, and shutting down windows ver 
hard. Husband with a revolver and wifi 
with a lamp sought to explore and put a 
end to these annoyances; but there was 
nothing to shoot, and nothing to see. Thi 
noises continued, but the husband’s energy 
did not; and he recklessly insisted upo. 
sleeping instead of being routed out of bed 
for a hunt in which there was no gan 
The noises were not constant, only ** along 
in the spring after they moved in.” W< 
suggest rats; but our hostess shakes he1 
head solemnly, and assures us that ther 
never was but one rat there, and that th. 
eat got. 

She further regales us with a narrativ 
of five men who were hung in a room up 
stairs, and a ‘‘ peddler-woman” who was 
murdered in the chamber over the sitting 
room, until the air seems full of horrors 
and we take our leave with the convictio 
that if houses are ever haunted, Melissy’s 
house ought to be. 

It blinks its wicked eyes at us as we rus! 
by on the train, taking our last view of 
the smiling fields and purple hills of beau 
tiful Chester. 

















a ab 
4 rupt hills, ragged 
cliffs, stony dells, and a 
water-carved soil; scant yellow grass, 
diminutive herbage, stunted cedars, 
craggy low pinos, impenetrable bush-cactus, pretty man 
uiita; an air of remoteness and desolation, wherein 
the harsh wind-gnarled trees make hard shift to live, 
ind the cruelly clear air fails to conceal or soften a 
ngle unlovely trait. The four dusty horses toil up 
long ascent, and we jolt after, weary at the end of 
i day’s steady riding. At the summit opens before 
s, first, miles of bristling, sterile hills and canons, 
exhaling the pungent aroma of the sage, then miles of faint gray plain, trough 
shaped, and beyond this a rampart of vague blue mountains, their snow-touched 
peaks half hidden in wisps of rain that brush swiftly past and through them, trailing 
from leaden clouds. It is a wide, far horizon of serried heights, draped in warm 
purple, and bathed in tender mist. 

Then we descended into an arroyo, among the juniper and cactus again, and over 
ridge after ridge, bracing the high wooded hills in the north. Finally, over the last 
spur, a gleaming roof and tower; then a sudden vista of flat town in a wilderness of 
corn, and of low whitewashed houses ensconced in trees; a dash through a trickling 
rook, a whirl and clatter between streets of narrow dead-walls, a flourish and gallop 

p to a bowery square crowded with idlers, and we are in the plaza of Santa Fe. 

Here was the oldest town in America—if, indeed, this was not a foreign land—and 

this plaza the monument to the heroes of Valverde stood upon the bones of citizens 
vho died centuries before the European ever heard of the New World. In that long 
building over there, Indian caciques, Spanish conquerors, Texan invaders, and Ameri 
can Governors have successively sat in state. Even the chimes in that old gray tower 
that now fall wpon our ears have rung thus for two hundred years, and half a dozen 
generations of priests and nuns have crossed themselves at the sound. This is history, 
and Santa Fe holds much also that is prehistoric. 

The earliest records of the city and this region begin with the account, by the wan 
derers Cabeza de Vaca and Coronado, of explorations about 1540. The latter was an 
officer under Cortéz in Mexico, and by his orders penetrated to this point, and even 
farther, then diverged northwestward to the more barren regions of the Rio San Juan 
and the Rio Colorado Chiquito. Here at Santa Fe, in a nook of the hills which form 
the southernmost spurs of the Rocky Mountains, he found a populous Indian town, 
solidly built for miles along both sides of a lively stream. It is guessed to have been 
called Cicuyé, but the name is lost in that haughty disdain with which the conquerors 
gnored and wasted everything not Romish or Spanish. These aborigines were agri 
culturists. They lived in large blocks of houses, the foundations of which yet remain, 
or are to be traced all over the vicinity, so that it is very likely that the present 
irrangement of streets is a perpetuation of the old avenues. 

But something better than grass-grown foundations and re-used materials exists to 
mark the position and show the consequence of the old village. Over on the high 
eastern bank of the stream, tucked in behind tall cottonwoods and modern walls, 
stands a remnant of the ancient pueblo. It is a rough and ragged quadrangular pile 


f 


f unburned brick, or adobe, which once perhaps was stuccoed outside, but now shows 
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the wear of many centuries. The ends of 
the great cedar logs that support the roof 
protrude from the wall near the top, but 
exhibit no signs of decay. The earthen 
floor is down below the level of the dirty, 
crooked street, and the mud roof is pro- 
tected by a ruined battlement. The doors 
are low and narrow, the windows few, and 
little larger than port-holes. The loft is 
reached by one ladder, and the roof by 
another. It is a ruined relic of a long 
destroyed town, yet it is still substantial, 
and its cleanly whitewashed interior fur- 


nishes a home to several poor families, | 


whose very ancestors perhaps lived and 
died within those walls long before Cabeza 
de Vaca or any of his mailed and mounted 
foreigners marched over the level mesa 
and entered the wondering settlement. 
After Coronado went back to Mexico, 
and reported the breadth of country, the 
noble mountains, the fertile valleys, and 
the industrious and home-loving denizens 
he had discovered, this region was rarely 
free from foreign occupancy. First of all 
came the friars—Franciscans from Spain 
who scattered everywhere from San 
Diego and La Casa Grande to Santa Fe, 
Kl Paso,and San Antonio. How far north 
they went is uncertain. I have seen little 
to indicate their presence in the once pop- 
ulous Canon de Chelle and in the valleys 
north of the Rio San Juan, where ruins 
of the village Indians abound. A Span- 
ish engineer was sent by the home gov- 
ernment, and reported a most accurate de 
scription of the country, accompanied by a 
forecast of what the region was capable of, 
and what would be its development, which 
discounts inspiration for shrewd prophe 
cy. Everywhere through these eastern 
mountain ranges, forming the water-shed 
between the Rio Grande and the Cimar- 
ron, the Indians were found working gold, 
silver, and turquoise mines on an exten- 


sive scale. It was the report of this, and | 


the sight of the quantities of gold possessed 
by the southern natives, who said it came 
from the north, which prompted the ex- 
peditions of Coronado and his successors, 
and it was cupidity that caused the Span 
iards to hold so tenaciously to these out- 
posts of civilization, and which at the same 
time occasioned them so many difficulties. 





lished their head-quarters and base of 
plies. Having reduced the Indians of | 
city and valley to subjection, they 
turned over to the priests for sancti 
tion, and compelled to become members 
of the Roman Church vi et armis. Six 
davs in the week they were lashed thro 
their frightful tasks in carrying w: 
tearing down rocks, and pushing drifts 
and tunnels in the mines; on the sevent), 
they walked in procession before foreigy 
images, and mumbled the language of rites 
and ceremonies they did not understand 
The monument of these days of the 
Spanish Church militant and flagellant in 
Santa Fe remains in the antiquated chapel 
of San Miguel, just across the alley from 
the pueblo relic I have deseribed. It is 
undoubtedly the oldest church in Amer 
ica, and is still used, though fast falling 
into a final dilapidation. Just when it 
was first erected is unknown—no doubt as 


soon as the earliest Spaniards were as 
sured of their possession of the India 
town, and had made up their minds to 
stay. It was built of adobes, in the rough 
way employed by the Indians themselves 
founded upon a few layers of stone in mud 


| mortar. 


Frightful tales come down to us of the 
Spanish rule, and their abuse of the In 
dians, who were forced into the most irk 
some slavery, and treated with harsh con 
tempt. From this time until the begin 
ning of the eighteenth century there was 


| a constant succession of native uprisings 
land civil wars. Often the red-skins were 


temporarily successful, and Santa Fe was 
again and again turned into a battle-field. 
At last, about 1680, the pueblo Indians 
combined, under the leadership of th 


| Tegua nation, who were accredited witli 


In the arduous and prolonged task of | 


conquering these village Indians, together | 


with the nomadie Apaches and Navajos, 
the Spaniards saw the advantage of Santa 
Fe as a strategic point, and here estab 


| 


| to cover up all the old mineral workings 


being a superior people, and utterly drove 
the Spaniards from the city and the coun 
try. The latter soon Sent an army, but 
wisely decided not to attack, and for twelve 
years Santa Fe was an Indian pueblo. 

In this season of rapine and massacre 
the old church fared hardly, but its walls 
were not razed; and the public building 
now fronting so pleasantly on the plaza 
which had been built by the invaders out 
of the old pueblo material, and given th 
name *‘ palace,” that has clung to it unti! 
the present day, because then, as now 
used as the official residence, was nearly 


| torn to pieces. 


Another thing that the Indians did was 
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LA VILLA REAL DE SANTA FE. 


§ ANOS 


RUINS OF THE ANCIENT PUEBLO—CHURCH AND COLLEGE OF SAN MIGUEL, 


ind promise death to any member of the 
ommunity who should ever disclose to 
ny white man where gold or precious 
This date, there 
ve, Was the end of gold-seeking in New 


stones were to be found. 


Mexico, for when, toward the year 1700, 
the Spaniards were able to return, it was 
with a condition that no mining whatever 
should be done. It is these same ancient 
workings, these old Tegua-Spanish shafts 
and drifts and placers, that are now being 

prospected” by American miners, and 
are exciting marked attention 
mineralogists of that practical school who 
study with a pick and a quartz mill. 

Santa Fe at an early day was given the 
title of La Villa Real—an honorary dis 
tinction conferred by special edict of the 
king. Of the places so honored there are 
said to be about one hundred and fifty 
now in Spain, and various others in her 
former and present foreign dominions. 
his title, like its superior one of ciudad 

city” (of which the city of Mexico was 
the proud owner on this side the sea), was 


among 


ntended as a compliment from the gov- 
ernment in recognition of professions or 
deeds of remarkable heroism, loyalty, or 
self-sacrifice on the part of the inhabitants. 
All the archives remaining from the time 
of the re-establishment of Spanish su 
premacy establish the fact of the early 
date at which Santa Fe was thus honored 
by the crown and the royal audience, and 


show the importance which was attached 
to it. , 
After the battle which expelled the In 

dians from the city, and secured the pos 
sibility of resettlement by the Spaniards, 
General De Vargas started with his whole 
army on a campaign down the river, leay 
ing the care of the city to an Indian chief 
At El Paso he waited many months, and 
was finally joined by a large body of emi 
grants from Mexico, whom he was order 
ed to escort to homes in the north. Ar 
rived near Santa Fe, he learned that the 
Indians had again become disaffected, and 
profiting by the absence of the white men, 
had resolved again to resist the occupation 
of their ancient and principal town, with 
its environs of garden and meadow. One 
has great sympathy with their resolution, 
and wonders that they allowed themselves 
Lo be woh over so far as not only to per 
mit De Vargas with his soldiers and set 
tlers to come into the town, but even gave 
them a ** triumphal reception” in the plaza 
Why the general did not stay there is an 
unanswered query; but whether a wise 
move or not, certain it is that he moved 
on,and encamped upon an eminence be 
probably the spot where old Fort 
Marey is now crumbling into harmony 
with the outline of the arroyo-gashed hill 
Having fixed his quarters there on Decem 
ber 12, 1693, his very first care was to re 
store the old chapel, perhaps through re 
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SAN FRANCISCO STREET. 


morse at not having attended to it during 
his garrisoning of the town the year be 
fore. Men were sent into the mountains 
for timber, and the work began. 

About Christmas the Spaniard 
nounced his intention of moving his quar- 
ters into town—you will observe how mild 
midwinter is here—but an unexpected 
thing occurred: the Indians hastily for 
tified the palace and plaza, and flatly told 
him to stay outside. ‘These buildings,” 
they said, ‘‘are ours. We do not propose 
to vacate them for your army and your 
uninvited emigrants. If you want the 
palace, you must take it.” 

What a sight old Baldy and these other 
stately mountains that flank the city must 
have looked upon that bright Christmas | 
morning almost two hundred years ago ! 
The close phalanxes and glittering mail, 
the waving standards and flashing pike- | 
heads, of the Castilian soldiery, pausing 
a moment to receive the blessing of the 
priests before going into that deadly bat- | 
tle which was their gift from Fate that | 
day. Down in the valley, only a short’) 
distance below, was a long line of heavy, | 
smooth, brown wall, parapeted ; other | 
walls extended away from it at right an- | 


} 
rlas: 


‘ 


an- | 


soldier a citizen filled with the patriotism 
of those who defend to the last their very 
hearth-stones, supported by every instinct 
of fidelity to tradition and love of home 
From their field of devotions the Span 
iards heard the derisive shouts of the sun 
worshippers, and their prayers were short 
ened by ashower of deadly missiles. Then 
came the charge. It was persistence 
against resistance; it was fury against 
courage; it was greed against self-defense 
it was arquebuse and halberd and _ pike 
against bows and spears and slings and 


torrents of boiling water. Beams were 


| brought, and walls battered down. Lad 


of dead. 


ders were got, and were sealed over heaps 
Re-enforcements of Pueblos ap 


proached, but were scattered by dragoons 


who rode them down. All day long the 
battle raged, and the city was not yet tak 
en; but in the morning the Spaniards be 
came victors, for the Indians had fled at 


| midnight. 


But the timbers cut for the church lay 
unused for years, and it was not until the 
Indians of the whole neighborhood, choos 
ing easy diseretion to valorous martyr 
dom, had surrendered, and peace and plen 


| ty reigned again within the walls of Santa 
and behind it similar ramparts of | Fe, that the chapel of San Miguel was re 


adobe and stone were thick and strong. | habilitated. 


To storm that city was to attack a town | 
where every house was a fort, and every 


As you enter the broad doors that admit 
without vestibule, the eye falls upon a 
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LA VILLA REAL 


are, rudely carved beam, extending 
ss at mid-height so as to support a gal 
the only means of ascent to which is 
. ladder. This beam bears an inserip 
in Spanish, but it was a long time be 
ny one could read it, so badly are the 
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Apaches, Navajos, and Utes, who year aft 
er year raided upon the settlements, burn 
ing and killing, stealing cattle, borses. 
and sheep, and harassing the white men, 
who were always exposed to their sudden 
forays. The region was governed by a 





THE NEW 


letters confused. The legend tells that 
through his agent, a royal ensign of the 
my, named Don Augustin Flores Ver 
vara, the church was rebuilt by the Mar 
juis de la Pefiuela, in 1710. Although 
verything about the rough old place is 
lim with age, and of the fashion of very 
ng ago, it is difficult to find much else 
at dates back any nearer to the origin 
f the walls. 


i After the capture of the city by De Var- 
; vas there was constant war, sometimes 
with the Pueblos, but mainly with the 


CATHEDRAL 


succession of military commanders, ac 
countable to the Governor of Mexico, but 
so remote from his influence that they 
were really absolute monarchs. The 
names and deeds of these dons are pre 
served, partly by tradition, partly in 
printed books, partly by written archives 
Yet almost all the earlier and what seem 
to have been the more important records 
have been destroyed. They had gradual 
ly accumulated to an immense extent, and 
were piled into an old out-building at the 
palace, or lumbered up the shelves of its 
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official rooms. No one had taken any | 
care of them for many a decade; and at | 
length the of vandals was put 
in authority here by the United States, 


prince 


INTERIOR OF CATHEDRAL. 


whose only memorable act was to make a 
bonfire of these ancient parcliments and 
curious papers, burning cart-loads of the 
materials of a history replete with excit 
ing interest, or selling them to equally 
pig-headed merchants for use as wrap- 
ping paper. Accident preserved a por 
tion from the hands of this brave burner | 
of historic Lew 
Wallace is making an effort not only to 
preserve, but to classify and intelligently 
examine these highly interesting docu 
ments. garnished with the great seals and 


records, and Governor 


signed with the intricate rubricas of the 
founders and early rulers of the City of 
the Holy Faith. 

Little by little during this season of 
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Spanish rule the power and numbers of 
the Indians were reduced, and Spa: 
and half-breeds settled in all the fi 
valleys, building various towns of co 


erable size. 
The ruins 
of large, elaborately constructed churches 
are scattered over all this part of the terri 
tory, many of them at points where now 


| there is not a single inhabitant, red or 


white. Santa Fe was early made the c: 


thedrnl town, and here has resided for two 


| hundred years a Roman bishop, the pres 


ent incumbent being the venerable Arch 
bishop Lamy. 

The first cathedral was known as thr 
‘military church,” and 
plaza opposite the palace. It was demo 
ished some years ago, after long disus 


stood on thie 


and a business house now occupies th: 
site. The earth in the church was filled 
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the remains of dead communicants 
is only very lately that burying in 
‘nes has been forbidden), and men 
ot yet done dying from the typhoid 
venerated by these old graves. In 
irch stood an immense altarpiece 
iurved stone seroll-work and rude 
res of saints and heroes—which was 
When the old 
| was torn down, this found a place 
e larger ‘cathedral’ at the head of 
Francisco Street, where it forms the 


ain v arious colors. 


- wall of the chancel, and rises nearly 
lace-frescoed ceiling. 
fhis main church is built of mud like 
sser structures, and in the shape of a 
but instead of a crumbling attempt 
i steeple, it has two substantial towers, 
a chime of bells that sound very 
isantly in the evening, but are likely 
rung at so ungraciously early an hour 
ie morning as to produce the opposite 
levout and reverential thoughts in the 
ry hearer. Its interior is capacious, 
its roof high, the closely packed, richly 
rowned beams, with their roughly carved 
brackets, giving a pleasing effect over 
id in contrast to the whitewashed walls. 
Here there are elaborate side altars, and 
furniture of the main altar and chan 
vith the bishop’s chair of state and 
nopy, is more genuine and artistie than 
the other churches. Three little con 
ssionals stand in the transept, only one 
f which will attract notice, and the pie 
res, though numerous and old, are not 
so interesting, L think, as some others in 
city. 
H ilf a dozen years ago the old adobe 
iurch began to be surrounded by the 
foundations of a new and splendid cathe 
of carved stone, the walls of which 
ive risen nearly to the height of the old 
id eaves. 
The cathedral is always open, and the 
You may 
worshippers going through their si 
nt devotions at any time of the day 
ey are mostly women, their heads 


sacrament is celebrated there 


‘apped in black shawls; but sparkling 
lack eves flash out of the mantilla’s 
shadow now and then. Every day has 
me sacred significance, as you may 
‘arn by the bulletin posted up in the 
church, but only a very few festival days 
ire observed by the people in these de 
venerate times. 


The most important of these feasts is 
that of Corpus Christi, celebrated on the 
Vor, LX.—No. 359.—43 





SISTERS’ CHAPEL, FROM 
RIO. CHIQUITO 


next Thursday afte: 

Trinity, in honor ot 
the eucharist All oceupations yield to 
the occasion, and people are dressed in 
their best. After devotions in the cathe 
dral, a procession is formed, wherein the 
emblems are carried about the principal 
streets, receiving everywhere the kneeling 
adoration of the faithful. The wealthy 
citizens build before their doors the rich 
est altars they can afford, and at these 
the procession halts while the priests say 
The more of these little 
creater the 
years revenues to the Chureh In the 


a brief service 


altars there are erected, the 


evening are fire-works and great merry 
making 

The other chief ceremony of the vear is 
in honor of the patron saint of Mexico 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. She has in 
Santa Fe, as in many other Mexican 
towns, a chapel dedicated to her, and this 
chapel is to me a more interesting build 
ing than the larger cathedral. It stands 
on the bank of the creek, in an isolated 
and conspicuous position. The adobe 
walls rise high and smooth, in the shape 
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of a cross, and are surmounted over the 
doorway by a diminishing pile of square 


mud pillars, forming a tall tower that 


once was capped with a pointed top of 


boards and tin. This has now fallen, and 


4 ] . . 
tne quaint home-cast b ll, SWUnD among 


the topmost supports, must speedily fol 


An area in front of the church is railed 
n with adobe wall and ruined picket fence, 
within which, as usual, stand some forgot- 
ten graves The low doors are modern, 
but the interior seems hardly to be changed 
from its old furnishing, in all things im- 
perishable. Overhead are the round 
beams, simply cedar trunks with the bark 
peeled off, running crosswise from wall to 
wall of the nave, and succeeded by anoth- 





WORSHIPPING OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE dian went 


er set running in the opposite direction, 
forming the ceiling of the transept. Each 
beam is supported at both ends by rudely 
carved, heavy brackets, and over the door 
way is a very broad gallery or intemor 
baleony, reached by a simple ladder, 
where [ suppose, the oceasional choir is 
placed. The balustrade of this gallery 
was an attempt at the ornamental, but it 
had been wholly whittled out by hand, 
and was badly broken. There was no 
furniture whatever in the building, ex- 
cept two or three small benches and the 


rudest of little carved pulpits, wit] 
sounding-board over it about the siz 
a barrel head. 

Yet there was no lack of orname; 
tion, such as it was. Behind the 
hung a painted canvas big enough to f 
a background to the whole arrangeny 
Evidently it was very old, and the pa 
ing was a good example of art in Mey 
in the sixteenth century, for L think 
probable that the painting dates bac 
that time, though I could ascertain n 
ing’ whatever in regard to its author 
history. The central figure is almost 
size, and represents in the midst of gold 
radiance the Virgin of Guadalupe 
called after a city in Mexico—while 
surrounding canvas contains several pi 
tures portraying the | 
gend to which the \ 
gin and her church ow 
their name. 

In the fifteenth e 
tury, says tradition 
devout Indian named 
Juan Diego, who lived 
in the neighborhood o} 
Guadalupe, had an ap 
parition of the Blessed 
Virgin appear to him 
he was travelling, an 
instruct him concerning 
a chapel which she ce 
sired built in her honor 
In the morning he went 
to the bishop of his dio 
cese and related the ov 
currence. But the bish 
op was hard headed, a1 ( 
told the poor Indian 
go and sleep on his e 
perience before giving 
it too much credence 
Thus repulsed, the bh 
home, and 

the vision was repeated 
Again the bishop refused to believe thi 
wondrous tale; and when a third time tli 
apparition of the Virgin came to him, Jua 
tried to run away, and asked for a tok 
from his supernal visitor which should es 
tablish his veracity to the prelates. Th: 
Virgin then told him to go upon the top « 
a neighboring mountain and pick the floy 
ers there as a token. ‘** But,” says Juan 
‘it is winter, and even in summer there is 
nothing there better than secant cactus 
But the Virgin insisted, and Juan went 
He found the miraculous flowers in spit 
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is weak faith, and put them in his 
omespun blanket to carry to the bishop. 
Here,” said he, attestation,” 
read out the blanket. Lo! 
istonished eyes were not flowers, but the 


“is and 


sp before his 
ints and lines of a marvellous picture, 
mned upon the blanket in colors which 
partook of no earthly quality, and with an 
no human hand could equal. That 
cture hangs in the old church at Guada- 
ipe, and though the sanctuary has been 
tripped of its gold candlesticks and its 
rail of silver to fill the de 
leted treasury of Lerdo’s revolutionists, 


id chancel 


s revered painting was left, the object 
superstitious awe in all that region. 
Here in Santa Fe a chapel was dedicated 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe in commem 
vation of the ineident, and its old altar 
ce, draped in lace, and regarded with 
creat eare, is a fac-simile of the mystical 
painting Juan Diego found in his blanket. 
It is once a year, in early summer, that 
ancient, out-of-the-way 
comes prominent in the minds of the peo 
ple. Our Lady, watching with maternal 
forethought over the interests of her earth 
children, knows that above all things 
they need the blessed rain, and so she has 


LIS 


chapel be 


inally come to be regarded almost as a 
goddess of rain. In the cathedral is kept. 
inder a canopy of silk and lace, a little 
nage of this Virgin, and just before the 
rainy to 


chosen 


she is carried over the 
chapel dedicated to her. Four 
persons bear the palankeen in which the 
mage is carried, and behind it troop a 
large number of white-robed ‘* virgins,” 
ifter whom follow the devout, including 


season 
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FORT MARCY 


of Indians 
Along the line of march people will bring 


always a large delegation 
out the best carpet they can muster, spread 
it down in the street, place upon it an or 
namented table, and bee the Virgin to rest 
She graciously does so, the priests kneel 
and pray, blessings for the next twelve 
month descend upon the plous household 
ers, big Mexican dollars are poured into 
the clerical treasury, and the procession 
moves on. 

Arrived at the chapel, Our Lady of Gua 
dalupe is erected in honorable 
tion, and invoked by special services for 
a week, 


all posi 
By this time the rains are pretty 
sure to have begun, and she is taken back 
to the cathedral with much pomp some 
years ago, however, a dry season occurred, 
and though the image remained an un 
usually long period under the influence of 


the ceremonies, the clouds were obdurate., 
Patience gave way al last, and snatching 
Our Lady from her pedestal, the Mexicans 


stripped her of all her tinsel wardrobe, 
threw her into the bed of the creek, and 
actually kicked her all over the dry rocks 
in their anger. 
which nearly 


That night a rain came 
the away 
whereupon the despised Virgin was reha 
bilitated and 
an image vet. 
the with 
Utes, Apaches, and Comanches, in 


washed town 


reniched. It isn’t much of 


Except constant skirmishes 
the 
which Indians found 
sometimes in aid of, sometimes in enmity 
to, the Spaniards, Santa Fe saw little that 
was of serious moment in her history, aft 
er the victory of Vargas, up to the begin 


ning of the present century. Then upon 


the pueblo were 
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their eastern horizon appeared a new 
phantom of trouble in the shape of the 
encroachments of American travellers, 
though these were rare at the beginning. 
The first American who seems to have 
penetrated to New Mexico was James 
Pursley—an adventurous fur trader who 
found his way up the Arkansas, travelled 
extensively through the mountains of 
what is now Colorado, and finally worked 
his way down to Santa Fe, where he went 
to work as a carpenter, growing rich 
through high wages, but suffering always 
a feeling of restraint. An occasional 
Frenchman had appeared; but Pursley 
(who, by-the-way, is credited with being 
the first intelligent man who discovered 
gold in the Rockies) was the sole citizen 
of the United States who was there to wel 
come the immortal Pike when, on that 
bleak March day in 1806, he unwillingly 
tramped into Santa Fe at the head of his 
Falstaffiian band, hatless, bootless, and 
trouserless through a year’s campaigning 
on the plains and in the mountains. 

The Mexicans were greatly alarmed by 
this sudden realization of the proximity of 
the progressive and well-armed Yankees, 
and their consternation resulted very un- 
happily for the few leaders of that con- 


quering tide that finally should over- | 


whelm the effete rule of Spain in the New 
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World; yet for a long time after Pike's 
expedition nothing occurred to frighten 
further the proud and indolent hidalgos 

Their fighting proclivities, nevertheless 
were not left unsatisfied, for there came a 
series of severe Indian attacks, revolts by 
the villagers, and civil strifes. This cul 
minated in 1837 in the wicked govern 
ment of Perez and his lieutenants. They 
imposed more and more burdens upon tli 
farmers and the Indians, and galled th 
latter until their patience gave way. A 
sudden and united revolt followed, and a 
battle ensued in which hundreds of Span 
iards were killed, Perez’s head was used 
as a foot-ball, and the bodies of his cab 
inet cut in pieces with horrid tortures 
The rebels took possession of Santa fF: 
and for a time were successful; but a 
Spanish army was sent from Old Mexico 
treachery lurked in the ranks of the in 
surrectionists, and after much fighting am 
bloodshed the leaders of the rebellion were 
captured, and a large number assassinated 
and executed. The change was hardls 
for the better, for Armijo proved as crue! 
and oppressive as Perez had been, and thy 
last decade of Spanish rule in New Mexico 
was full of harsh and bloody deeds. 

In 1846 the United States and Mexico 
opened war upon each other, and one o! 
the first acts upon the part of the Ame 
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vovernment was the sending of an 
of 1600 men under General 
to seize Santa Fe. They marched 
n Fort Leavenworth for fifty days, 
met no opposition, and quietly moy 
¢ into Santa Fe, hoisted the Stars and 


Kear 


pes above the historic old palace, and 
oclaimed the region property of the Unit 
IStates. Perfect ease 

not granted, how 
Kearny and his 
had to do lively 
unpaigning for two or 
- vears, and fought 
some severe battles both 
vith Mexieans and with 
ewarlike Indians. He 
erected upon the same 
| eminence to which 
De Vargas had retreat 
»hundred and fifty 
vears before, a strong 
earth-work named Fort 
Marey, and established 
is head-quarters in the 
palace, before which he 
janted many of the fine 
trees that now decorate 
plaza. 

It is old Fort 
Marey—for a new Fort 
Marey built 
nilitary post by the gov 


from 


was as a 
ernment ten years later, 
that 
the general view of the 
town has been sketched 
vy the artist. 


down in the town 


It was down the arroyo at 
the foot of this eminence that Pike came, 
ilmost a century ago, and noted for us his 
first impression of the city, then in the 
prime of Spanish rule. **Its appearance 
from a distance,” he ‘struck my 
mind with the same effect as a fleet of the 
flat-bottomed boats which are seen in the 
spring and fall 
Ohio River.” 


Pike describes further: ** There are two 


Saves, 
seasons descending the 


‘hurches, the magnificence of whose stee 
ples forms a striking contrast to the mis 
erable appearance of the houses. On the 
orth side of the town is the square of 
soldiers’ houses, equal to one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and forty on each 
flank. The public square is in the centre 
f the town, on the north side of which is 
situated the palace (as they term it), or 
vovernment-house, with the quarters for 

iards, ete. 


The other side of the square 


677 


is occupied by the clergy and public offi 
cers. In general the houses have a shed 
before the front, some of which have a 
flooring of brick: the consequence is that 
the streets are very narrow 
al, twenty-five feet. 


lation is 4500 souls. 


say, in rener 
The supposed popu 
On our entering the 
town the crowd was great, and followed 


THE WOOD PEDDLER. 


us to the government-house. When we 
dismounted we were ushered in through 
various rooms, the floors of which were 
with buffalo, 


some other animal.” 


covered skins of bear, or 

Santa Fe has hardly been altered, with 
all the change in its fortunes, during the 
past century. I do not think there is 
yet a frame building in the place; and 
with the being the oldest 
civilized city in the United States, she can 
couple the singularity of being the only 
town in the country of 5000 inhabitants 
which not 
engine of any description. 


distinction of 


single steam 
Both her ar 
chitecture and her methods of work are 


does possess a 


simple and primitive. It is mainly derived 
from the Indians, and the aboriginal cus 
toms have dominated over foreign infl 

ence, which has modified but not changed 
Indian practices. Santa Fe is all made of 
adobes, except some stone buildings, and 
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there are very few two-storied houses in 
the place But of course the city resi- 
dences are larger and more ornamental, 
their doors are broad and well eased, their 
windows often of large size, and set with 
plate-glass instead of scraped sheep-skin. 
Outwardly they stand flush with the side- 
walk, and show hardly any signs of oceu- 
pancy, but as you pass through the great 
carved door, you find yourself admitted 
into an open hallway, beyond which a 
picture of greenery meets your eye, and 
you pass on to find yourself in a square 
garden of trees and vines and abundant 
blossoms, in the midst of which perhaps a 
fountain plays, or a picturesque well of 
fers the temptation of its mossy bucket and 
cool depths. This is the ‘“‘little square,” 
or plazita, and around it the house is 
built in the form of a quadrangle, the ex 
terior of which is as forbidding as the 
outer wall of a fort, while the interior, 
with its many doors and windows opening 
underneath the low-browed porch upon 
this tlowery court-vard, is always inviting 
and pleasant 

The houses of the American residents 
of Santa Fe, and of some of the more 
wealthy Mexicans, have the walls papered, 
and are furnished in Eastern style, but 
there is nowhere in the Union, I faney, 
mother town in which you may see in 
use sO many things that have become 
quaint and obsolete. The Spaniard fol 
lows the Indian in whitewashing his house 
with powdered gypsum instead of with 
lime. This preserves its snowy whiteness, 
but rubs off easily; hence you will often 
see a breadth of gaudy calico tacked up 
all around the room to prevent the soil- 
ing of elbows and shoulders. The white 
washing (which is present in the hut of 
the poorest greaser as well as of the rich- 
est alealde, and keeps everything sweet 


and clean) ceases at about three feet fro 
the floor, where a bright clay-tinted was 
replaces it, forming a dado that gleams 
and glistens with the innumerable part 
cles of mica which the clay water co 
tained. The ceiling consists of the wm 
painted beams and boards or poles whi 
support the roof, richly browned with ag 
sometimes these are oiled or carved 
concealed under a ceiling of cotton clot 
but usually nothing is added to their plea 
sant natural contours. 

The ancient purely Spanish customs ar 
to a great extent gone Even the pecu 
iar indigenous costumes of the caballero 
and vaqueros, the institution of peonag 
many ceremonials of the Church, and ot] 

r foreign features, have retreated to old 
Mexico under the advance of American 
zeal, which is always inimical—more ag 
gressively destructive than those who ar 
not frontiersmen can understand—to ey 
erything that is not square-toed and com 
monplace. This decadence of old cus 
toms, and disappearance of the ancient 
life and landmarks, will be still more 
rapid now that the railroad has penetrated 
her borders, and the mining interests are 
attracting attention. Nevertheless, Santa 
Fe still belongs to the long ago. 

It is in the streets rather than in the 
houses of the capital that the tourist finds 
most entertainment. As he sits on the 
porch of the excellent fonda, or lounges 
in one of the great arm-chairs that the 
editor of the Sentinel provides for his vis 
itors, or saunters about through the nar 
row crooked streets, his eye is filled with 


lively pictures. In Santa Fe one may see 


all classes and conditions of men—eallant 
Fra-Diavolo-looking Spaniards from E! 
Paso and Chihuahua; blue and gold arm) 
officers; negro soldiers, erect and self-sat 
isfied ; dirt-begrimed bull-whackers, just 














penaimatecan oes, 


from Las Vegas or Arizona; grizzled, 
ryvous-looking miners; natty clerks with 
brew noses; and everywhere Mexicans 
every stage of slothful ease or protest 
make-shift to work, troops of slender 
ik-eyed women, and scant-clothed In 
wus out of the surrounding wilds. 
fhree times a week the military band 
ys in the plaza at sunset, and I accept 
invMation of General Edward Hatch, 
t bravest of cavalry-men and most ge- 
il of gentlemen, to join him in a cigar 
head-quarters, and listen to the music. 
(he benches in the plaza soon fill up, and 
the portales that form a complete colon 
nade over the sidewalks around the whole 
become populous with pleasure- 
It is a tri-weekly acquaintance 
day for the whole town. 


square 
inters. 
A noisy train of 
long-horned, thin-bodied oxen, dragging 
trailed wagons piled high with freight 
rom the railway terminus, comes round 
yvoking for the night, the whacker’s long 
hip cracking like pistol-shots as he lashes 
is unwieldy beasts into position. Half 
dozen donkeys, loaded with immense 
burdens of fagots cut in the foot-hills, are 
»wwed to stop their peregrinations in 
search of a customer, and make squealing 
remarks to the rival burros of the grass 
merchant, whose boy is kept busy with 
his club in protecting the verdant cargo. 
Here approaches an aged parchment-cased 
Mexican whose skin is much the color of 
his shoes, and begs us to buy his musk 
melons, or his peppers, or at least, se 
nores, the wild plums that lie in red and 
saccharine masses under the lid of his 
iome-made basket. Then an Indian, tall, 
straight, grinning from under hair ‘* bang- 
ed” like a Saratoga belle’s, saunters up, 
and thrusts from under his striped blank 
et a bony hand and arm, with a ‘* How ?” 
that seems to come from the heels of his 
beaded moceasins. He tears from his bun 
dle a fragment of coarse wrapping paper, 
sprinkles upon it some tobacco, and calm- 
ly begs a light from the general’s cigar. 
It is given (dignity amounts to nothing 


with an Indian in such matters), and the | 


aborigine moves on to range himself with 
half a dozen other shapeless figures in 
stripes and checkers and zigzags of Navajo 
blanket, who lean upon the fence, and 
<eep time to the quickstep with their act 
ive toes. 

Everywhere are troops of women; and 
just before us one of the acknowledged 
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demi-monde sits chatting with a young 
mother, nodding to acquaintances, and 
amusing the little laughing nut-brown 
babe, without any one lifting an evebrow 
A woman must be very far gone indeed 
before Mexican society (barring a select 
few) will ostracize her. This girl is dress 
ed in an attempt at American style, and 
loses by it. Her hat explains what be 
comes of the remnants of superannuated 
and culled-out stock which must be left 
over from each season. The shops of San 
ta Fe are a museum of ancient styles in 
bonnets and hats—relics of fashions which 
expired before the war, and evidences of 
an ingenuity in bad taste that could nev 
er be equalled by a design to produce hor 
rible effects. people 
who buy them. What do they know of 
fashion at Santo Domingo or Abiquiu ? 
Lam inclined to believe that the report 


It is the country 


| ed grace of motion traditional in speaking 
» corner, and stops to listen before un- | 


of the Spanish has not been wholly lost 
in their American descendants. In their 
cvait, in their attitudes (when not sitting on 
their heels), in the use of the ever-present 
fan, and the motion of the slender hand, 
there is a natural and familiar grace not 


| characteristic of American ladies, and ut 


terly lacking in the peasantry of the Teu 
tonic and other Northern races. What 
has often been remarked of the senoritas 
of old Castile is still true of the young 
women of Santa Fe. 

There is Indian blood in all their veins, 
so that their complexions are sometimes 
very dark. 
and small. 


Generally they are slender 
A fat Mexican is a rare sight 
The young women are noticeable for their 
neat, taper hands and small, arched feet. 
To watch the senoritas dancing at the fan 
dango is a pretty sight, and to listen to 
their soft prattle, or hear their musical, 
infectious laughter, is worth the long stage 
journey; but never spoil the charm by 
looking at the speaker, for voice is no eri 
terion of age or appearance, and never, 
never ask them to sing! The jays that 
flaunt their azure plumes among the pino 
branches on the mesa make better music. 
The Mexican is not a singing bird. 

The pretty Spanish misses are very shy 
and modest, but full of curiosity, peeking 
at the stranger from under the coquettish 
mantilla or gay shawl with black eyes 
full of merry questions.. But they are 
very sociable for all that, and the most 
abandoned among them rarely exhibit any 
of that riot whieh finds record in police 
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annals, and drunkenness is almost un 
Known. Considering the early age at 
which maturity is reached, and the inti 
maey with which whole families and 
whole communities herd together, it is 
not surprising that among the common 
classes a high standard of morality does 
not prevail. 

As for the men—some of them are very 
vood-looking fellows, but not strikingly 
so, and when they grow old they wrinkle 
and look worse than the old women, which 
is Saving a great deal. This at middle 
age too. They present comical pictures 
as they hobble round on a cactus-stem 
eane, or belabor a shaggy old donkey 
whose haunches they bestride, behind his 
load of hay, fire-wood, or live chickens, in 
the most sublime indifference to the rul- 
Ing passion of Mr. Bergh. 

Unprogressive through isolation and cli 
mate, ignorant and supe rstitious through 
the influence of their priests, lazy through 
lack of motive, and poverty stricken be 
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PRIMARY CLASS OF INDIAN BOYs. 





cause there is no work offers itself, thi 

love to gamble, to dance at the fandango 

to loaf and smoke and gossip with the 

women, and are never so happy as whi 
sitting on their heels in a spot neither too 
warm nor too cold. Peaceful and court 
ous to-day, they will be cruel and treache1 
ous to-morrow ; and the man who has ho: 
estly brought to you ten thousand dollars 
from distant mines, will steal your coat 
and your donkey as he leaves your hous¢ 
In forming this half-breed race, all the 
vices of the invaders and all the faults of 
the aborigine seem to have been blended 
without much good; and what under dif 
ferent influences might not have turned 
out so ill, has been trodden down bb) 
Spanish despots, and kept in the mire } 
Jesuit priests, until it is hard to think 
well of any of them. The village bh 
dians of pure blood along the Rio Granc 
would make far better citizens, but 
present have no vote. 

Public sentiment and the policy of th: 
government have compelled an unwi 
ing change in the programme of the Rk 
man Church in New Mexico, which no 
finds itself under the necessity of doing 













something toward the education of the 
lians in order to maintain its hold 
on them. One Sunday afternoon | 
valked over to the Catholic College, and 
nting up my good friend and helper 
ther Baldwin, who was playing cro- 
in the garden of the monastery, 
vved him to show me their school for 
Indian boys. He took me to a low adobe 
ding, in the porch of which Brother 
‘iliberto was teaching. It was an ex 
lingly entertaining hour we spent 
here. Lrish Brother Baldwin furnishing 
ity and Italian Filiberto exhibiting the 
affability of his race, and all the more 
striking on the rough frontier. Sitting 
moa long bench were a score of young 
Indians from the different pueblos alone 
Rio Grande, the oldest of whom was 
ot more than fourteen. Some of them 
id distinctly Indian faces of the type 
uniliar to us all over the West; others, 
»wever, were of very light complexion, 
thin of nose and lip, and with faces no 
wore like the American aborigine than 
re those of many a white lad. They 
re dressed in civilized garments, though 
iy wore moccasins, and, as a whole, 
» as fair-lookinge a set of urchins as 
till the benches of any district school in 
the ‘* States.” 
locile, aid an impromptu examination in 
iat they had learned speedily proved 
lat they were so. 


They looked smart and 


The school was opened in November of 
IS78, but many of the boys did not begin 
to attend until later. The number was 
imited to twenty-five, and each of the 
neighboring pueblos was invited to send 
ts quota of lads. Most of them complied. 
Most of the boys were entirely ignorant of 
| book-knowledge, and could talk only 
their native dialect. They were to live 
among both Mexicans and Americans, 
ind needed both languages. The task be 
fore Brother Filiberto, therefore, was to 
give them a common-school education 
simultaneously in Spanish and English; 
ind even he is astonished at the suecess 
that has attended his efforts. These boys 
stood up before us and read rapidly and 
ecurately from reading-books in both 
inguages, which contained words of nu 


nerous syllables, and sentences not easy 
to parse. They translated these from one 
inguage into the other swiftly, and al 
nost always with correctness, the simple 
feat of remembering what their teacher 
repeated for them to translate being a con 
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Then came spelling, and 
they acquitted themselves well, while 
their copy-books were clean and credita 
ble. In arithmetic they had mastered 
everything to fractions, and showed much 
facility. Their quiet, their docility, and 
their orderly attention are said to be re 
markable Krom what I have heard of 
the government schools at San Juan and 


siderable one 


elsewhere, equal progress has been made 


/ in them also 


It would seem that a settlement founded 
and nurtured as Santa Fe has been is not 
likely to die away inaday. The presence 
of water in abundance has made it pertia 
nent thus far, and to this has been added 
the advantage of an extremely dry and 
equable climate, which knows no extreme 
of heat in midsummer nor excessive cold 
in winter, nor is the valley afflicted with 
that curse of Colorado towns, long-con 
tinued and dreadful winds. In a word, I 
may say that in a somewhat wide and ob 
serving experience in the West I have no 
where found so healthful and delightful a 
climate Could Santa Fe afford accom 
modations and amusements to invalids, it 
ought to and would become one of the 
most noted refuges for persons afflicted 
with pulmonary diseases. As the politic 
al, the military, and the religious centre of 


the Territory, she has long been supreme 


Consequently business has centred there, 
and in her wholesale stores you may find 
the staple wares of every branch of mer 
eantile enterprise. The region tributary 
to her is in width from Western Texas to 
Southern California, and descends far into 
old Mexico. Denver, her Colorado rival, 
crowds her closely on the north. Her 
business has amounted to ten millions of 
dollars a year, and it was almost wholly 
transacted through gold and silver coin. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that 
of late Santa Fe has feared that she was 
going into a decline. The Atchison, To 
peka, and Santa Fe Railway, running 
from Kansas City to La Junta, in the bor 
ders of Colorado, where it branches to Pueb 
lo and Denver, has now pushed its main 
track southwestward as far as Las Vegas, 
only seventy-five miles east of the capital ; 
but there lies a mountain chain between 
Las Vegas is itself an old and large town, 
and has facilities for supplying the inte 
rior with Eastern goods and machinery as 
good as and better than Santa Fe. When 
the road pushes on, which will be speedily, 
it will not go nearer than fifteen miles to 
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reader will remem 
the last 


. which, the 


oh up im a of 


remnant of the Rocky Mountain range. 


Thence the road sw 


f the Rio Grande 
iu 
lone hills to the capital, 
hauled 


at wholesale / 


eeps ott to Its CrOossIng 
Will it pay Santa Fe 
rchants to h 


} 


“all W 


merchandise from the 


ay up the 


all 


vhen it is sold 


which must be down again 
Even if, as 


projected, a branch railway be built up to 


the city from the main line, would not it 
be better merchants to re 
at tlie 
point on the main line, or at the 


the great It is 


for the heavy 


establish their warehouses down 


nearest 


‘rossing point of river ? 


not announced where that pomt is ti 
exactly. There is doubt in regard 
future, men ar 


making any investments in the quaint 


whole Business 
town, or seconding improvements 
the merchants reduce their stoeks 
minimum quantity, and wait to see 
next. There are enthusiasts who s 
about the glorious future of the anti 
town, and croakers who decry past 
ent, and to come; but you ask a wis 
what is to be the future of La Villa R, 
de Santa Fe, and he smiles suggestiy: 
shoulders the least bit 


shrugs his 


murmurs, Quien sabe ? 


QUIEN SABE ” 


AN IRISH 
P SEVIOUS to my departure for the 
\ 


rran Islands I dismissed Flanigan, 


I 
and 


waiting for weather sutliciently pro 
pitious for the short though dangerous 


voyage, [ spent a fishing 
where a 


lost its noisy voice in the great 


a few days in 


village at a point on the coast 


small river 
Atlantic. 
| 


list 


I resided in the lodge of an Eng 
1 gentleman who had passed a salmon 
Unable 
to sell, and unwilling to permit it to fall 
to decay, he had left it in the charge of a 
care-taker, who was the 


season there many years before. 


most important 
in the village, beeause she occu- 
Per 
haps when in good repair it had been a 
pleasant lodge at night for a gentleman 
content to stand all day long in a chilly 
stream in trout, but 
during my brief sojourn I found it very 

When the bright 
air without genial 
warmth, the damp walls of our dwelling 
retained last winter's chill, and made the 
occupants shudder with their cold hospi 


person 


pied the decentest dwelling in it. 


quest of salmon or 


uncomfortable. sun 


tempered the to a 


FISHING 


VILLAGE. 


tality. Although the windows 
were carefully stutfed with straw, 
night them 
through a sieve, and the brass china 


broken 


winds swept through 
ornaments grinned with a sickly lust: 
through the gusts of smoke that swep 
down its flues. The care-taker, a poor 
widow—her sad story I will not now stop 
to relate—had three sick children, whos 
cries returned with interest 
of the cheerless abode. 


the miseries 


I have experienced many discomforts 
in my loiterings, but in no place had m) 
mental and physical surroundings be 
so sad as in this wretched village. Thi 
inhabitants half the time were plunged in 
the forced idleness of hopeless poverty 
when the weather enabled them t 
fish, enjoyed only a bare sustenance; \ 


and 


among these elastic and cheerful people | 
found much to charm me, and though 
pelled and disgusted by the filth and eru 


dities of their way of life, I could not lose 


very 


A 
thing in the appreciation o! 


sight of their true humanity. 
important 
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ind. as well as of any other country 
fering so much in aspect from our own, 
to bring ourselves into sympathy with 
e subject before we judge. If we per 
t the rags and filth and poverty of the 


A SUNDAY 


people to repel us, we will never learn the 
rare humanity that lies beneath. Witha 
great deal of difficulty we attune our eyes 
ud hearts and understandings to appre- 
clate a picture of Raphael; we must sub 
jugate our predilections, should they not 
weord with those of the artist, and unre 


vefore the beauty and grace of his Virgins 
ind their divine Infants will seize upon us. 


scending from our Raphaelesque ladder, 
let our sympathies enter those lowly hoy 
els pictured by the Dutchman, where the 
tenderest chords of our human nature find 


their echoes, and we will be enraptured 


SCENE 


with pictures in which there is not one 
beautiful woman, not one elassic, elegant 


type of man—nay, not even a pretty baby. 


Both Raphael and Ostade are good; but 


Che longer we look, the more enthusiastic | 


our raptures become, because we are led 
willingly, with neither doubt nor repug 
nanee, till, at length, admiring 
Raphael, we adore him. Then quickly 
turn to the pictures of Ostade, and how 
vulgar and coarse they seem! 


from 


| thrifty, clean 


we must not seek to admire Ostade from 


Raphael's point of view. Then, ere we 


begin to admire or dispraise, we should 
servedly feel that we are ready to admire, 


enter into the spirit of Irish life and scenes. 
This filthy beggar starting from the door 
way of a cabin, like a beast from its cave, 
presents to our mind a sad contrast with 
America; but how much 
like Rembrandt's golden-hued old wo 
men, whose very rags are haloed by that 
solemn glow of color! One would not 
like to go too near this squalid creature 


But, de- | portrayed by Rembrandt were she alive; 


en tht ie ne fg BR we OE om Some ts P 


. 
. 
’ 
{ 
} 
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so would one avoid contact with this tat 


tered and soiled remnant of humanity 


I did not, 
therefore, greatly care how much I mud- 


who pleads for our sympathy. 


died my skirts among these poor villagers, 
because [ learned to laugh and weep with 
them 
world, they seem to have but one earthly 
hope, America, and one dread, hunger. 
The village possesses no post-ofttice ; 
and 
the priest, two leagues distant, serves nu 


is nO magistrate within many miles; 


as this, and 
people are born and die without any offi 
cial 


merous villages as forlorn 
note. Many suppose that the par 
the 
the kingdom: 


ish priest is most powerful man in 
and it was a subject of su 
preme surprise and commiseration when I 
informed them that the Queen was a wid 


Ow 


On Sundays the inhabitants of the 





THE 


GOSSIPS. 


village appear, washed and shaven into a 
ghastly pallor, in the single street that 
leads up from the sea, and remain all day 
long gossiping and fighting, through sun- 
shine and rain, as if these achievements 
formed a part of their religious duties. 
Now and then the spoils of a wreck are 
washed to their and when the 
coast-guards dispute with them what they 
consider the bounty of the sea, fierce en 


shores, 
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Uncared for and forgotten by the 


there 


nN 
UN AAD» 
“ey S eet 


counters take place, in one of which 
long before my arrival, a poor vill 
had been killed. 

There was scarcely a well-thatehed « 
in in the village; the floors of 
them were as muddy as the roads 
dotted with little pools of water, w 


Os 


seemed a refreshing feature to the d 
The n 


sheltered corner of the eabin is devote: 


that came in in quest of food. 


the pig, and the chickens seize upon ¢ 
Nets | 
from the rafters, and the equipments « 


coin of vantage for a roost. 
the boats are disposed in whatever 
the habitation 
warmest spot on the hearth is usurpe 


nooks boasts of Phe 
the eat, cherished with great care as { 
protector against their terrible enen 
the rats; and beside it an old woman 
did not seem to have changed her clot 
since her youth, coddl: 
the latest 
household. 


born oO 
The villag 
was pervaded with 
strong an odor of 
and tar that less ag 
ble emanations were 
The dung-li 
was zealously guarde 
by the door—L have se« 
it, indeed, in the ver 
living-room of the oc: 
pants—as the riches that 
were to the 
next year’s potato crop 
and every morning thi 
pig was sent out to walk 
with a solicitude for | 


noticed. 


prosper 





health not — bestowe 

upon the other members 

of the family.  Thes 

people — spent thre 

| JZ fourths of their time 

RY 3 " seals idling and gossiping. | 
S enn *, saw poor haggard old 
Fen . women at the doors of 


their cabins, or by thi 

village well, who had 

to crouch like apes t 
make their rags cover them, so mad fi 
gossip that they forgot their hunger an 
the rain that soaked them; and day aft 
day old men gathered on the sheltered 
side of a wall, and talked with as mu 
interest and gravity as if they had nev 
seen each other before, and every recité 
was an unheard-of marvel. ‘Troops otf 
half-clothed and half-starved childre: 


sprawled in the mud, fought among then 
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es. or with loud yells crowded about 

le poor ass, inflicting all the torments 
their untutored imaginations could 
vest, While their mothers, can in hand, 
spered, with amazement written on 
r faces, of all they had heard or seen 

dreamed of since yesterday in a village 
ndent entirely upon itself for its top 
f interest. 

Hither, I learned, the priest came once 
ir to hear the confessions of the in 
tants. They repair to one of the cab 
where, while the pig, chickens, ducks, 

ind geese are kept in abeyance by the zeal 
sus host and hostess, the rite is celebrated 
{mong these people, whose only extrava 
seems to be on the score of their 
cion, he is entertained and requited in 
nanner quite out of proportion to the 
eans of his entertainers; and when de- 
yarting, after the manner of the fond moth 
nthe story-book, who whipped her chil 
lren and put them to bed, he gives them 
, sound rating upon their idleness and 
remissness in their religious observances, 
ind receives in return, *‘ Long life to your 

-verence,” and ‘* Godspeed,” from his 

imble floek. 
One night—it was past midnight—I 
ard repeated knockings at the door be 
As I listened, they became more 
‘quent and urgent, and no one being 
roused but a dog, which snarled and bark 
ed from the hall, I rose, and raised the 
ndow to see who demanded admittance 
itsuch an hour. In reply to my inquir 
‘s, a feeble voice begged for a candle, 
id added, ‘* My little sister is dying, and 

shave no light.” I dressed hastily, and 
descended. At the door I found a poor 
rl so overwhelmed with grief that she 
vas unable to tell me anything of the 
iild’s condition, but that she was very 

and they did not want her to die in the 
dark. I determined to go home with her 
to administer assistance and, if possible, 


mfort, though the sorrows of the poor 
ind their multitudinous miseries make 
one doubt the power of consolation. 
When we arrived at the cabin, which 
vas a few rods distant, the light revealed 
i scene of distress more pitiable than any 
[had yet encountered in this land of pov 
‘ty. In one small room were six peo- 
ple, two pigs, and an ass. There is some- 
\ing in sickness that softens every heart 
ind appeals to the sympathies, even when 
the sufferer has every comfort that love 


can suggest; but how sad was it seen 


under such abject circumstances, where 


the meanest comforts of the strong and 
healthy seemed wanting! I saw by the 
flickering light, stretched upon a few rags 
in the corner of the fire-place, an ema 
ciated little figure, muttering in delirium, 
While the smoke from some wet brambles 
that were piled in the chimney filled the 
room, and almost stifled its occupants 
The mother eried that the child was dy 
ing, and told me that she had been unable 
to eat or drink; that they had done all 
they knew how to do, which, indeed, ap 
peared to be very little. I made use of 
such remedies as [could command The 
family, who stood round helpless through 
ignorance and grief, were soon busied un 
der my directions in the preparation of 
restoratives. As the household did not 
supply sutiicient bedclothing to keep the 
little sufferer warm, I stripped the mother 
of her petticoat, the father of his coat, and 
the elder children of such rags as they 
could spare, and made a very tolerable 
if not a cleanly bed forthe patient. Hay 
ing procured some wine and such neces 
sities for the sick as the fishing lodge af 
forded, I directed the mother to the best 
of my ability as to the measures to be 
taken during the night, and left. On my 
return to my room I wondered whether 
these ignorant people would comprehend 
the instructions I had given or the neces 
sity of following them. I returned,there 
fore, to the cabin, and found their cries 
increased, and an old woman added to 
their number, attracted, as old women 
in such communities always are, by the 
scent of death, as it were, which seems to 
afford them a weird delight. This hag, 
who was looked upon as an oracle, dep 
recated all my efforts, and declared that 
the child was dying, and nothing but the 
will of God could save her. I found they 
had not administered the wine, because 
the child could not drink, and they were 
totally ignorant how to apply the mustard 
plaster, never having seen or heard of 
such a thing. Dipping my finger in the 
wine, | dropped it in her mouth as one 
would feed a bird, and thus administered, 
she partook of it with eagerness and de 
light. When I left the patient she was 
in a comparatively easy sleep and profuse 
perspiration. I may add that during the 
rest of my stay in this village, where, as 
in so many others, sickness means death, 
the little patient steadily improved. This 
incident shows how many often perish 
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among these people for want of the knowl 
edge of the simplest remedies 

When a calm day came and the sea was 
like a lake, and I might have had a plea 
sant day’s sail to the islands, | was charmed 
by the bright sun and delicious tempera 
ture, however, to defer my departure till 
the following day. I wandered among 
the STONY hills, whose hard visages were 
softened in this mild climate with moss, 
lichen, and fern, till they looked as rich 
as the plains of Aready, and watched the 
long rows of industrious harvesters who 
were gathering in the potato crop ere the 
rigor of winter began. Notwithstanding 
the searcity of labor, one man is always 
spared aS an overseer, who, motionless 
himself, ineites in no very polite terms the 
workmen to continued activity. As the 
potatoes are gathered, they are placed in a 
large pit covered with dried ferns, and 
being afterward carefully banked up with 
earth, remain for winter's use. When 
the potato harvest is gathered, the field is 
left for the gleaners, the wretched poor of 
the village, and the crows, to gather what 
ever may have been overlooked by the la 
borers. Or I watched the men and wo 
men, decked in their best apparel, depart 
for the fair at Clifden, enticing the pigs by 
every artifice and persuasion to leave the 
homes so dear to them. Indeed, the fair 
is to these villagers one of the greatest 
events in their existence; they bring back 
a gaudy shawl, and tell for months after- 
ward around the fireside of the wonders 
and splendors of that beautiful town. Or 
saw a cottager’s family in my morning 
walk seated at the door enjoying a frugal 


breakfast, which consisted of a basket of 


potatoes, hot and steaming from the pot, 


devoured without any other seasoning 
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than their good appetites, carefully 
serving the skins, by-the-way, for the pigs 
L observed also that the habit of corne 
loafing, which [had supposed to be pec 
iarly American, flourishes in these remot 
regions with wonderful vigor, and is not 
characteristic of our country alone. — In 
deed, I have travelled for many miles 
Ireland, lamenting its desolation, and | 
have been surprised, if not gratified 
some cross-roads to observe a group of 
idlers which reminded me too strongly 
the street corners in our large cities. CC 
tain phases of what is called Americ 
rowdyism, of which this is one, Ihave fr 
quently recognized in my travels abroad 
I must therefore presume that all our 1: 
tional vices are not indigenous, 

Poor as the village was, it possessed. a 
dignitary styled a money-lender, who 
‘gave out loan money” at an exorbitant 
rate of interest. He often came in to 
drink a cup of my hostess’s tea, whic! 
was invariably partaken of  witho 
thanks, and a contemptuous reference to 
its weakness. There are few Irish vil 
lages which do not possess one or more 
of these cormorants, who are looked upor 
with fear and respect by the poor peopl 
involved in their toils. This worthy 
formed me that he knew of the best boat 
in the neighborhood, owned by an old 


} 
Hl 


man whose experience and intelligenc 
were so great that the wildest caprices 0! 
the sea were to him as the sports of 
child. i 

‘* At this time of year, ma’am,” he co1 
tinued—ejecting from a mouth whi 
closed like a vise upon the pipe it hel 
little puffs of smoke, as if he were tor 
mean to send forth a generous volume 


‘the weather is very uncertain, and you 








\ ¢ 








ohteen years came from 


un 


ot the less attractive. 


start in a fine morning, and yet in a 
hours find a storm that would destroy 
There is not a better sailor in Con 

ira than Paugheen.”’ 
der the guidance of the money lend 
| started for Paugheen’s cabin, to make 
my to 
It was a wretched hovel at 


cain with him for passage 
tnmore, 
extremity of the vil 
thatch tied down 


straw 


the 
ropes to pre 
wind from blow 
away, the 
stutfed 
vents, and the door so 

that it could 
closed. The 


r knocked and yelled 


t the 
. } 
singe 
dow with old 
not 
money 
the air of aman who 


mons his inferiors, 


t met with no response. 
about to 


were re 


rm. when a girl of some 


neighboring pathway 


ing a pail of water 
rhead. She was so 
itely in her movements, 


full of queenly dignity, 

I thought of the sa 
d poet’s image of the 
of Her 
itiful face preserved 


ivory. 


superb self possession 
en she saw us, which, 


ther it came from stu 





or 





lity 





unconcern, Was 


Her hands and feet 


vere small and finely formed, and her an 


that 


bouts 


es and wrists were as delicate and firm in 
rcontourasa piece of antique sculpture. 
Is that you, Elleen ?” 
cle 


eried the money 


‘r, abruptly; ‘‘and do you leave the 
deserted entirely, for anybody to 
in away with what is in it 

God save you, ma’am!” she said to 
‘respectfully; and turning to the lend 

replied, with a fine irony, ‘‘It’s not 
uu that will run away with what's in 
house ; 


use 


t 


and as to other people here 
the Lord have pity on them! 


they are too honest to touch more than is 


ind has not returned. 





eir own.” 
‘Where is your uncle 7” asked my con- 
ctor. 


le 


last night, 
[If you will wait a 
inute, I will tell you wheiher he is in 
ght;” and taking the bucket from her 


‘He has been fishing since 
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head, she ran to a neighboring fence, and 
mounting upon it with the agility of a 
eat, looked out toward the sea. 

* He 


‘Bad luck to me! 


Is coming in now,” she cried 


the dinner is not down 
If you will | 


| be there as soon as vourselves ;” 


vet 


Wil 


1urry to the shore, he 
and 


she disappeared into the cabin. 





FRUGAI 


\ BREAKFAST 





A rugged 
where, on our arrival, Paugheen had 


boat. and was packing 


path led us to the strand, 
al 
ready anchor d his 
in his basket the few dozen whiting which 
comprised the product of his twenty-four 
hours’ labor. Yet he was so well pleased 
on not coming in quite empty-handed 
that he 
age could be on an empty stomach, 


the 


man of his 
The 


hoats are 


was as jubilant as a 


hooker, as larger fishing 
called, was lying alongside of a little pier, 
rudely constructed by the fishermen of 
the neighborhood, in the charge of a gir] 
She was coiling the ropes, stowing away 
the sail, and throwing the nets out upon 
the rocks to dry, with an efficiency that 
won my admiration quite as much as the 


amiability which lighted up her face, like 


a halo illuminating the head of a saint. 
The old fisherman, who was left alone 
the world with his daughter and his niece 
Elleen, whom we had just left, depend- 
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ent upon him, had placed the care of his ‘When would it be best to lea 
household in the hands of the latter, and | asked. 
had taught his daughter the skill he pos * To-night,” he replied, ‘with th - 


for though there is not much wind 
is no prospect of a storm.” 
Thereupon the captain and crew 
to come for me at the hour of sailing - 
was near midnight when [I took lea 
my hostess, and Paugheen carried m 
gage, While his daughter ran befo 
with a lantern to the boat. The 
was dark and warm, and the road 
muddy, but because these experiences , og 
novel, [ did not feel their discomfort 
sat in the stern of the hooker, the 





planks being somewhat softened by 
| wrappings, the boat rising and falli 
ArT 
4 
THE MONEY-LENDER 5 
‘ rT a> j m1 
j sessed as fisherman and sailor. This child \\\7 
| 
was so intelligent and wentle in her man \ | 
ners, notwithstanding her rude ealling, } 


that my heart warmed toward her with 





an inexpressible sympathy Her hands l 

were hard from working with tarry ropes, eT 

and her faee reddened by the breath of } \ 

the fierce Atlantic, vet her voice was rich \ { \ 
ind musical, and her luxuriant hair seem = 

ed a badge of her womanhood. When I Ja 

proposed to Paugheen to hire his boat to tye / ; 

go to the Isles of Arran the next day, he 

informed me that he could not go then cee : 
because, as he would be compelled to take 

advantage of the tide, it would bring him | the swelling of the sea, as if courtesying 

so late to his destination that he might be | to the land to which we were about to bis 

embarrassed in entering the island in the | adieu, while the captain disposed of tl 
darkness through the rocks and shoals ropes and prepared to hoist the sail. Sud 





Islas 


a familiar 


saying, " 


Are 


vouce 


came 


from 
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the 


ye there, ma’am 2” 


Is that you, Flanigan?” I returned. 
It is meself, indeed,” he said, with a 


de. ‘t [brought over to-day a grand 


‘leman from Dublin, who is the gov 


nent inspector of the fisheries, and 


ng that you were just going, I come 


uN vodspeed. 


Take 


my 


word, it’ 


sa 


sland you are going to, for I have 


there meself, and in it 
st beautiful draught of bottled porter [ 
r tasted in me life.” 


IT drank 


the 


t this moment the boat shot out from 


ud, like the spray driven back into 


sea 


[It was so dark that the sea and 


uppeared only a leaden mass against 


black shore we were quitting; the nov 


thing, 
breeze, 


of the 
sea 
pounding mx 


e boat, gave m 


the 
and 
tion 


e for 


tile a sense of great 


ilaration, but as the 


sweep of the A 
more 
evident, 


became 


change 


my 


tlan 
and 
en 
l’ to 


most heart-felt dis 


I had tosse 
of 
n larger craft 


billows 


very body does 
ver seasick, in 


mvself master « 


ed Lrode; but o1 


casion my pride 


were, shipw 
ind I felt that 
chedly, 


d on 


many 


,and 


| felt certain pride, 


who 
fee] 
»f the 
1 this 
was, 
reck 


I was 


miserably 


VI : . 
\V hen morning came 


ni 

ul 

eh Lge a 

4 — 
— 


ived, and saw a flat gray line on the 
zon, toward which we had been tack- 


¢ half the night. 


great Atlanti 


By the fuller light of 
day I saw a treeless island stretched 
fore me, on one side of which the yel- 
»w sand melted into the bay, and on the 


c. AS 


I 


watched 


ther the dark cliffs frowned defiance on 


the 


aves break against the cliffs many miles 


} 


, and spend themselves in tall columns 


f white foam that seemed like the ghost 


pon her waves again, I reproached my- 


the ocean’s wrath, and were flung back 


ind desolate a place. 
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if for having undergone so many hard- 
ships to see what promised to be so forlorn 
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Kilronan 
the chief village of the largest of the Arran 
Isles. Through my half-closed eyes J saw 
that a black-whiskered coast-guard 
somewhat surprised at landing the scarce 
lv animate 


There is a sheltered quay at 


was 


piece of humanity which | 
With 


Was placed ashore, and we were 


represented, much kindness my 
luggage 
both conveyed rather than conducted to 


a whitewashed habitation, designated, in 


black letters over a green door, as the 
* Atlantic Hotel.” 
Whether it was be 


cause | was seasick, O. 
that the place Was real 
ly filthy, I know 


but when I entered my 


hot 





THE 


CAPTAIN AND CREW 


room the atmosphere seemed thick with 
the of fish and tar. Disgust 
gave me courage to sally out for a walk 
while my 


odor salt 
rooms were being prepared. 
On my return the shades of evening gave 
relief to the glowing fire prepared for 
me, the bare floor was covered with a felt 
carpet, and there was an appearance of 
cleanliness and comfort which I had not 


anticipated. I listened with a certain 
satisfaction to the wild waves which 
broke into spray a few feet from my 


window, thinking, for all their howlings 
they could not make me the wretch they 
upon their the 


bore bosom 


night 


preceding 
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SHIPWRECKED. 


FROM TH} 





FRENCH 
BEKO! the wine-shop which o’erlooks the beach 
Sits Jean Goéllo, rough of mien and speech ; 

0 ist-guard now, whose ar was shot away 
In the great fight in Navarino Bay; 
Putting | ipe, he slowly sips his gro 
And spins sea-yarns to many an old sea-dog 
Sitti around hin 

Yes, lads—hear him say 
Tis sixt vears ago Uhis very day 
Sin I first went to sea; on board, you know, 
Of La Be Honorine—lost long ago— 
An old three-masted b, rot ilmost, 
Just fit to bu ound Te the Guinea coast. 
Wi et s fa ind stiff 





I Was 


FRANCOIS COPPEE., 


My boyhood 
Where 
Kept 
At ni 


had 


an old 


been passed "neath yonder cl 


man—my uncle, so he said— 
me at prawning for my daily bread. 
he drunk. Such 
blows! 


Ah me! 


nigh 


came home kicks 


what, children suffer no man knows! 
But once 
I learned to take, to bear, and make no sound 
First place, our ship was in the negro trade, 
And once off Jand, no vain attempts were made 
At secrecy. Our captain after that 

(Round as an « was liberal of the cat. 


at sea “twas ten times worse, | 


f 
iou 


The rope’s end, et 


ship’s boy—’twas natural, you see— 





{} 


ffs, kicks, blows, all feil on m«¢ 





SHIPWRECKED 


our salis 


At first we had f in 
B t ll was calm 


thoug 


bovs, 
hipped befo el yonae 
: , ary storn 


Tears bro 


Wi 


save our lives a boat! 


from that . 
r iin shouted ld float 
} 


b { al nh L-11g . Before one wou 
The strau id roke 


shadow 


> friends ; and 


forecastle was 


‘caulked their watch,” 


among some boxes stowe 

arms clasped tightly 

and ery, and press my head 
irs 


rieved bv the tes , , ‘ 
le } 


round h 
Landsmen ¢ 


ry 
wr 
< sink beneath 

piteous ‘ " 1 } 
ft) nliOWS closed above 
1] } 
lowed down the 


heart g 
night 
Black’s large 


ned face 


mourned our 
tongue licked my poor 

. WwW motion swa 
| some flash, outspre 


1 
Ss ol 


k! I think of him s« 


SOON GREW FRIENDS, FAST FRIENDS 
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My own bare feet, the rocks, the sandy shore— | “ What can this mean ?” I cried, yet shook wit 
Salt-water filled my mouth—I saw no more | With that great shudder felt when Deat} 
: . Black seized the gunwale with his teeth | 
I did not struggle muecl I could not swim 1: ° . : 
; hick slimy foam drip from his awful jaw 
I sank down deep, it seemed—drowned but fo ’ 


. Then I knew all! Five days ol trop h 


‘ . : wees S Without one drop of drink, one scrap of 

For Black, I mean—who seized my jacket tight ' ne : a ae) : 

And dragged me out of darkness back to light Had made 009 B epee me Whos petit 

“ : Preserved my life, my messmate, friend, was 

I ship was gone—the captain’s gig afloat : . 
By o brave tug he brought me near the boat You understand? Can you see him and 
I seized the gunwale, sprang on board, and drew The open boat tossed on a brassy sea, 

M ifter me Of all our crew, A child and a wild beast on board alot 

I ¢ and ilone survived the gale While overhead streams down the tropic 
Afloat with neither rudder, oars, nor sail! And the boy crouching, trembling for his 
Bov thoug I was, my heart was brave and stout, | I searched my pockets and I drew my ky 
Yet when the storm had blown its fury out, For every one instinctively, you know, 

I sa it who can tell what wild emotion !— Defends his life. °Twas time that J did 
That if we met no vessel in mid-ocean, For at that moment, with a furious bow 
here was no help for us—all hope was gone: The dog flew at me. I sprang half arout 
W we ifl at bov, dog afloat alone! | He missed me in blind hast W ith all n 
We had been saved from drowning but to die | I seized his neck, and grasped, and held hin 
Of thirst and hunger—my poor Black and L | I felt him writhe and try to bite, as he 

No biscuit in the well-swept locker lay; | Struggled beneath the pressure of my kne 
No ke gy ol wat ha 1 been stowed away, His red eyes rolled; sighs heaved his shinit O 
| those on the Medusa’s raft I thought.... I plunged mv knife three times in his poor t 
Hah! that's enough, A story is best etort. | And so I killed my friend. I had but o1 
| five long nights, and longer dreadful days, 


| 

| What matters how, after that deed was do 
They picked me up half dead, drenched in his 

| And took me back to France ? 


We floated onward in a tropic haze 


Fierce hunger gnawed us with its cruel fangs, 


And mental anguish with its keener pangs 

Each morn I hoped; each night, when hope was eed Say 
Fone, I have killed men—ay, many—in my day, 

My poor dog licked me with his tender tongue, | Without remorse—for sailors must obey 


| One of a squad, once in Barbadoes, I 

Shot my own comrade when condemned t 
I never dream of Aim, for that was war 
Under old Magon, too, at Trafalgar, 

I hacked the hands of English bokrders.  7T\ 
My axe lopped off. I dream not of thos: 
At Plymouth, in a prison-hulk, I slew 

Two English jailers, stabbed them throug 

through— 

Here, Black! old fellow! here!’ I cried in vain. | I did—confound them! But yet even now 
The death of Black, although so long ago 
Upsets me. Ill not sleep to-night. It brit 


nder the blazing sun and star-lit night 


I 
I watched in vain. No sail appeared in sight. 
I 


found us the blue spread wider, bluer, higher 


The fifth day my parched throat was all on fire, 
When something suddenly my notice caught 
Black, crouching, shivering, underneath a thwart. 
He looked his dreadful look no tongue can tell— 
And his kind eyes glared like coals of hell! 


He looked me in the face and crouched again. 
I rose; he snarled, drew back. How piteously 


His eves entreated help! Hi snapped at me! Here, boy! Another glass! We'lltalk of othert 
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. works of Luca della Robbia are not | has never felt its loveliness before. O 
among those which compel instan- | he may stroll into a country church, and 
taneous admiration even from uninstruct- | a Robbian medallion will shine forth as 
ed eyes. On the contrary, they are usual-|a jewel among tawdry ornaments and 
ly regarded at first with indifference, if | ghastly daubs; or on some lonely mount 
not with disappointment, by the ordinary | ain a magnificent group of celestial faces 
traveller, however he may veil his feel- | will light up a gloomy convent chap 
ings under the phrases which his guide-| and he will know that a new spring ¢ 
hook and his artistic friends prescribe. | pleasure has been opened to him, and 1 
Nay, he may even live among these works | joice over it as great spoil. 
for years without ever having a real sense Happily the age which produced this 
of their beauty, so overpowering are the | work was capable of appreciating 
mightier triumphs of art by which he is | Hardly any important building was erect 
surrounded. But on some day when he | ed in Tuseany, from the time when Lu 
is not thinking of them at all, as he passes | della Robbia perfected his invention t 
on his way a cherub face will flash out | its secret died out with his followers, that 
] 


upon him, and he will wonder that he} did not boast among its chief ornaments 








ADONNA AND CHILD, IN FACADE OF ST. MIf HAEL’S, 


me specimen of Robbian art. Nor was 
e rage for terra-cotta decoration con- 
ed to Tuscany, or even to Italy, but it 
on extended all over Europe. 


Luea della Robbia was born in Florence | 


1400, at the beginning of that wonder 
period of fruitfulness in arts and let 
rs which we call the Renaissance. Both 
ne and place were full of inspiration 
id artistic impulse. Arnolfo’s great ca 
hedral was awaiting its dome; Giotto’s 

‘ampanile was nearing the completion 

its perfect beauty; the stately walls 
Santa Croce were being reared to re 
eive the mighty dead of Florence—on 
| sides were the signs not only of mate- 
il prosperity, but of an enlightened use 
that prosperity. Churches, hospitals, 
ind palaces were springing up every 
here, and the gold which had flowed so 
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FLORENCE,—TERRA coTTA.—[ LU A DELLA ROBBIA, | 


freely into Florentine cotfers was being 


as freely spent. All classes of citizens 
felt an equal pride in the beautifying of 
their common home. ‘‘The country,” la 


patria, did not then mean to the multi 
tude what it n 


w does: only the aspira 
tions of poets or the ambition of tyrants 
associated it with the whole of Italy; to 
the noble it was the petty state which he 
helped to defend and aggrandize: and to 
the burgher it did not practically signify 
much beyond the walls of his own city 
Within these narrow limits pride and af 
fection were concentrated, and wealth was 
lavished. 

Religious zeal, also, was more than ever 
a powerful ally to the cause of art. 
Churches and hospitals were built in rec 
ognition of some deliverance, or in hope 


of some future blessing; every family of 


ome eS ang 
eS ag 


$ 


<n 


eo 
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importance had at least a chapel called by 
its name, which was adorned with all the 
magnificence that the owners could afford : 


As the 


the sight of men, so 


every convent had its gems of art. 
architect worked in 
the monk toiled at the fresco within, and 
the 
the cup, in the same brotherhood of artist 
A love of art, 
with a desire to labor in some branch of it, 
is exceptional 
The household talk was of the mar 


voldsmith fashioned the erucifix and 
ic and religious endeavor. 


Was aS common then as it 
now 
vels which were being wrought before the 
eyes of these Florentine citizens; each of 
them thought himself, more or less, a ca 
pable art critic, and young minds were not 
slow to catch the prevailing tone. 

After the 


middle class. 


usual studies of a lad of the 
which did not extend much 
beyond reading, writing, and some know] 
edge of accounts, Luca was put to learn 
the trade of a goldsmith. 
usual preparation for painting, sculpture, 
A late writer 
somewhat strange 
of artistic 
‘As the goldsmith’s craft was un 


This was the 
architecture. has well 
this, to 
commencement 


or 
justified us, 
of a course 
study 
derstood in Florence, it exacted the most 
exquisite nicety in performance as well as 
design It forced the student to famil 
himself with the materials, instru 


larize 
ments, and technical processes of art, so 
that, later on in life, he was not tempted 
to leave the execution of his work to jour 
neymen and hirelings. No labor seemed 
too minute, no metal was too mean, for the 
of the 
nor did he run the risk of becoming one 


exercise master-workman’s skill ; 


of those half amateurs in whom accom 
plishment falls short of first conception. 
Art ennobled for him all that he was eall 
ed to do. 


him to fashion silver vases for their ban- 


Whether cardinals required 


quet tables, or ladies wished the setting of 
their jewels altered, or a pope wanted the 
enamelled binding of a book of prayers, or 
men-at-arms sent sword-blades to be dam 


askeened with acanthus foliage, or kings 


desired fountains and statues for their pal- 


ace courts, or poets begged to have their 


portraits cast in bronze was 
to orfevria, and to all he gave the same 
amount of conscientious toil. The conse 
quence was that at the time of the Renais 
sance, furniture, plate, jewels, and articles 


of personal adornment were objects of true 


» Tals 


paradise” 


pre- | 
pared for all alike by his apprenticeship | 


art. The mind of the craftsman was 
cised afresh in every piece of work 

tv things were not bought, machine 
by the gross in 


a warehouse: nor 


customary, as now it is, to see the 
design repeated with mechanical ree 
itv in every house.” 

According to Vasari, Luca’s mast« 
Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, ‘* who was 
sidered in those days the first master « 
Baldinueci, howey: 
more reliable authority, savs that Lom 
Ghiberti was his teacher. 

Ghiberti was at that time working 


art in Florence.” 


| his bronze doors for the Baptistery—t] 
| wonderful 


doors which Michael Ang 
pronounced ‘worthy to be the gates 

; and Luca must have found 
the designs of his master the best ini 
tive and strictest test of his own powe) 
His first experiments in modelling in 
were so successful that he took courag: 
try his hand on a more difficult materi 
and before long the passion for worki 
in marble and bronze quite turned asic 
his thoughts from other branches of art 
have of hin 
this period, when he was probably about 
twelve years of age, is after a hard day's 


The only glimpse we 


| work, sitting up at night to design, 


his feet in a basket of shavings to ke 

them warm. Indeed, little is known ot! 
him from this time till his thirty-tirst 
vear, though Vasari asserts that he went 
to Rimini at the age of fifteen to execut 
some monumental sculptures for the lord 
of that city, Sigismondo Malatesta ; but 
as the latter was not born till 1417, this 
must be an error. Doubtless, howeve: 
he passed his youth in similar employ 
ment, going from place to place, with oth 
ers of the same profession, as opportunity 
might offer. g 
reputation as a sculptor is evinced by thi 
fact of his reeall to Florence in 1431 
the Board of Works for the cathedral, by 
whom he was engaged to prepare the ma 


That he had acquired a high 
by 


ble-work for the organ to be placed ove 


the door of the sacristy. This most beau 


| tiful work, which is now in the Nationa 


Museum at Florence, though separated 
into ten parts, and placed where the spe: 
tator must look down upon it, instead o 
upward as was the sculptor’s purpose, 11 
and awakens 
keen regret that its maker’s work during 
the preceding years can not be traced out 
They had certainly not been idle years 
which could lead up to such results. 


presses every beholder, 
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e designs of these marbles are groups One requisite alone was lacking; the 
iildren singing, dancing, and play-| inexperienced sculptor had not caleu 
1) musical instruments Such grace | lated well the effeet of distance upon his 
ruthfulness to nature are in all their | figures; and the roughly hewn groups 


] 


des that the words of Symonds do}! which Donatello made for the opposite 








PORTION OF MARBLE-WORK IN ORGAN GALLERY, FLORENCE }LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


1% seem exaggerated. ‘* Wholly free gallery proved far more effective when 
rom affectation, and depending for ef- in position than the elaborately finished 
upon no merely decorative detail, ones of Della Robbia Those of the lat 
these bass-reliefs deserve the praise be ter were, however, considered so satisfac 


stowed by Dante on the sculpture seen in tory that he was invited to complete the 


rgatory : series of bass-reliefs on the lower story of 
‘Dinanzi a noi pareva si verace, the campanile, which had been left unfin 
Quivi intagliato in atto soave, ished by Giotto and Andrea Pisano He 

Che non sembrava immagine che tace.’ contributed five. which are on the north 
Movement has never been suggested in side, next thechureh. The first represents 
tone with less exaggeration, nor have Donatello teaching Grammar; the second 
narble lips been made to utter sweeter Philosophy, personified by Plato and Aris 


nd more varied music.” totle: the third is a musician playing on 











a lute the 


. for Astrolo 
ev: and the fifth, Euclid, for Geometry. 


fourth, Ptolemy 


The bronze door of the north, or, as it is 


the 


called old” s LCTIStY of the cathedral, 


] 


the greatest ornaments of that 


s one oOo 
edifice The contract for it was origina] 
lv given 1n February, 1446, to Michelozzo, 
Masaccio, Luca della Robbia; but 


Masaccio ly ng before the design Was Com- 


and 


pleted, and Michelozzo being absent from 
Florence, the final management, and prob 
ably the greater part of the whole work, 
and is known as 
door is divided 


fell to the share of Luea, 
The 
partments > in the upper one are depicted 
the Madonna and Child, and the Resur 
Christ; beneath these the four 
Evangelists, and still 
of the Chureh 
at the 


his. into ten com 


rection oO 
lower four doctors 
with finely wrought heads, 
corners, 

But during these years that Luea was 
working in marble and bronze, he began 
to desire a more plastic material, which 
vith less expense of time and labor might 
receive the forms his imagination was con- 
tinually suggesting. Probably he was for 
a long time meditating or experimenting 


1 


the mode in which such a material 
could be preserved from the dangers of its 


* After 
says Vasari, in 


pon 


fragile and perishable character. 
having tried many times,” 
his quaint way, *‘ he found that a coating, 
or glaze, made of pewter, litharge, anti 
mony, and other minerals and ingredi- 
ents, melted together in a suitable furnace, 
would have the desired effeet of rendering 
works of indestructible.” 
This deseription of the wonderful enamel 


clay almost 
reminds one irresistibly of the recipes of 
a chef de cuisine for his own specialties. 
Many a in 
sought to discover what were these 


worker clay has earnestly 
“altri 
minerali,” and how they were combined. 
For truly there is no work in bronze or 
marble which so mocks the touch of time 
as these hermetically sealed figures of 
common clay. 

The first terra-cotta work of Luea della 
Robbia of which we have any record is 
the lunette above the bronze door of the 
old mentioned, This 


must have been completed in 1443, as there 


Sacristy already 
is a record of fiftv dire being paid for it in 
that vear. The subject is the Resurree 
tion of Christ. It attracted great admira- 
tion, and the Board of Works ordered a 
companion piece for the other sacristy, for 
whieh Luea took the Ascension as his sub- 


ject 


These works, though they show less 
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richness of composition and freed 
treatment than some later ones, ¢ 


re 
ertheless very beautiful, and are perf 
preserved, 

Cosmo de’ Medici was at that period ¢ 
ing his title of Pater Patrie. Not 
that could be or inteller 
advantage to the state escaped his n¢ 
Art and literature found in him a mu 
cent and discriminating patron. H: 
collecting manuscripts for the Laure: 
Library, which owes its existence to 
and building his villas in the Mugel|: 
Fiesole, and at Caffagiolo. ** Ther 
not a year,” says his biographer V\ 
siano, ‘in which he did not spend fifte 
to eighteen thousand florins in build 
On his palace at Florence he spent 60,1 
on the Church of 8. Lorenzo, 70,000; 4 
went to the Convent of San Marco 
was not enough; and the Badia of Fies 
cost him 80,000." And Lorenzo de’ Me« 
ci, in the Ricordi which he has left, t 
‘T find that 
sums of money were spent between 
vears 1434 and 1471—incredible sums 
deed, amounting to 663,755 florins, re: 
oning only what was disbursed for alms 
building, and without other « 
However,” he adds, ‘‘I 
complain of this, although in the judg 
ment of many it would have been bette: 
to keep a part of it in the treasury; but | 
think this expenditure a great honor t 
our state, and it seems to me to have bee: 
discreetly made, so that Iam exceeding] 
satisfied with it.” 
buildings, a contemporary writer mentions 
that between 1450 and 1480 thirty privat 
palaces were constructed in Florence. 

Cosmo was not slow to perceive tli 
merit of the new kind of sculpture, esp: s 
cially its adaptability for places wher 
pictures could not be 
count of dampness. 


of material 


speaks of this period: 


taxes, 


penses. do not 





Besides these publi 


preserved on a 

One of Luea’s ea ( 
liest commissions was the finishing of thi 

ceiling and floor of a small room, used as \ 
The fame of 
this work caused such a demand for tli 
Robbian sculpture that Luca was obliged 
to call in aid to enable him to meet th 

orders which poured in from all parts of 
Italy, from France and Spain, and eve 
from more remote countries. There wei 

houses in Florence which dealt in Rob 
bian ware, much of it, of course, worthless 
imitation ; but it had become the fas! 

ion, and France especially could not hav 
enough of it. 


a study, in Cosmo’s palace. 





LUCA DELLA 


FIGURE IN FRIEZE OF HOSPITAL FOR FOUNDL 


One of the most beautiful specimens 
ill existing of Luea’s work at Florence 
s the ceiling of the chapel of San Giaco 
no, in the Church of San Muriato, which 
contains the monument of the Cardinal 
James, of Portugal. In the centre of the 
vault medallion 


is a representing the 
Holy Ghost; in the corners are the four 
Kvangelists, and the spaces are filled with | 
plaques in the form of scales, diminish- 
ng in size as they approach the centre. 
Luca lived to the good old age of eighty- 
but after the of his 
ivention and its first successes we have 
scarcely any particulars of his life. Of 
the many works attributed to him but 
have been ascertained to be his be 
ond a doubt. The beautiful lunette over 


vO years; record 


reat 


the door of the church in Borgo Ognis- 


| portraits of the artists. 
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INGS, FLORENCE.—/ ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. | 


santi, and also one over a church door in 
Via del’ Agnolo, and those in the chapel 
of the Pazzi family in Santa Croce, are by 
him: and there are also a number in the 
National Museum and the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti which are undoubtedly his. 
The medallions on the areade facing the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella are sup 
posed to be by Luca and Andrea della 
Robbia, and each end are the 

This 


cottas 


those on 
notice 
that all the terra that are 
known to have issued from the Robbian 
laboratory during 


Is 


able, 


lifetime 
far superior both in design and coloring 


Luca's are 


to those of a later date. Luca’s first es 
says were in pure white, to which he grad 
ually added delicate blues and yellows, 


and occasionally a little very pale green, 





A: AN A ciel 


“GIVING THE THIRSTY TO DRINK —ONE 
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Se ee a 


THE FRIEZE ON THE HOSPITAL AT 


[ROBBIAN SCHOOL. ] 


but in such small quantities did he intro 
duce these colors as to keep them always 
subordinate, and to throw up the white 
parts of the design, or only to form a bor 
der to it 
to these pale tints: 


His successors did not adhere 
and any piece of so 
called Robbian work which has deep blues 
and glaring yellows in it may be known 
to be of a late period, if it 


is Robbian at 
The modelling of Luca is character 
ized by an exquisite purity, and the expres 


sion of his Madonnas and angels often 
reminds us of the paintings of Fra An 
relico And doubtless the wonderful 
visions which the artist-monk was then 


translating into color on the walls of San 
Marco not without their influence 
on the seulptor. For Luea, if may 
judge him by his work, was a man of a 


were 


we 


reverent and tender spirit, open to reli 

gious impressions, and firmly believing in 

the truth of the legends which he depict 
| 


Cu. 


rather drawn from his 
imagination than from earthly models, 


His saints are 


and his cherubs are something more than 
mere mortal babies with wings. 

During the last vears of his life Luea 
occupied himself much with experiments 


in painting on flat surfaces of terra cotta, 


and some specimens of this work may be | 


seen on the Church of Or’ San Michele at 
Florence 

Luca’s will is dated February 19, 1471; 
and except a legacy of one hundred flor 
ins to his miece Cheeea, he gave all his 
property to his two nephews, Andrea and 
his brother Marco. 
He died February 22, 1482, and was buried 
in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Andrea, who seems to have been 


Simone, the sons of 


his 
uncle’s favorite pupil, carried on the art 
bequeathed to him, and is the author of 
beautiful works 


many The lovely frieze 


on the Hospital of the Innocents, at F 
by him, and also the altarpi: 
and other remarkable works in the « 
vent church at Alvernia, in Tusca 
This altarpiece is of marvellous 


ence, 1S 


bea il 
The figures are life-size, white upon ab 
ground. Whether Andrea executed 6 
even directed the Robbia work at Pisto 
is matter of doubt, as he must have be: 
over eighty at the time when the hospita 
was built. The magnificent frieze upo 
it was probably for the most part the work 
of his sons Giovanni, Luca, and Girolamo 
It depicts ditferent works of charity 
six compartments, which are separated by 
panels, each having in bass-relief a singh 
figure representing one of the Virtues 


The liveliness of the attitudes and the 
truthfulness of expression in the faces 
render this one of the most interesting of 


the later Robbian terra cottas; and thoug! 
the brillianey of the coloring strikes one 
at first unpleasantly, it is soon forgott 

in admiration of the skill with which tli 
creat difficulties of the subject have bee 
overcome. The most lasting effect upor 
the mind is, however, produced by the up 
right figures in the panels, which are won 
derfully beautiful. Beneath the frieze 
at the intersection of the arches, are mi 
dallions, with of 
fruits. The compartment representing 
‘giving the thirsty to drink” is said to 
have been made sixty years after tlie 
others, by Filippo Paladini; but it hai 


borders flowers and 


| monizes well with them in design and ey 


ecution, aid is, indeed, one of the most ¢ 
fective. It is uncertain whether the grou) 
of the ‘* Visitation,” in the Church of Sa: 
Giovanni Fuorcivitas, is by Andrea or o! 
a later period. However this may be 
is a work whose exquisite loveliness wil 


be long remembered by those who hav 




















BEFORE TI! 


the wonderful 


it Even 
lh is the chief attraction to sight-seers 


pulpit, 


s old church, is for a while forgot 
s one catches the first glimpse of this 
» in its high, dimly lighted niche, 

e eye returns again and again to it 
increasing satisfaction. It consists | 

two figures of Elizabeth and Mary, 
h are entirely in white. and of life- 

Elizabeth the 
n. and thrown herself on her knees, 


has rushed to meet 


her arms encircling the Virgin's 
ist The upturned face and 
of joyful 
prise, tempered by humility and awe. 
And this to me, that the | 
ther of my Lord should come to me ?” 
on the contrary, is calm and digni- 
Her slight 
- right hand rests on the shoulder of 


parted 


betoken the excitement 


whence is 


figure is almost erect: 
t abeth, not so much in deprecation of 

latter’s lowly attitude, as in tender 
ognition of the homage to her Divine 


Mary's face is very noble and 


ivden. 
ive in its outlines; 


vith the consciousness of her election 
© the mother of the Messiah, but the 
row and eyes express the loveliest wo- 


nly modesty. She has not yet spoken, 
t the answer to Elizabeth's salutation is 
ilready formed within her heart. 
Two of Andrea’s sons received priests’ 
lers from the hands of Savonarola, and 


of these, Ambrozio, labored with me- | 


A Holy 
‘amily attributed to him still exists in the 
weh of S. Spirito at Siena, and he also 


ocre talent at the family art. 


struck a medal in honor of Savonarola, 


earing the portrait of the great reformer 
one side, and on the other a relief of 


Florence, with an arm wielding a sword 
ibove it, and the motto, ‘*Gladius Domini 
sup. teram [sic| cito et velociter.” 


BEFORE T 

[ BUILT a shrine, and set 
And morn and noon at 
And cried aloud until 
Beseeching his cold pity 
Sometimes at dawning, 


the lips are firm, as | 


when 
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Giovann Luea, and Girolamo della 
Robbia not only worked in terra cotta 


t 
but in marble and bronze. The fountain 
in the sacristy of the Church of Santa Ma 
ria Novella at Florence is by Giovanni 
and so also are the heads of apostles and 
the Accademia delle Belle Arti 
the Raphael s 


Logeie in the 


Saints at 


Luca made pavement of 
Vatican 


to France at 


Girolamo, the 


youngest, went the solicita 


tion of some Florentine merchants, and 
was employed by the king and the nobil 
ity. Special mention is made by Vasari 
of the palace of Madrid in the Bois de Bou 
logne, begun in the time of Francis I., on 
which Girolamo is said to have labored 
forty years He acquired wealth and rep 
utation, which he wished to share with his 
brother Luea, and induced him to come to 
France: but Luea soon died, and Girola 
| mo, left alone, and possibly suffering from 
the envy of other artists, concluded to re 
turn to his native country, hoping for the 
| patronage of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
But Cosmo I. 


| the wars then going on to pay him much 


was too much oceupied in 


| attention, and he was at length persuaded 
| to go back to France, where he died in 1566 
Vasari speaks of Ottaviano and Agosti 

no, brothers of the elder Luea, as assisting 

him in his work; but later investigation 
finds no proof that they were even of his 
kindred. Agostino was probably Agosti 
no da Dueccio, the same who undertook to 
make the statue of a giant for the cathe 
dral at Florence, but spoiled the marble, 
so that it was thrown aside as useless, and 
lay in the store-house of the cathedral un 
til it was discovered by Michael Angelo, 
Agosti 
no was the constructor of the fine facade 


and used for his statue of David. 


of S. Bernardino at Perugia, and of othe 
works in that city 


HE SHRINE 


my idol there 


id night my knees I bent 
my strength 


with my prayer. 


was spent, 


the day was fair, 


A ray of light to his stern visage sent 


The semblance of a sn 
I cried, “this strong god 
‘But 


noon came on, and in 


Lile. “Does he relent,” 
, Love, 


its full, clear light 


whose high-priest is Despair? 


I saw his lips, as ruthless as of old; 


And his eyes mocke¢ 
Till 1 was fain to hide 1 


1 me like relentless fate 
ne from his sight; 


But one swept off from him his mantle’s fold 


And lo, my idol was 


Love, but Hate 


not 








THI 





NEAR 





VILLAGE OF PFAFFERS, 


BATHS OF RAGATZ. 


equals of the boats on the Lower Rhin 
As to the scenery along what might b 
called the Swiss Rhine, at least above thie 
Lake of Constance, it is certainly much 
grander than that about which the paint 
ers, poets, and tourists rave, as seen an) 
where between Frankfort and the sands 
of Holland. Neither will the Upper Rhin 
. be outdone in the way of castled hills and 
ph ae rocks, picturesque towns, and strange | 
gends of fierce knights and fair damsels 
There is half a notion prevalent tha 
the navigable possibilities of the river end 
ete knows why so many Rhine | somewhere just about Bingen. At least 
LN tourists—American Rhine tourists, at | we usually get off there, jump into tli 
least—stop short at Mayence or Basle. It | cars, and whirl away from the classi 
vy be that they are too fond of comfort, | stream before we have become half a 
though it must be admitted that the little | quainted with it. 
boats that ply between the Rhine Falls There is a legend that the Rhine has its 
and the Lake of Constance are not the | source in an unapproachable cloud that 


l 


+ 


WISS RHINE. 


THE S\ 




















os somewhere over the Via- Mala 
sts seem to have accepted the legend 
east, few tire their legs in looking 
real source of the stream that was 

Y lieved to be blessed of the cvods. 
Vhat a strange source, it has, in fact! 


e exact, however, there are three 


HINTER 


rees to the baby Rhine; they are born 


plets, but before getting far down the | 


ountains they clasp arms, and wander 


ne 


™ Down, down to the weary sea ” 


One of these baby Rhines is born in the 
Lake of Toma, about a dozen miles 
ove the old mountain convent of Disen 
s. This dark green lake is surrounded 
dreary rocks and ice-clad mountains. 
is 7690 feet above the sea-level 
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Between it and the Disentis co 


and village there are pleasant pastures, ai 


the traveller may feast on the best chees 
of the A ps and a most luscious whi 
honey \s a corollary to the hone 
bears abound in the woods skirting th 


valley So do the ehamois and the 





RHEIN 

mountain fox The people are extreme 

poo They are all cood Catholies. ana 
here is spoken that queerest of moder 
languages, the Romansch. It is. infact 


the original Latin, as spoken by the Ro 
man peasantry. The ancestors of these 
villagers came from Tuscany 

The habits of this pastoral people am 
singular, and such as will not be met with 
sewhere in the whole course of the 


] 
Rhine 


Drippings of glaciers and snow-fields 


es 


no am 
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and wrecked avalanches unite themselves 


: , % 
little brooks, and SKIPR Across the me: 


dows to yom t 


he river in its hurry to the 
At Disentis the 


little stream known 


s the Medelser, or Middle Rhine, leaps 
and laughs to join its sister down one of 
the prettiest and wildest valleys of the 
Alps There are cataracts and falls and 


apids all the way, while on each side the 


nount tins are superlatively erand Even 
the well-known Via-Mala is not consider 
} 


ud ly picturesque and romantic 


so strange 
as is this unvisited valley of the Medelser. 
In these Upper Rhine regions existed the 
strange republics known 
Ten 


ie of the House of ( rod 


as 


the Gray 


League, the Jurisdictions, and the 


Leagi 
founded a 1396, and 


ter united as one republic, intended to 


] 
S long ago as 


were 


protect their people against the tyranny 


ot 


a great number of petty lords and no 


blemen, whose ruined castles still orna 
ment almost every eminence of the Upper 
Rhine 

These stern old republicans had the 
beautiful town of [lanz for their capital. 
They were a heroic set of men, and his- 
tory nowhere records greater sacrifices 
than were made by these people to pre 
serve their liberty. At the little town of 
frons a few people met in 1396, and swore 
a solemn oath, as their Swiss neighbors 
had done at the Riith fifty years before, 
o devote their whole lives singly to the 
attainment of liberty. They succeeded, 
and the republic lasted four hundred years, 
allied with Switzerland. 
Through what strange countries, and by 


what 


when it 


was 
beautiful 
flowed in all those centuries after 

the free land of its birth! Lanz, 
d capital, still stands, a novel and 
The 


views of the Rhine, both up and down, 


changing kingdoms, the 
Rhine 

leaving 
their ol 


picturesque picture of past ages. 


are very fine from Ilanz. One may en 
oy between Llanz and Trons the most 
aried scenery of the Alps bright mea 


dows, dark forests, lofty mountains. snow 


edged 


fields by smiling villages, ruined 


castles, and, sweeping along through its 


bed of dolomite. the winding Rhine 
There is no more interesting picture on 
the whole Rhine road to Holland 

\ little path near [lanz leads to the | 
high Panix Pass, made memorable by the 


retreat of under Su 
Napoleon’s ( rossing’ the 


to 


the Russian 


in 1796 


army 
Warrow 


St. Bernard would seem have been 


boy's- play compared with Suwarrow’s 
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march 


over the icy mountains 
Glarus to Llanz. But then Suwa 


died in disgrace, while Napoleon bi 
an emperor It is curious how con 
things become great when perforn 
of Not that the St 
nard adve nture was a common aftfan 
that, in comparison with the march « 


men renown. 


enemy, it was insignificant. Suwarr 


troops were five days on ice and s) 
marching in single file along mount 
paths, where none but the chamois-hunt 
His was a defeated 
discouraged army, foot-sore, hungry, an 


had ever trod. 


| exhausted, and the bullets of the en 


The ‘Vy were | 


| of 


followed him every inch of the way over 
At St. Bernard, Bonaparte had a well-fed 
and enthusiastic army; the road befor 
him, though difficult, was short; and two 
armies, Hannibal’s and Ceesar’s, had cross 
ed it before him. 

About twenty miles below Tanz 
other branch of the River Rhine bounds 
into the valley. It is known as the Hin 
ter Rhein, and has its source in a glacik 
near the little village of Hinter Rhein 
above Spliigen. 


At the point where the water flows from 
the glacier there is little to interest on 
but the route it follows through the well 
known Via- Mala terrifically 
grand. For miles nature has split a deep 
dark gorge among mountains and rocks 
that her favorite stream might pass 
through to the sea. 

Above and along this chasm engineers 
have built one of the finest highways ot 
the world. For miles the road of the Vi: 
Mala is cut in the face of granite mount 
ains, through long galleries overhanging 
the angered river, roaring along hundreds 
feet below. High bridges are flung 
across the chasm, and the beautiful curves 
and frequent walls and galleries of thi 


orge is 


oO 


road make the spot no less picturesqu 
than awful. 

The diligence drivers crack their whips 
and whirl around sudden 
and along these overhanging ways at 
dizzy speed. 
passed through the Via-Mala on the out 
side seat of a diligence will ever forget | 
ride. 

Just outside the gorge, and five hundred 
feet above the road, perched on the rock 


these curves 


No traveller who has onc 


overlooking and guarding the Rhine, 

Hoch Realt, the oldest castle in Switzer 
land. 
six hundred years before Christ, by Rha 


It was built, the legends tell, som 
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ie leader of the Tuseans, whe) they It is the first bridge that crosses thie 
talv and fled to the mountains As | united Rhine, and there are not many 
stle is very high, and there is no!s ich on all th way to Holland Near to 
p the perpendicular rocks I this bridge stands a sin ple old 
to credit the legend that the castle, or chateau, that has be 
soldiers believed it come liustoric. There was a Littl 


arded by a thousand 


| 


ana hence pore 
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N THE WAY TO THE BATH RAGATZ 

red marching round to storming it. 

is branch of the river is not so pictur 
) sque from the Via-Mala to Reichenau: 
when once there, and the three 
reams one, the union is complete, and 
; e scene changes. At Reichenau is a 

n ooden bridge 238 feet long, in one are] 
d eighty feet above the water. 





in the year 1793, anc 


school there 


ng its modest teachers was 


ane 


future King of France Qn an 


October of the vear 1793 


evening 


a young man, with bundle on 


shoulder, came trudging along 


’ ’ , 
knocked at the 
| The 


himself Cha 


and 


doo. ol the 


the hills. 
schoo POOTH 
stranger called 
bourd Latour He 


Was poor 


and unknown, but he had a 





tolerable education, 


and could teach gt 
arithmetic, 
the 
language. He 


likeemployment. The 


ography, 
English 
would 


and even 


head - master looked 


over, and ray ¢ 


him 
him a position aS as 
sistant teachér, at fif 


hundred frances, 


teen 

or about three hun 

dred dollars, a year 
For long months 


Latour pursued h 


humble ealling in a 


He did his 


quiet way 


work well, he earned 
his daily bread, and 
few troubled them 


selves to learn who thi 


quiet school - master 
really Was or whe hee 
he came. One day 
while reading the 
newspaper in a little 


the vil 


he was noticed to 


restaurant im 
Lage 
be 1h tears The pape r 
the intelli 


cence that his father had been guillotined 


contained 


in Paris His secret was now soon out 
He was not Latour. but Louis Philippe, 
The Revo 


was ban 


heir to the crown of France 


lution had impoverished him; he 


ished from France: no country dared 


knowingly to harbor him; and now, a 


wanderer. he earned his bread wherever 
he could find employment The trave le 
along the Uppe r Rhine will be clad to go 


the little 


room where Louis Philippe taucht school. 


. a 
into the old chateau, and see 
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bors of the Velt 
ley on the 19t 

1620, when mor 
five hundred Pp 
ants were mass 


cold blox 1d 


It seems rer 


that a litth pas 
people should 
been able to proc 
and to defend 
religious liberty 
leys where evel 
top Was crowned 


a castle whose 


and dependents 
bitter enemies of 
dom of any sort 

The heroism of {ij 
bold republic hever died 
out. As late as Nay 
leon’s time, even 
dared to trample unde 


V\, the edicts of the conqueror o 
eee oT Europe. When he den 
é - ed their union with the Hi 
: vetic Republic, they ans 
ed with the sword. <A fi 


4 years later, however, they joine 
Switzerland of their own free 
and thus endeda republic four t 
as old as the American Union 
Close by Chur, and walled in 
the grandest scenery, is Ragat 
watering-place so frequently visit 
of late years by Americans. Gi 
eral Grant stopp 
there for weeks, sun 
j mer before last, 
one of the pleasa test 
j remembrances the 
lagers have of | 
many great who conv 
i} Not far below the a= and ‘go is that o 


union of the three quiet man who wan 
thines hes the old SCHAFFHAUSEN dered about the streets 


on foot, inapparent fo. 
gvetfulness that great 
the seat of abbots, bishops, and other high | armies than Napoleon's had marched at 
Church dignitaries. It was, too, and in | command, and that greater glories tha 


Roman town of Chur. 


It was for centuries 


i 


fact still remains, the great halting-place | crown had been his. Here, as elsewher 
before entering on the journey of the Alps | all along the Upper Rhine, every villag: 
over the Spliigen Pass. |} and hamlet is watched by the ruins ot 


It is worthy of note that the Reforma- | some picturesque old castle perched on tli 
tion had many of its warmest friends and | higher rocks. The river itself is not bea 
greatest martyrs among the people of the | tiful at this point. The banks are wid 
little old republies of the Upper Rhine. and seldom full of water, and the valley is 

A second St. Bartholomew's night was | subject to great overflows. The stream is 
experienced there by their allied neigh- | still too rapid and too shallow for naviga 








THE 
Bre 
Con 


steamers seldom coming above 
at the upper end of Lake of 
At the little town of Sareans, below Ra 
the Seez Valley cuts off from the 


which is supposed to have once 


cen its course through this valley, and 
ito Wallen-See 
ce, to the writer’s mind, 

It is five hundred feet deep, of a 


. the most charming little 
in all Switzer- 
nd 
eautiful blue-green color, and is walled 

on one side with perpendicular granite 
two to three thousand feet 
ove the water. On the other side are 


ountains 


reen slopes, fir groves, and the purest 
specimens of picturesque Alpine villages. 
[f the Rhine really did pour through this 
ake in former ages, its course must also 
lave continued on through the Lake of 


VoL. LX.—No. 359.—45 
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Ziirich, and down the Limmat, reaching 


its present bed at Waldshut, away below 
the Falls of Schatfhausen. 

Near to Sargans the Rhine becomes the 
dividing line between the Austrian Tyrol 
and East Switzerland. The Swiss Canton 


THE WALLEN-SEE 


of Appenzell 


zell” 


‘the little land of Appen 
with its pastoral people and its 
queer customs, runs in here to get a peep 
at the passing river. These Appenzell 
ers are a very democratic people, even 
It 
only that every man has a voice in the 
law-making that it is democratic, but it is 
also in the primitive way in which that 


for democratic Switzerland is not 


will is expressed 

There Was a time when peoples chose 
their kings by meeting en masse on a field, 
giving the tallest man the 
Something very similar is practiced even 
now in little Appenzell. 

Every May-day the whole voting popu 
lation of the 
with swords and umbrellas, and led by a 


and crown 


canton meet, and armed 


band of music, march out to a meadow, 
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OPEN-AIR PARLIAMI 


where the atfairs of state and the election 
of officers are settled in short time by the 
sovereign people. The women of Appen 
zell occasionally join in this procession, 
and the grave-looking officials, rigged in 
the uniform of state, gallantly give to the 
ladies the best standing room on the green. 
A little platform for the town grandees 
is elevated, around which the procession 
Then fol- 
low the affairs of state, decided simply by 
a show of hands. 


halts and listens to a prayer. 


Taxes are voted, fines 
laid, and officers chosen for the next year. 
In a few hours Appenzell’s out-door parlia 
ment is finished, and the people go to their 
homes, and lay their swords and flags 
away to rest for another year. This has 
been Appenzell’s parliament for five hun- 
dred years. 

At Rheineck the Rhine leaves the pic 
turesque grandeur of the mountains, and 
passes into and through the Lake of Con 
stance, the largest body of water in Switz- 
erland 
ty-two miles in length, washes shores be- 
longing to five different 
Switzerland, 


governments— 


new 


Lake Constance, though but for- | 


Austria, Bavaria, Wiirtem- | 


NT AT APPENZELI 


berg, and Baden. It is In no sense grand 
when compared with its rivals of tly 
mountains, but there are many towns an 
ruined castles along its shores that artists 
love to sketch. 

Constance itself is a beautiful old town 
when looked at from the lake side, and 
the environs on the German side are su 
perb. It is very old, but its principa 
deeds in history are limited to the great 
Council of 1414, that lasted three years 
dethroning ‘three popes, and burning to 
death John Huss, the reformer. Many 
of the Huss relics are exhibited in th: 
town, but the people seem, very properly, 
to take no especial pride in this deed of 
their ancestors. 

The Rhine pours out of the lake here 
unaccompanied by the old grandeur of 


| the mountains, cataracts, and snow-fields 


but with a majestic beauty born of the 
and fair scenes about it. Every 
where are villages, princely chateaux, and 
half-ruined castles. There is none of the 


poverty and the desolation that marks so 
many of the picturesque districts of the 
Swiss industry and intelli 


Lower Rhine. 











tle steamers ply 


Lut 
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SUMMER RESIDENCI 


ce the 
le and the surroundings of the Rhine 
Pretty 
constantly 


and freedom have influenced 


veen Constance and Basle. 


here and 
clad 


May 


made of 


he 


en miles, or nearly to Stein, the stream 


tourist 1s by 


SCeHLES 


wherever look For a 


s more the appearance of a lake than of 


er. Just below Constance the beau 
island of Reichenau lies like a gem 
On the hills to the 
At 


] 
al 


ie miniature sea. 


ire chateaux, villas, and castles. 


it 


the simplest among them, but is in 


st one of these historical ; 


IS IS 


sting as having been for twenty years 
the 
ol Josephine, and the step daughter of 
poleon the First. With all her brill 
cy of birth and character, she was an 


home of Queen Hortense, daugh 


lappy and an unfortunate woman. 





GERMAN MPERO! 
She had seen her own father murdered 
the 


an emperor, only to die broken-hearted 


on uillotine Her mother married 


Her ste p father died on a lone island of 


the sea She herself married a king, only 
to be divorced and dethroned, while her 
children and her whole family became 


It 


dening to walk through 


wandering fugitives in strange lands 
is extre mely sad 
the rooms of her little home here, and re 
call the fate that followed her in life 
When Napoleon became Emperor, she 
the 


ed women of his court 


was one of most brilliant and talent 


She wrote excel 
lent verses, arranged plays, and composed 
songs that have cheered the French armies 
from that day to this Her song 


a Syvrie 


in battle 
*Partant 
the French language 


W hen Napoleon's star of destiny failed 


pour | may last with 




















ARENENBERG. 
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ions of Napoleon, and 
who had been friends of 
tense. There were man 
membered incidents ort 
of both: for both, thoug 
very different way, had 
much liked by all the 
Hortense’s kind) 
the poor of all the distric 
embalmed her name in g 
ful 
even the stern republicaa 
Switzerland had a warm s 
pathy for an = unfort 
queen As to her 
Emperor, people 1 
could tire telling of the 
dents his 
pointed to the 
What 
what a horseman! wl 
wrestler! and if half the 
ries be true, what a rake 


cers. 





remembrance there 


son 
late 
of boy hood 
coming 
immer he 


a swW 


his horsemanship it is n 
he had not an 

any where It was a hal 
his never to mount 
the use of stirrup, but to 


tained 
a hor s 


and spring over the er 
and into the saddle at a bo 
Louis Napoleon visited 
nenberg when he became F 
twenty thous: 
people came to bid him 
Asa 


had been a captain of milit 


peror, and 


come young mal 





ASTLE ON 1 MAINLAND BY MAINAU. 
} 
iO bore his name, or were 
ed to | vere banished from France, 
poor Hortense, after being refused a rest 


ng-place in many lands, bought this little 


a quiet corner of Switzerland 


Here she devoted many vears to se lf-cul- 
ture and the care of her two sons. 
Here was spent the boy hood of France's 


second ¢ niperor Arenenberg is a plain 
but is situated on one of the 
oveliest spots of the shores of the river 
In the garden near the villa is a 


house. used 


villa outside, 


Rhine. 


ong, low then, as now, for 


stables. The upper floor of this out-house 
contained the rooms of the young prince, 
Louis Napoleon. Here he studied, and 
nere he schemed 

Ina recent visit to Arenenberg the writ- 
er hunted up a number of old residents of 


; 


Le ne ithborhood who had been compan 








sharp shooters here, and pres 
ident of the 
board. These bodies join 
officially in the greeting. There we 
several coaches and four drawn up at 
station for the Emperor and his staff 
ride in. What was the astonishment an 
joy to see Napoleon jump into the on 
horse wagon of a friend that happened 1 
be there, and with him head the great 
procession through Constance! How tly 
people shouted and clapped hands at the 
democratic Emperor! 

Hortense, after suffering several years 
with a dreadful cancer, ended her event 
ful life here in 1837. She died in the litt! 
upper east room. The stranger going 1] 
there now will be impressed to see every 
thing just as she left it. There is the be: 
on which she died, and near it is the cam) 
bedstead which her son the Emperor ha 
at Sedan. There, too, is her harp, as we 
as the harp of Josephine. 











OW 


yy 


er arm of the lake, lies the 





n stairs there are five rooms filled 
smembrances of the Napoleon fam 
mm a little table in the reception 
Napoleon 
He lela In 


ire rood paintings and = statues 


s the oilt clock used DV 


island of St other 
| 
from life of Napoleon the First, 
se, her mother Josephine ind | 
r Prince Eugéne: also the furni 
esented to Hortense DV the city of 
t the time of her marriage to Napo 


too, covered with 


Dust of Napo 


There, 


yrotner. 
1 OL iVY, IS a Marble 
e Third, taken from a cast of his 
Empress Eugenie repurchased this 
death of 


ise), and presented it to the Emper 


had been sold after the 
was lately the summer residence of 


ind the young Prince Louis. 
the hills from Reichenau, and in 


pretty 


sland of Mainau, with its charming 


ther by land or water 


bil 


ind is made up of range 


ri 


n on their brows. 


st 


ver are 


s reaching down to the blue wa 


Real royalty dwell 


iS here, Tor 1t 1s 


‘opertv of the Grand Duke of Baden 


is father-in-law, the Emperor of 


ny. often spends his summer days 


the kings 


ovely retreat In fact 
Europe have managed to 


1 
Spots around the 


down to Schatfhausen. 


is most interest- 


—_ 1 l on 

There are medizeval-looking vil- 
pretty vineyards, and salmon-fish 
the way. The immediate banks of 


not very high, but the back 


1iountaIn spurs, With many 
Stein is one of the 


picturesque res on the way 
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It is a living reminder of past ives 
It } is queer streets and curious old houses 
With vreatt irrets and bay windows While 
many of the older buildings are covered 

th frescoes and armorial bearings Its 
guardian angel seems to be the castle of 
Hohe iKiimven standing on the hig rocks 
OpDposIte Ch S castle Ss yusta ti ousand 
years od and IS lh Qood preservation 

Of course evervbody is on deck. as the 
thine iters become more rapid and the 
boat approaches Schatfhausen 

Wandering through its crooked streets, 
among its old, old houses nh high nat 
row windows and gabled roofs, one can 
almost forget that he is hg he pres 
ent age The M moth Sa stral ‘ old 


tower back of the town, from nicl t 


fine view of the city and the Alps may be 














had. This tower has valls over se enteen 
feet thick. and contains a spiral stairway 
so broad that one might mou o the 
ramparts in a carriage and fow Close 
rv isthe ecathedra vith the vreat be that 
inspired Se} ier s song of e Bell It 
Is nineteen feet in dliamete ana 1g In 
proportion 

Below the town the rapids of the Rhine 
commence nh earnest The iters are 
very bl by meadow and 
wood a d rate > Iter and 
swifte1 itiful and more bea 
tiful.s ending, until. passing 
the creat e, the tumbie in mag 
nificent rage over the falls at Laufen 
burg The width of the fall is two hun 
dred and sixty-two feet. and its he ohit 
ninety feet tight over the fal on the 
left bar stands the turreted and embat 
tled castle of Laufenbur [| know of no 


IS to be had 
from its windows and balconies, and above 


all On a mooniig 





CROSSING THE RHINE BY MOONLIGHT 


Maer 


eae 


ern 











HOME STUDIES 


| SOMETIMES think limit 
l area, the more novel 
ties and discoveries [ make in natural his 
tory 


the more ] 
nvself to a small 


My observations for the past four 


summers have been almost wholly con 


fined to an acre of ground in the heart of 
a noisy town. <A bit of natural wood 
land oce iples about a quarter of the acre, 
and here I have 

made several dis ai 
coveries new to sei 


ence 


The most interest 


ing creatures that 
have rewarded me 
in my search are 


two species of large 


burrowing — spiders 


that had heretofore 
escaped the atten 
tion of naturalists 


These spiders build 
beautiful, complica 
ted structures above 
their burrows, with 
which they take as 
much pains as most 
birds do in building 
their nests 

The Dr. Me 


Cook has named one 


Rev. 


of these spiders Ta 
rantula tigrina, or 
from 
the fact that the legs 
have annular stripes 
of 


like a tiger's 


tiger spider, 


gray and black 

This species digs 
a tube in the earth six or seven inches in 
But its 
skill and wisdom are displayed in erecting 
the upper part of its domicile, which is evi- 
dently for concealment. It first builds a 
broad, silk-lined funnel at the mouth of 
its burrow: 


depth, and uniformly straight. 


the background is composed 
of whatever material it can reach with its 
long hind-legs while its fore-legs rest in 
the edge of its tube. This funnel is the 
foundation of a coneealed room, which 
sometimes takes it several nights to com- 
plete. It does not work during the day. 

[ had repeatedly tried to see one go on 
with its building, but the light of the lamp 
or my near proximity seemed to disturb 
it; but at last I had the satisfaction to see 


a fine large female go on with her work 


| except at the entrance. 


IN NATURE 





undisturbed by the light or my press 
She first spins a canopy of web over 
funnel, leaving a place of exit on one s 
She next comes out and steps caref 
over the canopy, as if to see whether 


strong and secure. 


Seemingly satis 
that it is all right, she steps down 
letting her fore-feet touch the edge of 1 






COVER TO NEST 


MOVED FROM 


OF TIGER-SPIDI 


ITS BED OF MOSS 


1. Upper side of cover. 2. Unders 
showing place of connection wit! 
tube and the room above. 3. Nes 


tiger-spider with cover raised. 


web, while with 


leas 


her hind 
examines 
and handles various things 


she feels, 


which she rejects. Finally 
she selects a dry oak leaf 
about two inches broad and three in 


length, and lays it over the canopy, and 
proceeds to fasten it down all around 
After the leaf is 
made secure, she reaches up and pulls 


| down blades of grass, and lays them over 


the leaf, and fastens them down with web 
so dexterously that it can not be seen 
except with the closest scrutiny. This 
makes a strong roof over her domicile 
Now she goes within, and seems to be 
putting some finishing touches on the in 
side. This done, she stands in the door 
of her neat, apartment waiting for any 
chance insect that may come within he) 
range. I see a beetle slowly crawling 
along, evidently in search for its supper 
I carefully direct its course toward the 
spider. Quick as a flash she seizes it, and 


goes within her home to make her meal 
Former experience has taught me that she 














he a long time making this meal, so 
my post of observation for that 


. few days thereafter I tind that she 
ompletely closed the entrance to her 
le, and if I did not know the pre 
spot in which it is located, I should 

able to find it 
lave twenty-eight of these spiders 
I visit them ail, and 
that more than half of the number, 


observation. 


males and females, have closed their 
Some of these bur 


s are situated in beds of moss, and the 


s very firmly. 


ss is So cunningly arranged over them 
the most expert naturalist would find 
flicult to tell where they are. I have 

n tried my friends, to see if they could 
lone of these concealed burrows, and 
e limited the space to a few square 
ies, Within which it was located, but 

y scarcely ever hit upon the right spot. 
It is August, and a digger-wasp is mak 
sad havoe among these spiders. She 
ts them to feed her young, and noth 

» but this particular species will do; and 
oe now to all the spiders with unclosed 
ors, for she is sure to find them. The 
sp is large and strong, and has steel 
ie wings, and two bright orange spots 
either side of the abdomen. She runs 
er the ground swiftly, peering here amd 
ere, until she alights upon an open 
irrow, down which she speedily LOeS, 
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THE DIGGER-WASP, COCOON, AND LAI ‘ 


and soon comes out, dragging her victim, 
which she has paraly zed with he y power 
ful sting 
Sometimes two wasps are hunting in the 
same vicinity, and when one finds a spi 
der, the other tries to wrest it from her 
And now a fearful battle ensues. They 
drop the prey, and clinch in deadly con 
flict, seemingly trying to stab each other 
with their stings. The victorious party 
returns to the spider, which is heavier 
than herself, and proceeds to drag it to 
her nest. She runs backward for a time 
dragging it over the ground: then tries 
flying a short distance, but the burden is so 
heavy that she soon comes to the ground 
again She is so active and quick in her 
movements that I am obliged to walk quite 
fast to keep even with her. She carries 
the spider several rods from where she 
obtained it, lays it down on a gravelled 
walk, and hunts over the ground. She 
soon finds the burrow which she has pre 
viously dug, returns to the spider, seizes 
it, and disappears within. She comes out 
empty handed, and proceeds to fill up the 
hole with the earth which she has thrown 
out. She works so rapidly that I can 
searcely tell which feet she uses the most 
She seems to dig with her fore-feet, and to 
rake the earth in backward with her hind 
feet. Soon the hole is full; and now she 
makes a battering-ram of herself by re 
peatedly striking her body on the ground, 
as if to pound the earth down. This done, 
she rakes the ground all over and around 
the place, to make it level, and then seizes 
a small pebble in her mandibles, and lays 
it over the spot, and scatters other pebbles 
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all around it, so that it looks noways dif 
ferent from the surrounding ground. 
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The following spring—when a year 


they are a little more than half gro 


The wasp is gone, and now like a thief | but during the summer they grow ra 


L find 
the spider about four inches below the 


I venture to dig up the treasure 


surface, with an egg sticking in the body 


which the wasp has placed there. 


| changing their appearance. 


ly, and moult several times, each 
By Aug 


| they seem to be nearly full grown, w 


their enemy the wasp makes such ha 


| among them. 


egga hatches into a legless white grub, 
which at once begins to feed upon the | 
spider 


Some strange knowledge more than we | 


possess enables the mother wasp to so pre- 
pare the spider that the meat will keep 
fresh and sweet from four to six weeks, 
or until the helpless baby wasp is full 
grown, and passes into the chrysalis stage. 
It remains a chrysalis until the following 
summer, when a full-fledged, bright-col 
ored wasp emerges. In this state it does 
feed upon spiders, but upon 
and honey 


not nectar 

The wasps continue their raids for two 
or three weeks, only the spiders with 
closed doors escaping. Sometimes one 
has kept herself shut up for two weeks, 
and then timidly opens her door and 
but yet over, 


and, sooner or later, she is sure to become 


looks out; the raid is not 
the wasp’s prey. 

Toward the end of August I see no more 
of the wasps, but out of twenty-eight spi 
ders, only five are left 
open their doors, and occasionally one 





By thus tracing the life history of + 
spider, we find it to be two years old 
fore the first brood of young are hateli 
and if no accident befalls it, it probal 
lives several years. 

These spiders make very interesti 
pets. I capture them by cutting out t 
nests with a sharp trowel or large kni 
and have ready some glass candy jars 
from twelve to fourteen inches in heig! 
in which I carefully place them. I the 
fill in with earth all around, making tli 
jar about half full, and cover the surfac 
with moss, and introduce some pretty lit 
tle growing plants, so that my neryo 
lady friends may admire the plants wit! 
out being shocked with the knowledge: 
that each of these jars is the home of ; 
large spider. 


Some of these spiders take kindly to 
their new surroundings, and at once |b 


gin to repair their domiciles. Others ut 


| terly refuse to take advantage of my kind 


These now soon | 


cuts the threads of web in such a manner | 


as to make a sort of trap door, leaving a 


hinge on one side But more usually 


there is a hole in one end of the oven 
shaped cover, which the spider can soon 
close by drawing the material together 
and fastening it with web. 


In November they all hermetically close | 


their doors, and keep them shut until the 
following April, when the spiders again 
come forth, the females each with a co 
of eggs attached to the spinneret. 
The eggs hatch in May, and the young 
spiders crawl on to the mother’s back—in 
After a 
few days they leave her, and all at once 
For 
two or three months these young spiders 
flit about here and there, over bushes and 


coon 


fact, literally covering her body. 


come rushing out of the burrow. 


on the lower branches of trees, seemingly 
Toward 
the end of July their roving life ceases, 
and they settle down and dig little bur 
rows in the earth, which the first season 
they do not conceal. 


ambitious to get in high places. 


The wasps do not 
molest these voung ones. 


| jar 


ness, and try to climb up the side of the 
j which is impossible for them to a 
complish It is of 
no use to keep a discontented individual 
for it will not build, however tame it bi 


comes. 


to make their escape. 


Such a one I always let go to 
shift for itself, which it very soon does by 
digging a burrow, sometimes within a ft 
feet from where I sent it adrift. 

The male tiger-spider is a handsome fe] 
low, and fully as large as the female. hh 
color the body is a light snuff-brown, with 
dashes of dark purple, while the legs ar 
striped like a tiger’s. The female is near 
ly black. The male takes as much pains 
in building his domicile as the femal 
In fact, one of the males in a jar entirely 
outdid the female in making a tasteful 
retreat. He utilized a little twining plant 
by winding it around, and making a li\ 
ing green bower over his burrow. 

He has a voracious appetite, scarcel) 


| refusing anything I give him, even tak 


ing large hairy caterpillars. He has 


moulted three times during the summer 
and now in September must be full grown 
of which this is the 
first public mention, so far as is known 


But another species 
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tiger, but quite ditferent 
in color The male is a 
soft velvety black, while 
the female is grayish 
brown, or like faded vel 
vet. She has a light gray 
spot on top of the thorax, 
and on the abdomen are 
three dark brown longi 





tudinal stripes alternating 
with ight gray. In young 
specimens these markings 
are quite distinct, but in 
old ones the colors blend 
somewhat. Thetwo sexes 
do not differ in size, the 
male being fully as large 
as the female. The body 
is a little more than an 
inch in length, and the 
legs are large and long. 
which gives it quite a for 
midable appearance, but it 
is perfectly harmless. 

I have provisionally 
named it Tarantula turricula, ve 
serving a further description. The 
hame was suggested from its man 
ner of building. 

It digs a burrow in the earth six or 
seven inches in depth, but the upper 
part of its domicile is entirely unlike 
that of the tiger-spider. This species 
builds a little round tower above its 
burrow It procures sticks from 
one to two inches in length, and ar 








FOUNDATION OF TURRET 


ranges them very symmetrically one 
above the other, laying them so as 
to make a five-sided wal] 

It is usually a most contented spe 
cies in confinement Karly in July 
1 took a fine female, surrounded 

BURROW OF THE TARANTULA TURRICULA and almost covered with baby spi 

ders about ready to leave the moth 

xcels the tiger-spider in its curious archi- | er—the young can readily run up the 
tectural attainments. It belongs to the | side of the jar and escape As soon as 
enus Tarantula, and is as large as the | they left her, I removed the jar to my 
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study; I did not take the nest with this 
spider, as I wished to see what she would 
do with entirely new surroundings. The 


earth in the jar was about six inches in 





MUSHROOM 
GROWING IN THE 
BURROW OF THE TIGER-SPIDER, 
AND HOUSE OF THE 
TARANTULA TURRICULA. 


depth, and well pressed down. I gave 
her sticks and moss to put around the top 
of her tube. 

She soon began to dig a burrow, and 
when it was about two inches in depth, 
she commenced to build a tower above it. 





She takes a stick from my finge) 
places it at the edge of her tube 
works while inside of her burrow 
ing the stick with her fore-legs unt 
arranged to suit her 
then turns around and 
‘ ens it with a strong 
: She takes another stic] 
proceeds in the same 
and continues this unti 
has laid the foundation «| 
five-sided wall. She 
goes down to the botton 
her tube and brings up a | 
let of earth, which she | 
on top of the sticks; she g 
all around, making a « 
of these pellets, which sly 
flattens by pressing her hod 
against them, and arranves 
a them in such a manner as t 
x cover the sticks on thi 
side, making the walls pe: 
fectly round and silk-lined. Now s 
is ready for more sticks, which 
continues to alternate with the pellet 
until the tower has reached the height 
of two and a half inches above her bw 
row. lIsometimes gave her bits of gree 
moss an inch or two in length, which s} 
would use by fastening them to a stir 
with web. This makes the wall on 
outside fringed with moss. 


i 


If she is not in a mood for building 
and I offer her a stick, she takes it in he: 
mandibles, and with her fore-feet gives it 
a quick blow, often sending it with force 
enough to hit the jar; and when she is 
digging and bringing up pellets of earth 
which she does not wish to use in ler 
tower, she throws them from the top of tlie 
walls with sufficient force to make then 
land a foot or more from the burrow, if it 
were not for the intervention of the glass 
This accounted for the fact that I could 
never find any fresh earth near the bu 
rows of these spiders. 

She is also a very neat housekeeper; sli 
leaves no débris in the cellar under lhe 
tower; the remains of all insects ar 
thrown from the top in the same manne) 
she throws the pellets. The tiger-spide: 
always leaves the skeletons of insects i! 
the bottom of its tube, and in time thi: 
makes a rich black mould around the bot 
tom of it, and as a result of this the spider 
is often driven from its home by a great 
mushroom starting from the bottom of the 
burrow, which pushes its way upward, and 
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pletely . demolishes 


reing the spider to 
cnew quarters. Such 
t istrophe never hap 
sto our neater tower 
ler 
confinement the 
ile tiger-spider will 
and eat the male, 
ie tower - builder 
no such wicked 
leney; the two live 
erfect harmony. I 
introduced a male 
o the jar with the fe 
e, which I captured 
July, but he would not build for him- | row, and he has been at work on it for 
neither would he assist her, but he | two months or more, but meanwhile two 
n seemed to be watching her move- | disasters have happened to it—probably 
nts, and would go up on her tower and | some bird, catching a glimpse of the build 
< down, but I never saw him venture | er, demolished the structure in the vain 
iin her burrow. hope of capturing him. 
foward the last of July the female ap- The female in the jar exercises the 
ired with a cocoon of eg 


FEMALE SPIDER WITH YOUNG. 


os, about as! greatest care over her cocoon. On cool 

ve as a hazel-nut, attached to the spin- | days she keeps out of sight down in her 
neret. I now set the male free, and he) tube, which is now about eight inches in 

ga burrow not more than two rods dis- | depth, including the tower. But when | 
tant from where I liberated him. His. set the jar in the sun, she soon comes up 
tower is not so fine as the female's, and as and puts the cocoon in the sunshine 
et it is only about an inch above the bur-| When cool enough for a fire, if I set the 


TIGER-SPIDER AND MOTH 
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leaving her pos 
and she takes 
from my fingers 
a Stranger comes 
the room she al 
seems to know it 

She takes stron: 
sects, like grasshop) 
or large moths. int 
cellar to kill them 
when their strug 
have ceased, she hi 
them up, and d 
ately proceeds to a) 
them of their wings 
legs, which she throws 
away, and then sucks 
the juices from the bi. 
and throws away 
dry carcass. 

Another individ 
of this species | 
several weeks in a si 
lar jar; but she refused 
to build, and would 1 
even repair her 
home. However, shi 
became quite tame 

[ had the satisfaction t 
WEB OF GARDEN-SPIDER : 
(ARGIOPR) see how she killed I 

prey. The moth 

not allowed to {fl 
jar near the) its wings; the spider would get astrid 
stove, she | it, and hold its wings down with her legs 
places the eggs on the | and pierce it with her sharp mandibles 
side next to the stove. | until it was dead. 
[fT turn the jar around, Among country people there is mu 
she soon moves the co- | superstitious dread of spiders; and tli 
coon around to the | more ignorant, the greater the superst 
warm side, letting it | tion. The colored people in Florida bi 
WA hang outside of the | lieve the bite of a spider causes sickness 

walls of her tower. and death. And a Florida ‘‘ecracken 

On the 6th of October the young spiders | gravely informed me that the bite of ai 
are hatched, and very comical they look, | ant—a species of Campanotus that makes 
perched on the mother’s back, and even | its home in fallen timber—would giv 
on her head and legs. When I captured | them ‘the fever.” 
her three months ago in this same condi- | Fallen trees on the barrens, that would 
tion, she was wild and frightened; now | make several cords of excellent wood 
she is tame and quiet. She carried the | would at once be abandoned by the cho] 
cocoon two months before the eggs | perif these ants were foundinthem. B 









GEOMETRIC 





hatched we need not go to Florida to find the ey 
She never leaves her home, her favorite | istence of senseless superstition. 
position is sitting on the top of her tower, The handsome large black and yello 


with her legs folded beneath her. But | spider Argiope is perhaps the most dread 
any unusual noise, like the sudden clos- | ed, on account of its large size and bright 
ing of a door, always alarms her and | colors. A fine specimen of this species 
sends her quickly within; but she has be- | had hung her pretty geometric web in : 
come so accustomed to my presence that blackberry bush in a large field devoted 
she allows me to move the jar without | to this fruit. On walking through th¢ 
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NESTS OF SOCIAI 


field | 


ticed 


ho 


had 


pickers 


on this bush, 

and I sup 

iosed they did not wish to disturb the spi 

er. At last she was gone, and upon mak- 

ig inquiries I learned that a woman more 

courageous than the rest had armed her- 

self with a large stick and killed the mon 
ster! 


This beautiful creature, with her exqui 
site web, is one of the most charming stud 
Sin nature. 


I 
Fee 


spi ler’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 


ls at each thread, and 


line.” 


lives along the 
She is readily tamed, and her solicitude 


over her great pear-shaped cocoon of eggs 
is often quite pathetic 


the 


one side of the mass of cells 


Some species of wasps are very 
interesting studies, especially the 
social 


wasps A tree was being 


trimmed in the grove, when I no 
ticed three or four wasps appar 
ently much excited, and not will 
ing to leave a particular spot. I 
soon found the cause of their griev 


A small 
cut off and thrown down, upon 


ance. branch had been 
which was fastened their curious 
[took the branch and 
stuck it in the ground under the 
The found it, and 
manifested so much intelligence that I re 


paper nest. 


tree. Wasps at once 


| solved to watch them, and see if the \ could 
day afterday 
left the fruit | 


be tamed. 


They belonged to the genus Polistes. 


| The nest is firmly fastened to the branch 


by a slender, strong pedicel, which is on 


The cells 


} are SO arranged as to form a concave cury e, 
| 


as may be seen in the drawing. 
than 
slanting roof 


One side 


is lower the other, which makes a 


To bring these wasps under subjection 


| I supposed would require much and long 
| continued patience, but, to my surprise, | 


found them very tractable and easily won 
My first experiment is to handle the 


| branch, which they resent by acting quite 


waspish; but I am very gentle with them, 
and they never sting me, and they soon 
allow me to hold it in such a manner that 
[ can see them feed their young, and go 
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on with their work, building their paper | accommodate the birds. I had ofte: 
cells They manufacture their paper out | ticed a pair of wrens chattering and s 
of wood. I place a weather-beaten board | ing and peering in at the door, but 1 
near them. Two of the wasps use it;} venturing within. Wishing to lear 
some of the others try it, but seem to con- | cause of their behavior, I mounted a ; 
clude that they have a better manufac- | ladder and looked in. I found that 
turing establishment of their own finding. | rust-red social wasp (Polistes rubigino 
[ hold a small dish of moistened sugar | had selected this novel place to build 
and fruit syrup in my hand, which they | much to the chagrin of the birds, 
find and relish highly. I never leave this | were evidently afraid to venture withi 
for them to help themselves, as I wish to} In the autumn, after the wasps are g 
teach them that Lam their benefactor, and | I investigate their work, and find this 
they soon learn this, and come to meet! been their home for five years. Fou 
me. If I neglect to bring the syrup, they | large clusters of cells were suspended fro 
flit all around me, sometimes alighting on | above. This species attaches its nest from 
a central point, unlike the first-mentio1 
demonstrations that look like stinging. species. These four nests Just about filled 
f one day witnessed a most singular | the space; the one last made was sony 
proceeding among this family. <A large | what crowded and irregularly built 
fat baby wasp died in its cell. The mother 
wasp pulled it partly out, and stroked it 
with her antenna, and seemed to be lick 


ing it At this time there were a dozen or 


my hand, but they no longer make any 


space left for future progeny. 

In the spring a queen returned to thi 
ancestral hall, took in the situation, and 
resolved not to forsake the home of he 
more mature wasps the queen and work forefathers. She selected a stick abo 
ers. Nine of these were hanging about | an inch in length, and firmly welded 
across near the lower edge of some of the 
be at home, all at the same time, during | old cells. 
working-hours. As soon as the mother 
stepped aside, another took her place, and | 
went through the same motions, stroking 





the cells, an unusually large number to 
This made a strong brace, ca 
pable of sustaining the future colon: 
She suspended her nest from the brac 
where the colony Was successfully reared 
and licking it; and this in turn was re 
peated by all of the sister Wasps that were - ; 
present. Then one of the number pulled ME OLD MILL, 
the dead baby out of the cell, and flew | Here from the brow of the hill I look, 
away with it, followed by three or four of 
the family, and I soon lost sight of them. 
All of the social wasps, so far as is 


Through a lattice of boughs and leaves, 
On the old gray mill with its gambrel root 


And the moss on its rotting eaves. 
known, commence the colony with one 


individual queen. The old queen, work And the rushing water’s sound, 
ers, and males die in the fall, while the | qnq 
young queens hibernate through the win- | 
ter, under moss and leaves or beneath the 


I hear the clatter that jars its walls, 


I see the black floats rise and fall 


As the wheel goes slowly round. 


bark of trees, and in the spring they select | I rode there often when I was young, 

a spot to build, and lay the foundation for | With my grist on the horse before, 
the future colony. As the queen has the | And talked with Nelly, the miller’s girl, 
entire work to do in building the first cells As I waited my turn at the door. 

and feeding the larvie, the work progresses | And while she tossed her ringlets brown, 
slowly; only two or three cells are com- And flirted and chatted so free, 

pleted when the first worker emerges. | The wheel might stop, or the wheel might go 
And now the work goes on more rapidly. | — If 
The foundations of other cells are at once | 
made, in each of which the queen places Tis twenty years since last I stood 


was all the same to me. 


an egg, which develops rapidly, and soon On the spot where I stand to-day, 
the mature wasps appear, which join their And Nelly is wed, and the miller is dead, 
mother and sisters in the work, until the And the mill and I are gray. 
colony—in the genus Polistes—often num- | But both, till we fall into ruin and wreck 
bers a hundred or more individuals. To our fortune of toil are bound; 

A small earthen wren-house had been | And the man goes and the stream flows, 
fastened under the eaves of a building to And the wheel moves slowly round. 





WHITE WINGS: 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘*“MARY! MARY!” 


S there any one awake and listening 

| perhaps with a tremor of the heart 
‘White Dove. 
Once the ordi- 

ry loud noises of the morning are over 
brief working of the pump, the wash- 
down of the silence reigns 
once more throughout the yacht. One 
can only hear a whispering of the rain 


the ealling out of 
vy!” from the shore ? 


decks 


above 

Then, in the distance, there is a muffled 
sound of the paddles of a steamer; and 
that becomes fainter and fainter, while 


the White Dove gradually ceases the mo- | 


tion caused by the passing waves. Again 
there is an absolute stillness, with only 


that whispering of the rain. 


The only person on board the yacht who 
is presentable whips a shawl over her 


head, darts up the companionway, and | 


boldly emerges into the moist and dismal 
morning. 


Oh, Angus!” she eries, to this stream- | 


ng black figure that has just stepped on 
deck, *‘what a day you have brought 
vith you!” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” cheerful 
voice from out of the dripping mackin- 
tosh—perhaps it is this shining black 


Says a 


| candlesticks and cigar 
| and books 


| Although,” she added, frankly, ‘*] 


| State-room 
But this sudden sound of oars? and the | 
slight shock against the side of the vessel? | 


A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


that makes the wet face and 
whiskers and hair glow redder than ever, 


garment 


and makes the blue eyes look even bluer 

‘Nothingatall. Johnand Lhave agreed 
But this is a fine 
place to be in, with a falling glass! If 
you get a squall down from Glencoe, you 
won't forget it.” 


it is going to clear. 


‘A squall!” she says, looking round 
Well might eX 


claim, for the day is still, and gray, and 


in amazement. she 


swathed in 
mist; the smooth sea troubled only by 


sombre; the mountains are 


the constant rain. 
However, the faced 
having divested himself of his dripping 


ruddy doctor, 
garment, follows his hostess down the 
companion, and into the saloon, and sits 
down on one of the couches. There is 
an odd, half-pathetic expression on his 
face as he looks around. 

“It seems a long time ago,” he 
apparently to himself. 


‘What does ?” 


Says, 


asks his hostess, removy 


| ing her head-gear. 


‘The evenings we used to spend in this 
very he with a 
strange interest on those commonplace 


saloon,” says looking 
objects, the draughts and dominoes, the 
boxes, the ecards 
‘‘away up there in the north. 
It seems years since we were at Dunve 
gan, doesn’t it, and lying off Vaternish 
Point?) There never was as snug a cabin 


as this in any yacht. It is like returning 


| to an old home to get into it.” 


‘I am very glad to hear you say so,” 
says his hostess, regarding him with a 
great kindliness. ‘* We will try to make 
you forget that you have ever been away. 
must 
tell you you have been turned out of your 
I know you won't 
mind having a berth made up for you on 
one of those couches.” 


for a time. 


‘Of course not,” he said, ‘‘if I am not 
in your way atall. But 

And his face asked the question. 

“Oh, it is a nephew of Denny-mains 
who has come on board—a Mr. Smith, a 
very nice young fellow; I am sure you 
will like him.” 

There was nothing said in reply to this. 

Then the new-comer inquired, rather 
timidly, ** You are all well, I hope 7” 

**Oh yes.” 


** And—and Miss Avon, too?” said he. 
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Oh yes. But Mary has suffered a 
vreat misfortune since vou left.” 
She looked up quickly Then she told 


him the story: and in telling him her in 


in the matter, he was not at all mo 
that passion of anger and desire for y 
ance that had shaken the Laird. N 
all. He was very thoughtful for a { 














dignation awoke afresh. She spoke rap 
idly The old injury had touched her 
anew 


But, strangely enough, although An 
gus Sutherland displayed a keen interest 


but he only said, ‘* You mean she has 
support herself now?” 
** Absolutely.” 





‘She will naturally prefer that to being 


dependent on her friends?” 
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‘She will not be dependent on her 
friends, I know,” is the answer; ‘though 
the Laird has taken such a great liking 
ier that I believe he would give her 


half Denny-mains.” 
He started a little bit at this; but im- 
itely said: 
Of course she will prefer independ- 
ence. And, as you say, she is quite eapa 
earning her own living. Well, 
does not worry about it?) It does not 
trouble her mind?” 
“That affair of her uncle wounded her 
keenly, I imagine, though she said 
but as for the loss of her little for 
tune, not at all. She is as light-hearted 
as ever. The only thing is that she is 


} 


possessed by a mad notion that she should 
sts rt away at once for London.” 
Why?” 
‘To begin work. I tell her she must 
ork he re.’ 
‘But she is not anxious? She is not 
‘oubled?” 
Not a bit. The Laird says she has 
the courage of ten men; and I believe 
That is all right. I was going to pre- | 
seribe a course of Marcus Aurelius; but 
f you have got philosophy in your blood, 
it is better than getting it in through the 
net 
ind so this talk ended, leaving on the 
d of one of those two friends a distinet 
nse of disappointment. She had been 
ler the impression that Angus Suther- 
| had a very warm regard for Mary 
Avon; and she had formed certain other | 
picions. She had made sure that he, 


more quickly than any one else, would 
resent the injury done to this helpless 


And now he seemed to treat it as 
of no account. If she was not troubling 
'; if she was not giving herself 
headaches about it—then, no matter! It 
was a professional view of the case. A 

ise of Mareus Aurelius! It was not thus 

t the warm-hearted Laird had espoused 
Mary Avon’s cause. 


Then the people came one by one in to 
breakfast; and our young doctor was in- 
troduced to the stranger who had ousted 
him from his state-room. Last of all 
came Mary Avon. 

How she managed to go along to him, 
and to shake hands with him, seeing that 
her eyes were bent on the floor all the 
time, was a mystery. But she did shake 
hands with him, and said, ‘‘ How do you 
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do?” in a somewhat formal manner; and 
she seemed a little paler than usual. 

‘**T don’t think you are looking quite as 
well as when I left,” said he, with a great 
interest and kindness in his look. 

‘Thank you, Iam very well,” she said; 
and then she instantly turned to the Laird, 


and began chatting to him Angus Suth 


| erland’s face burned red; it was not thus 


she had been used to greet him in the 


morning, 


when we were far away beyond 
the shores of Canna. 

And then, when we found that the rain 
Was over, and that there was not a breath 
of wind in this silent, gray, sombre world 
of mountain and mist, and when we went 
ashore for a walk along the still lake, 
what must she needs do but attach herself 
to the Laird, and take no notice of her 
friend of formerdays? Angus walked be 
hind with his hostess, but he rarely took 
his eyes off the people in front. And when 
Miss Avon, picking up a wild flower now 
and again, was puzzling over its name, hi 


did not, as onee he would have done, 


‘ome to her help with his student days’ 
knowledge of botany. Howard Smith 
brought her a bit of wall rue, and said he 
thought they called it Asplenium mari 
num: there was no interference. The 
preoccupied doctor behind only asked 
how far Miss Avon was going to walk 
with her lame foot. 

The Laird of Denny-mains knew noth- 
ing of all this occult business. He was 
rejoicing in his occupation of philosopher 
and guide. He was assuring us all that 
this looked like a real Highland day—far 
more so than the Algerian blue sky that 
had haunted us for so long. He pointed 
out, as we walked along the winding 
shores of Loch Leven, by the path that 
rose and fell, and skirted small precipice Ss 
all hanging in foliage, how beautiful was 
that calm slate-blue mirror beneath, 
showing every outline of the sombre 
mountains, with their masses of Landseer 
mist. He stopped his companion to ask 
her if she had ever seen anything finer in 
color than the big clusters of scarlet row- 
ans among the yellow-green leaves. Did 
she notice the scent of the meadow-sweet 
in the moist air of this patch of wood? 
He liked to see those white stars of the 
grass of Parnassus; they reminded him 
of many a stroll among the hills about 
Loch Katrine. 

‘*And this still Loch Leven,” he said 
at length, and without the least blush on 
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his face, ** 
the 


with the Glencoe mountains at 
end of it, I have often heard say was 
as picturesque a loch as any in Scotland, 


on a gloomy day like this. Gloomy |] 
call it, but ye see there are fine silver 
elints among the mist; and—and, in fact, 
there’s a friend of mine has often been 
wishing to have a water-color sketch of it. 
If ve had time, Miss Mary, to make a bit 
drawing from the deck of the yacht, ve 
might name your own price—just name 
your own price. I will buy it for him.” 


A friend! Mary Avon knew very well 
vho the friend was. 

‘I should 
“to 
es 
apout Gleneoe. 

‘Toots! toots!” 


enough confidence. 


be sir,” 


afraid, 


meddle 


said 


laughing, anything 


with 


said he; “ye have not 


she, | 


men in Edinburgh and Glasgow who have | 
painted every bit of Glencoe, from the | 


bridge to the King’s House inn, and not 
Mind, 
I'm looking forward to showing your pie 
ures to Tom Galbraith. Im 


he'll 


one of them able to come near ye. 


thinking 
stare 
The Laird chuck 


‘Oh, ay! 


led again. 
he does not know what a for 
rival has come from the south. 
thinking he'll 
to Denny-mains to meet ye. 


midable 
I’m stare when he comes 
Howard, 
iat’s that down there?” 


The Laird had eaught sight of a pink 


flower on the side of a steep little ravine, 
leading down to the shore. 

‘Oh, I don’t want it; I don’t want it,” 
Mary Avon cried. 

But the His neph 
ew had to go scrambling down through 
the alders and rowan-trees and wet brack 
en to get this bit of pink crane’s-bill for 
Miss Avon's bouquet. 


Laird was obdurate. 


And of course she 
was much pleased; and thanked him very 
prettily; and was it catch-fly, or herb 
robert, or what was it ? 

Then out of sheer common courtesy sli 
had to turn to Angus Sutherland. 

‘Lam sure Dr. Sutherland can tell us,” 
she says, timidly ; and she does not meet 
his eyes. 

‘It is one of the crane’s-bills, anyway,” 
he says, inditferently. *‘ Don’t you think 
you had better return now, Miss Avon, or 
you will hurt your foot?” 

‘*Oh, my foot is quite well now, thank 
you,” she says; and on she goes again. 


We pass by the first cuttings of the slate 


| witches; 
I know twenty young | 


the face of the cliff. We go through th 
long straggling village; and the Laird » 
marks that it is not usual fora Celtie pa, 
to have such clean cottages, with pots of 
flowers in the window. We saunter 
onward, toward those great mount 
and there appare? 
thought of returning. 

‘When we've gone so far, mig] 


masses, is itly 


not go on to the mouth of the pass ?” 
‘*T should like to have a look ey 
at the beginning of Glencoe.” 

“T thought so,” 
shrewd smile. 


asks. 


said the Laird, wit 
“*Oh, ay, we may as 
vo on.” 

Past those straggling cottages, wit] 
elder-bush at their doors to frighten ay 
over the bridge that spans 
brawling Cona; along the valley d 
which the stream rushes; and this glo 
The { 
of the great mountains appears on « 
right, green to the summit, and yet 
sheer from top to bottom that it is di 
cult to understand how those dots of shi 
inaintain their footing. Then the 


overhead deepens and deepens. 


mal 


| on him; he seems to bea huge Behen 


with great eyes, grand, complacent, evi 
sardonic, in his look. But the furtl 
and further mountains have nothing of 
this mild, grand humor about them; th 
are sullen and awful; they grasp the ear 
with their mighty bulk below, bu 
away they lift their lurid peaks to tl 
threatening up there where tl 
thunder threatens to shake the silence of 
the world. 

‘*Miss Avon,” Dr. Sutherland again 1 
monstrates, 


+ 
I 


skies, 


‘*vou have come five or 


miles now. Suppose you. have to walk 


| back in the rain?” 


quarries, the men suspended by ropes | 


round their waists, and hewing away at 


| cheerfully. ** 


‘*T don’t mind about that,” she says, 


But Lam dreadfully, dread 
fully hungry.” 
‘*Then we must push on to Clachaig,” 
says the Laird; ‘‘ there is no help for it.” 
‘But wait a moment,” she says. 
he goes to the side of the road where 
the great gray bowlders and ferns a 
moist marsh-grass are, and begins to gath 


2 


er handfuls of ‘‘sourocks”; that is to say, 
of the smaller sheep-sorrel. ‘* Who will 
partake of this feast to allay the pangs o! 
hunger?” 

‘Is thy servant a baa-lamb that shi 
should do this thing?” her hostess says 
and drives the girl forward. 


The inn is reached but in time: for be 


hold there is a gray ‘“‘smurr” of mist com 
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down the glen: and the rain is begin- 


- to darken the gray bowlders again. 


\ very welcome are those chairs, and 
ie bread and cheese and beer, and the 
imble efforts in art around the walls. 
| e feast is not as the feasting of the 


sh-mongers, if we have no pretty boxes 
irrv home to the children, if we have 
climpses of the pale blue river and 
wing through the orange light of the 
1, at least we are not amazed by the 
arance of the Duke of Sussex in the 
‘+ of a Highlander. And the frugal 
il was substantial enough. 
estion about getting back arose. 
Now, Mary,” Says her hostess, “you 
got to for your amusement. 
How will you like walking seven or eight 


pay 


les in a thunder-storm?” 
But here the Laird laughs. 
‘No, no,” he says, going to the win- 
lo ‘That that. has just 
e up I ordered at the inn on passing’ 
Ye will not have to walk a step, my lass; 
t I think we had better be going, as it 


wagonette 


iS black overhead.” 

Bl ik we 
‘ove back in this silent afternoon, with 
hunder-storm apparently about to break 
over our heads. And it 


on 


enough, indeed, was it as 


and 


again, 


was close 
ltry when we fot board 
ugh there was as yet no wind. Cap 
1 John did not like the look of the sky. 
‘IT said you were going to bring a gale 
th you, Angus,” his hostess remarked 
to him, cheerfully, at dinner. 
‘It begins to look like it,” he answer- 
. gravely; ‘‘and it is getting too late to 
from here if the wind 
As soon as it begins to blow, if I were 
John, I would put out the 


inchor. 


] 


run away rises. 


starboard 


I know he will take your advice,” she 
nswers, promptly. 


We saw little of Angus Sutherland that 
evening; for it was raining hard and blow- | 


¢ hard: and the cabin below, with its lit 
candles, and books, and ecards, and what 
it, was cheerful enough: while he seem- 
<< very much to prefer being 
We could hear the howling of the wind 
through the rigging, and the gurgling of 
the water along the sides of the yacht: 


on deck. 


und we knew by the way she was sway- 
ng that she was pulling hard at her an 
chor chain. There was to be no beauti- 
ful moonlight for us that night, with the 
black shadows on the hills, and the lane 
of silver on the water. 


Then the 





A dripping and glistening figure comes 
down the companion; a gleaming red face 
Mary Avon looks 

up from her draughts, but for an instant. 
‘Well, Angus, what is the 
Queen Titania, brightly. 
hat is all the 
don't you come below ‘“ 
They have 


anchor chain,” 


door 


report 
* And 
And whi 


on deck? 


noise 

been paying out 
says the rough voice from 
out of the mackintosh; ‘it is likely to be 
a nasty night, and we are 


more 


eoing to lower 
the topmast now. I want 
tell Fred to leave out 
whiskey and some bread and cheese; for 


you to be so 
kind as to some 
John thinks of having an anchor watch.” 

“The bread 


Fred can get at any time,” 


whiskey 
And 
you 
are not going to stay on deck on such a 
night. C in here at 
your mackintosh on the steps.” 

Is it that he looks at that draught-board ? 
It is Mr. Howard Smith who is playing 
with Mary Avon. The faithless Miranda 
has got another Ferdinand now. 


and cheese and 
savs she. 
she adds, with some warmth, ‘* But 


ome 


once, Leave 


‘T think I would rather take my tw 
‘There 


some amusement before the morn 


like the rest,” he says, absently. 
may be 
ing.” 

And so the black figure turned away 
and disappeared; and a strange thing was 
that the girl playing draughts seemed to 
have been so bewildered by the apparition 
that she stared at the board, and could 
not be to understand how she had 
made a gross and gigantic blunder. 

‘Oh yes; she. said, hur 
riedly ; but she did not know how to re- 
trieve her obvious mistake 


rot 


oh, certainly,” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN UNSPOKEN 
‘WHat have I done? Is she vexed 
Have I offended her?” he asked, the next 
morning, in 


APPEAL. 


a rapid manner, when his 
The 
but gloom 
earth and sky. it 


hostess came on deck. had 
overspread 
nothing to the 
gloom that overspread his usually frank 
and cheerful face. 

‘You mean Mary?” 
she knows well enough. 

‘Yes; you 
to treat me as though we had never met 
before 


gale 


abated somewhat, 


was 


she says, though 


haven't She seems 


seen ¢ 


as though we were perfect stran- 








gers; and I know is too kind-hearted 


pain 


, 
somew hat 


O Cause i 
Here he 


foramoment; but hise 


wy one any 


looks embarrassed 
istomary stral 
yrwardness comes to his rescue. 
Yes; L will confess I 


hurt by il And—and |] 


much 


to 


ani very 


should like 


KI l there was any cause. surely 
you must have noticed it?” 

S had noticed it, sure enough; and 
in contrast with that studied coldness 


Avon had to 


rmer davs, She had remarked 


which Mary shown her 


; : ‘ 14 
the exceeding frien lliness the young lady 


tne 


] . 
1 puew. 
eo 1] | an , 
But would she draw the 


; 1 1, 
oby lous CONnCiLU 


Laird’s 1h¢ 


» » 1 
KOLIYV , SLit \\) 


1 
is too stanch a 


lieve any such thing All the 


Sa there remained in her mind a vague 
eeling of surprise, with perhaps a touch 
of personal injury 

Well, Angus, you know,” she said, 
evasivel Mary is very much preoccu 


present, Her whole condi 


1o"¢ d, and she has many 


she is frank enough 


her other friends. What have I don 
that I should be made a stranger of 2 

A strang answer comes to these idle 
frettings of the hour. Far away on the 

10 a number of small black figures 
emerge from the woods, and slowly pass 
alone the winding road that skirts the 

cks. They are following a cart—a com 
mon farm-yard cart; but on the wooden 
planks 1s placed a dark object that is 
touched here and there with silver—or 
pe rhay S 1t 1s only the white eords. Be- 
tween th overhanging eloom of the 
mountail and the cold grays of the 


wind-swept sea the small black line pass 
es slo ly on. And these two on board 
tl t watch it in silence. Are they 
listening for the wail of the pipes—the | 


the 
But 
winds are loud, and the rushing seas 
and mn the farm-yard 
cart, with its solemn burden, is away out 


"CS eee Lord 
Cumhadh na Cloinne”’? 


o Lovat,” or 


pathe tic airge 


are lou rude 


yW 


at the point; and presently the whole sim- 





pi gveant has disappeare d. The lonely 
bu e-cround lies far away among the 
hills 

Angus Sutherland turns round again 
with a brief sigh. 


‘It Wi 


he says to his hostess; and then he adds, 


| be all the same ina few years,” 


inditferently, ‘‘ What do you say about 
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starting? The wind is against us 
anything is better than lying here. J 


were some bad squalls in the night, 

Very soon after this the silent lo 
resounding with the rattle of halya 
blocks, and chains: and Angus Su 
land is seeking distraction from thos 
cret cares of the moment in the « 
ment of hard work. Nor is it any 
getting in that enormous quantity 
anchor chain. In the midst of all 
noise and bustle Mary Avon appears 
deck to see what is going on, and sh 
immediately followed by young Smith 

‘Why don’t you help them?” she sa 
laughing. 

‘So I would, if I knew what to do. 
Says, eood naturedly, wae! OA ZO < nd 
Dr. Sutherland.” 

It was a fatal step. Angus Suther] 
suggested, somewhat grimly, that if 
liked he might lend them a hand at 
windlass. A muscular young Enelish 


man does not like to vive in, and f 
time he held his own with the best 
them: but long before the starboard 


chor had been got up, and the port « 
hove short, he had had enough of it. hi 
did volunteer to assist at the thr 


halyards. T 


not 
» Miss Avon, who was eal 
observed that it wou 
take him about a fortnight to get his bae 


ly looking on, he 
straight. 

** That,” said 
him instantly, 
too hard at it at first. 
watched the Islay man. 
call *‘ Heave!’ 
he were 


thing himself. 


} fj 1; > 
sne, hndaing an excuse i 
“18 ou 


because V works 


You should ha 
All he does 


and to make his shoulders 


is tO 


go up as if going to do the whol 
But he does not helpa bit 
I have watched him again and again 


‘Your friend Dr. Sutherland,” said he, 
regarding her for an instant as he spoke, 
‘seems to work as hard as any of them 

‘*He is very fond of it,” she said, sin 
ily, without any embarrassment; nor di 
appear to regard it as singular that 

Angus Sutherland should have been spol 
| en of specially as her friend. 


} 
I 


she 


Angus Sutherland himself comes rapid 
ly aft, loosens the tiller-rope, and jams 
the helm over. And now the anchor is 
hove right up; the reefed mainsail and 
small jib quickly fill out before this fresh 
breeze; and presently, with a sudden ces 
sation of noise, we are spinning away 

| through the leaden-colored waters. We 


| are not sorry to get away from under the 
| gloom of these giant hills; for the day still 
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oks squally, and oceasionally a seud of 


rain comes Whipping across, scarcely suf 
ent to wet the decks. And there is 


life and animation on board now: a 

| deal of walking up and down in U] 

s with inevitable collisions: and of re 

the 

joyful pointing tow rd certain sil 

ight in 
ere is hope in front; 

but darkness and the 


The Pass of 


*41 
WILL, 


s shouted against, or wind: 


a 


est and south. 


behind 


] ¢ 
eams Ol 


us noth 





threatenings 


Glencoe has disap 


d in rain: the huge mountains on 
right are as black as the deeds of mur 
done in the glen below: Ardeour over 

there, and Lochaber here, are steeped in 
om. And there is less sadness now in 


since there 


ld refrain of *‘ Lochaber,” 
prospect of the South shining before 


If Mary Avon is singing to herself 


s with a light heart. 

But then if it is a fine thing to go bowl 
ilong with a brisk bre 

different 

and find 


meet us 





ze on our beam, 
round 
the southerly wind 
dead the teeth. 


IS a rood sea TUnNnINGeS up Loch 


t is very when we get 


\vdshiel, 


to in 


ef 1” 
} 
there 


Linnhe—a heavy gray 


-vreen sea t 





the White Dove meets and bre: with 
spurts of spray forward, and a line of 
hissing fe The zigzag 
g Ardgour 

1 Appin, until we can see here and 
ere the cheerful patches of yellow corn 

t the foot of the giant and gloomy hills; 
‘Bout ship” ag 


am in our wake. 


] ‘ = . ae ° 
I ing takes us alternately to 


then ain, and away we 
ro on the heaving and rushing gray 
green sea. 

And is Mary Avon’s oldest friend—the 
woman who is the stanchest of champions 

being at last driven to look askance at 
sirl? Is it fair that the young lady 
should be so studiously silent when our 
faithful doctor is by, and instantly begin 
when he goes forward to 
And 
when he asks her, as in former days, to 
take the tiller, she somewhat coldly de 
clines the offer he has so timidly and re- 
ectfully made. But as for Mr. Smith, 
iat is a very different matter. It 
whom she allows to go below for some 

rapper for her neck. Itis he who stands 
by, ready to shove over the top of the 
companion when she crouches to avoid a 


} 
the 


to talk again 


help at the jib or foresail sheets ? 


is he 
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rain It is he with 
talks—when the 


snot monopolize her. 


passing shower of 


whom she jokes and 


‘I would have believed it of any l 
in the world rather than of her,” says h 
hostess, to another person, when these 
two happen to be alone in the saloon 
below **T don’t believe it yet. It is 
impossible. Of course a girl who is left 


iS pel niless as she is might be pardoned 


for looking round and being friendly with 
rich people who are well inclined toward 
her; but L don’t believe—I say it is im 


should h: 


she saw a 


she thrown 


possible that 


‘just because ince 


Why, 


ver was a girl we have ever known 


the Laird’s nephew. 


so independent as she is!—not any o1 


half 


upon gone 


as proud and as fearless. She looks 


to London and 
nothing at all. 


earning het 
own living as She is t] 


} : 41 1 
verv last cirl in the world to speculate on 


making a good mateh—she has too much 
pride ; 
to 


_ 
thing 


she would not speak another 1 
Howard Smith if 
gested to her. 
‘Very well,” 


such a monstrou 


were sug 


the meek listener 


Says 


not of his suggesting 


The possibility was or, 
assuredly : he knows better. 
Then the Admiral-in-chief of the Whit 
Dove sits silent and puzzled for a time. 
‘**And yet her treatment of poor Angus 
He is deeply hurt by it 
he told me so this morning— 


is most unfair. 
‘Tf he is so fearfully sensitive that 
can not go yachting and enjoy his holi 
day because a girl does not pay him at 
tention—” 
‘“Why, what do you suppose he 


ba k here for?” 
co sailing in the 


White 
He knows 


she says, warmly. ‘To 
White No 
Doves were waiting 
too 
his time to stay away so long from Lon 
don if it were merely to take the tiller of 
He t 
personal sacrifice, because Mary was on 
board.” 


‘* Has he told you so g” 


Dove 2 


if twenty 





well 


him! 


a yacht. came back here, at gr 


‘*He has not; but one has eyes.” 

“Then sup] 
mind: how can you help it ?” 

She says nothing for a second. She i 
preparing the table for Master Fred pet 
haps she tosses the novels on to the couch 


vse she has changed h 


with an impatience they.do not at all de 
serve. But at length she says: 
‘Well, I never thought Mary would 


have been so fickle as to go chopping and 
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changing about within the course of a few 
However. I 
I will not believe that. 


weeks 
being mercenary ; 


Howard 


young 


Smith is a most gentlemanly 


man—good-looking, too, and pl a 
sant tempered. I cam imagine any girl 
liking him.” 


Here 


the 


I). 


a volume of poems is pitched on 
to top of the draueht-board as if it 
had done her some personal injury. 
‘*And in any case she might be more 
civil to a very old friend of ours,” she 


adds. 
Further discourse on this matter is im 
p sible: for our Friedrich d’or comes in 


to prepare for luncheon. But why the 
When we are 
more assembled together 


the 


charge of incivility? once 


, the girl is quite 
reverse of uncivil toward him. She 
shows him—when she is forced to speak 


to him—an almost painful courtesy; and 
down 


she 


as if she were 
This is no flaunt 
ine coquette, proud of her willful e price. 

And as for poor Angus, he does his best 
to propitiate her. They 
about the picturesqueness of various cities. 
Knowing that Miss Avon has lived the most 
of her life, if she was not actually born, 


turns her eyes 


afraid to speak to him. 


begin talking 


in London, he strikes boldly for London. 
W hat is 
the London in moonlig 
with the splendid sweep of her river, and 
the 


bride S ¢ 


} 
iwi 
Wi 


} 


here 


lat ist ¢ 
] 
hit 


there in Venice, in 


world, like 
long lines of gas lamps, and the noble 
But she is all for Edinburgh: if 
Edinburgh had but the Moldau running 
through that 
Prague to 
Cc yuld 


and the bridges of 
what city in Europe 
And the Laird 
is so delighted with her approval of the 
Scotch capital that he forgets for the mo 


valley, 
span it, 


1 349 
compare with It? 


ment his Glaswegian antipathy to the ri 
‘str and enlarces no les WRRSS 

val city, and enlarges no less on the pi 

its wealth of 


There is not a stain 


turesqueness of it than on 


hi 


of 


storical traditions. 
blood on any floor that he does not be 
Then the Sanctuary of Holy 
rood: what stories has he not to tell about 


ileve 1n 


that famous refuge ? 

‘I believe the mysterious influence of 
that sanctuary has gone out and charmed 
ll the country about Edinburgh,” 


our voung doctor. 


all said 
‘*T suppose you know 
that there are several plants, poisonous 
elsewhere, that are quite harmless in the 
of Edinburgh. You 


neighborhood re- 


member I told you, Miss Avon, that even- | 


ing we went out to Arthur's Seat ?” 


It 


won't accuse her of 
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have thought, to expose this graceless { 
before her new friends. So she had ] 
walking out to Arthur’s Seat with hin 
the 


** Y—yes,” says the girl. 
‘ 


summer afternoons ? 

‘Ay, that isa most curious thing,” sa 
the Laird, not noticing her downeast ] 
and flushed ‘But 
they, did ye say ?” 


cheeks. what we 


*Umbelliferous plants,” repli s Ang 
Sutherland, in quite a matter-of-fact m 
ner. ‘“*The CGtnanthe crocata one 
them, I remember; and I think the ( 
ta virosa, that is the water-hemlock.” 
*T would jist like to know,” says 
Lai ‘whet 
that does not hold good about the ne 


IS 


rd, somewhat pompously, 


borhood of Glesea also. There's nothine 
so particular he althy about the climate « 
Edinburgh, as far as ever I heard tell « 
Quite the reverse—quite the reverse. East 
winds, fogs—no wonder the peopl 
shilpit-looking creatures as a general rul 
But t 
ceety isa fine ceety, 1 will admit that; a: 
many’s the time I’ve said to Tom Galbrai 


like a lot o’ Paisley 


weavers. 


that he could get no finer thing to pai 
than the view of the High Street at nig 
from street 

moonlight night. 


Prince’s especially 
A fine ceety: but the 

here the Laird sh« 
‘** And their manner o’ speec] 
a long, sing-song kind 


On a 


people themselves !” ok 
his head. 
is most vexsome 
o’ yaumering, as if they had not sufficient 
manliness to say outright what they meant 
If we are to havea Scotch accent, I prefer 
the the very slight ; 

hear about Glesea. I would like to hea 
what Miss Avon has to say that 


point 


accent Slig accent—yve 


upon 


‘Tam not ave ry cood judge, sir,”’s VS 
Miss Avon, prudently. 
The leaden-blaeck waves 
white foam along thi 
shores of Kingairloch and the opposit: 
rocks of Eilean-na-Shuna; and we are still 
laboriously beating against the souther| 
wind; but those silver-yellow gleams i 


Then on deck. 


are breaking in 


li 


| the south have increased over the softly 


| 


purple hills of Morvern and Duart. Blac! 
as night are the vast ranges of mountain 
in the north; but they are far behind us 
we have now no longer any fear of a whit 
shaft of lightning falling from the gloo1 
overhead. 


The decks are dry now; camp-stools ar 
in requisition; there is to be a consultation 
about our future plans, after the Whit 
was well done, Queen Titania must | Dove has been beached for a couple of days. 
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Laird admits that, if it had been three 
vs or four days, he would like to run 
rough to Glasgow and to Strathgovan, 
t to see how they were getting on with 
as lamps in the Mitherdrum Road: 

as it is, he will write for a detailed 
ort: hence he is free to go wherever we 

Miss Avon, interrogated, answers 
she thinks she must leave us and set 
for London; wheveupon she is bidden 
hold her tongue, and not talk foolish 
s Our doctor, also interrogated, looks 

n on the sitting parliament—he is 

ne at the tiller—and laughs. 

Don't be too sure of getting to Castle 

ey to-night,” he says, ‘‘ whatever your 

Ss may be. The breeze is falling off 

But you may put me down as will 
¢ to go anywhere with you, if you will 


me come. 


bea ‘ ae 35 
his decision seemed greatly to delight 


s hostess. She said we could not do 
iout him. She was herself ready to 
anywhere now—eagerly embraced the 

Youth’ssuggestion that there were, accord 

to John of Skye’s account, vast num 

; of seals in the bays on the western 
wes of Knapdale; and at once assured 

the Laird, who said he particularly want 

eda seal-skin ortwo and some skarts’ feath 
ers fora young lady, that he should not 


be disappointed. Knapdale, then, it was 


Dinner found 
is in a dead calm. After dinner, when 
we came on deck, the sun had gone down: 

1 in the pale, tender blue-g of the 
twilight the golden star of Lismore Light 


in the mean time ? 





LLOUSE was already shining. Then we had 
our warning lights put up—the port red 


bow of t 


light touching with a cold, wan color the 


light shedding a soft crimson glow on the 
| 


ie dingey, the starboard green 


iron shrouds. To crown all, as we were 
vateching the dark shadows of Lismore 
t la F , 2 reurach . 4 3 L. 
Island, a thin, white, vivid line, like the 
edge of a shilling, appeared over the low 
hill; and then the full mocn rose into the 
ee ni on oe heantifi 
partially clouded sky. It was a beautiful 
l 
hight 





But we gave up all hope of reaching 
Castle Osprey. The breeze had quite gone; 
the calm sea slowly rolled. We went be- 
low—to books, draughts, and what not 
Angus Sutherland alone remaining on 
deck, having his pipe for his companion. 

It was about an hour afterward that 
we were startled by sounds on deck; and 
presently we knew that the White Dove 


was again flying through the water. The 
vomen took some little time to get then 
shawls and things ready : had they known 
what was awaiting them, they would have 
been more alert. 
For no sooner were we on d i 

we pr reeived that the White Dove was 
tearing through the water without the 
slightest landmark or light to guide her 
The breeze that had sprung up had swept 
before it a bank of sea-foe—a most unusua 
thing in these windy and changeable lat 


land on all sides of us had « isappeared, 


itudes; and so dense was this fog that the 
while it was quite impossible to say where 
Lismore Light-house was Anecus Suth 
erland had promptly surrendered the helm 
to John of Skye, and had gone forward 
The men on the look-out at the bow were 
themselves invisible. 

‘*Oh, it iss all right, mem,” called out 


John of Skye, through the dense fog, in 


answer toa question. ‘‘I know the lay 
o the land ve ry well, though I do not sec 


it. And I will ke p her down to Duart, 


| bekass of the tide.” And then he ealled 


** Hector, do you not see any land vet 

‘Cha weil!” calls out Hector, in reply, 
in his native tongue. 

‘We'll put a tack on hernow. Ready 
about, boys!” 

* Ready about ! 

Round slews her head, with blocks and 
sails clattering and flapping; there is a 
scuffle of making fast the lee sheets; then 
once more the White Dove goes plunging 
into the unknown. The non- xperts see 
nothing at all but the fog; they have not 
the least idea whether Lismore Liglt-house 


which is a solid object to run agai 





is on port orstarboard bow, or right astern, 
for the matter of that. They are huddled 


ina croup about the top of thi compani n. 


| They can only listen and wait. 


John of Skye’s voice rings out again 

** Hector, can you not mek out the land 
yel 2” 

“Cha neil!” 

‘“ What does he say?” the Laird asks, 
almost in a whisper: he is afraid to dis 
tract attention at such a time. 

‘* He says ‘No,’” Angus Sutherland an 
swers. ‘He can not make out the land. 
It is very thick; and there are bad rocks 
between Lismore and Duart. I think I 
will climb up to the cross-trees, and have 
a look round.” 

What was this? A girl’s hand laid for 


rs 
et 
fy 
a 


"$] 
| 

‘a 
B! 
iq 
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an instant on his arm; a girl’s voice—low, | until it is suffused with a pale blue 





quick, beseeching—saying, ‘*‘ Oh no!” lance; then suddenly we sail out into th, 
It was the trifle of a moment. beautiful moonlight, with the hills a] ’ 
There is not the least danger,” says | the horizon all black under the clea: 
he, lightly. ‘‘Sometimes you can see bet- | solemn skies. { 
ter at t cross-trees,”’ It is a pleasant sail into the smooth ha) f 
Then the dim figure is seen going up | bor on this enchanted night: the fi 


the shrouds; but he is not quite up at the | dows of Castle: Chasen vy are all ; 
pre} 
cross-trees when the voice of John of Skve | mariners are to rest for a while f fro. 


is heard again: travail of the sea. And as we go up t 

‘Mr. Sutherland!” moon-lit road, dua daatelh tc toanaaeata 

‘All right, John!” and the dusky fig- | and asks Mary Avon, who is his e 
ure comes stumbling down and across the | panion, whether she was prepared to s 
loose sheets on deck ‘* Lochaber no more” when we were 

‘If ye please, sir,” says John of Skye;]} ing blindly through the mist. But 
and the well-known formula means that | young doctor remembers that hour or so 
Angus Sutherland is to take the helm. | of mist for another reason. There was 
Captam John goes forward to the bow. | something in the sound of the girl’s voice | 
The only sound around us is the surging | he can not forget. The touch of her h 
of the unseen waves. was slight, but his arm has not even 


‘I hope you are not frightened, Miss | parted with the thrill of it. 
Avon,” says Mr. Smith, quite cheerfully; 


though he is probably Lishesiee: Sie the steer, 
rest of us, for the sulien roar of breakers 
in the dark 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
HIS LORDSHIP. 


‘No, I am bewildered—I don’t know 
what it is all about.” 
‘You need not be afraid,” Angus Suth Miss AVON is seated in the earden 


] 
| 


rland says to her, eevee gp for he will | front of Castle Osprey, under t] 


le Siuadce 


not have the Youth interfere in such mat- |} a drooping ash. Her book lies negk j 
ters—‘* with Captain John on board. He | beside her on the iron seat; she is i 
ees better in a fog than most men in day- | looking abroad on the sea and the mou 
light.” ains, now all aglow in the warm light of 


‘Weare inthe safe-keeping of One great- | the afternoon. 
er than any Captain John,” says the Laird, There is a clanging of a gate belo 
simply and gravely: heisnotinanyalarm. | Presently up the steep gravel-path comes 


Then a eall from the bow: a tall and handsome young fellow, in full 
‘Helm hard down, sir!” shooting accoutrement, with his gun over 
‘Hard down it is, John!” his shoulder. ler face instantly loses 

Then the rattle again of sheets and dreamy expression, She weleomes him 

sails; and as she swings round again on | witha cheerful ‘‘Good-evening!” and as! 
the other tae om what is that vague, impal- | what sport he has had. For answer | 
pable shadow one sees—or fancies one sees | comes across the greensward, places his 

on the star deed bow ? |} oun against the trunk of the ash, takes a 
‘Ts that the land, John?” Angus Suth- | seat beside her, and puts his hands round 

erland asks, as the skipper comes aft. one knee. 
‘Oh, ay,” says he, with achuckle. ‘‘I ‘It is a long story,” says the Youth. 


wass thinking to mys If it wass the loom | ‘‘ Will it bore you to hear it ? lve seen 
of Duart I sah once or twice. And I wass | how the women in a country house dread 


saying to Hector if it wass his sweetheart | the beginning of the talk at dinner about 
he will look for, he will see better in the | the day’s shooting, and yet give themselves 
night.” | up, like the martyrs and angels they are; 

Then by-and-by this other object, to and—and it is very different from hunt 


which all attention is summoned: the fog | ing, don’t you know, for there the wome1 

grows thinner and thinner; some one | can talk as much as anybody.” 

catches sight of a pale glimmering light ‘*Oh, but I should like to hear, really 

on our port quarter, and we know that| says she. ‘It was so kind of a stranger 
have left Lismore Light-house in our | on board a steamer to offer you a day’s 


” 


wake, And still the fog grows thinner, | shooting! 
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‘Well, it was,” says he; ‘‘and the plae , 
een shot over only onee—on the 12t] 
Very well; you shall hear the whole story 


met the keeper by appointment down at 
| A } 


quay. I don’t know what sort of 
yw he is—Highlander or Lowland 

| not such a swell at those thines 
incle is—but I should have said he 


1 a most promising mixture of Dey 
re, Yorkshire, and Westmoreland 
What was his name ?” 
[ don’t know,” says the other, leisur 
‘Tealled him Donald on chanee;: and 
took to it well enough. I confess |] 
vht it rather odd he had oniv one 
dog with him—an old retriever: but then, 
it vou know,the moor had been shot 
and I thought we micht 


long. As we walked alone to the 


1 
r only once; 


Donald says, ‘Dinna tha mind, sir, 

blackeock gets up; knock un ower, 
un ower, sir.’”’ 

At this point Miss Avon most unfairly 

sts out laughing. 

Why,” she says, 


‘what sort of coun 


un was he if he talked like that 
That is how they speak in plays about th 
( ry districts.” 
Oh, it’s all the same,” says the young 
quite unabashed. I gave him my 
to carry, and put eight or ten ea 
ves in my pockets. ‘A few mower, 
sir—a few mower, sir,’ says Donald, and 


Then he would 
me put cartridges in my 


before we left the road ; 


( ns my pockets full. 


n even 
and as soon as 


began to ascend the hill, I saw he was 


( the outlook for a strageler or two. 
or perhaps a hare. But he warned me 
that the shooting had been ve ry bad in 
these districts this year, and that on the 


12th the rain was so persistent that searce 
W here could W 

ive been on the 12th ?—surely there was 
»such rain with us?” 


any body went out. 


But when you are away from the hills 

you miss the rain,” remarks this profound 
eteorologist. 

However, Donald 
ud: * His lordship went hout for an hour, 

and got a brace and a’alf. His lordship 

is no keen for a big bag, ye ken; but is 


‘Ah! perhaps so. 


just satisfied if he ean get a brace or a 

It is the 
exerceez he likes.’ I then discovered that 
Lord —— had had this moor as part of 
his shooting last year; and Lassured Don 
ald I did not hunger after slaughter. So 
we climbed higher and higher. I found 


couple of brace afore luncheon. 
1 
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Donald a most instructive companion 
He was very rreat on the ow iership « 
the land about here, and the old families, 


don’t you know, and all that kind of thing 


I heard a lot about the MacDougalls, and 
1 : a ee . 
now thev had all th ir possessions cons 
cated in 1745: and how, when the gov 
ment pardoned hem, and ordered the land 
to be rest red, 1 ie Campbells and Bread 
ilbane, into whose hands it had fallen, 
ke pt all the best bits for themselves | 





al id to 1 e a row id 1 there was 
one MacDougall an admin or capt 
don’t you kno ind he s a boat to 
rescue some ShIpy recked men, and tl 
boat was swamped. Then ild s | 
another, and that was swamped too. Tl 


crovernment, Donald informed me, want 





ed to hang him for his philanthropy; but 
he had influential friends, and he was let 
off on the payment of a large sum of mon 


\ S11} 
Cy i t 


The Youth ealmly shifted his hands to 
the other knee. 

‘You see, Miss Avon, this was all very 
i but I* had to ask Donald 
birds were. ; 


Savs he. 





Well, he did so. 
have thought he had let 1 

a sky-rocket! It was off and away—up 
hill and down dale—and all h vhistlin 
wasn't of the bit 
wild,’ Donald had to admit; ‘but if I had 


slightest use. ‘He's a 


kent you were a goin’ shootin’ earlier in 
the morning, I would have ¢ n him a 
run or two to take the freshness hoff But 
on a day like this, sir, there’s no seent: 


we will just have to walk them up; they'll 
| 


lie as close as a wa 


er-hen.’ So we 


¢ 


1 
ti 


ie dog to look after himself, and on we 
pounded. Do you see that long ridge of 
rugeed hill ?” 

He pointed to the coast-line 
the bay. 
ORs 
‘We had to climb that, to start with; 


and not even a glimpse of a rabbit all the 


be yond 


way up. ‘’Ave a care, sir,’says Donald; 


and I took down my gun from my shoul 
er, expecting to walk into a whole covey 
at least ‘His lordship shot a brace and 
a ‘’alf of grouse on this wery knoll tl 


he moor last year.’ 


last day he shot over ¢ ’ 
And now there was less talking, don’t you 
know; and we went cautiously through 


the heather, working every bit of it, until 


a 


ee PS 


nes 


¢ 
ie 


ee 
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vot right to the end of the knoll. ‘It’s 


I heather * says Donald ; ‘bees would 
ell here.” So on we went; and Don 
ld’s information began again. He point 
d out a house on some distant island 
where Alexander III. was buried. ‘ But 

re are the birds?’ I asked of him at 
last. ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘his lordship was 


A brace 


luncheon was all he wanted. 


shootin’. 


ver greedy after the 


none o’ your greedy ones, he 
is lordship shot a hare on this 
le last year—a fine long shot.” We 

rain: you know what sort of 
morning it was, Miss Avon ?” 


hot enough, even in the shelter 


; dreadful: 


) nota breath 
of wind: the sun blistering. And still we 


Uy there it wa 
ploughed through that knee-deep heather, 
triever sometimes coming with 
‘ and Donald back to his 
old families. It the 
ud they had no right to that 
hame; their proper name was MacAlister 

Mack Mick Alister, I think he 


‘T 4 1 the dic] he birds?’ I 
Poul l wie GAICHOIIS ne DIPAS! 


r us: 


was MacDonnells 


said 
are t 
said. ‘If we get a brace afore luncheo 


1, 
we ll do fine,’ said he: And then he add 


ed Chi . braw cold well down there 
that his lordship aye stopped ro Aad The 
hint w enough; we had our dram. 
Then we went on, and on, and on, and 


and sat down, 


and waited for the luncheon basket.” 


} } 
struck WoOrk, 


would be 


We were so afraid Fred 
late,” she said; ‘‘the men are all so bu 
do at the yacht.” 


the Youth said, 


‘ted. 


Vhat did it matter?” 


resignedly. ‘‘I was being instruc 


t further back still now, to the 
and the antiqui 
‘What was 
The Tiber,’ 


‘was To 


don’t you know, 
language. 
the river that ran by Rome?’ 
I said. *he 


ber in Gaelic but a spring or 


‘And what, asked, 
fountain ? 
Tamar in Devonshire was the 
same thing. And the 


is the Gaelic for water. 


various U 
uska. it seems, 
Well, [m hanged if ] 


man did not talk about!” 


know what that 
‘But surely such a keeper must be in 
valuable,” remarks the young lady, inno 
cently. 
I confess I got a little bit 
but no doubt the poor fellow 
to make up for the 
However, started 
And how we came 


‘Perhaps. 
tired of if 
was doing his best 
birds. we 


want of 


again after luncheon. 





to place after place where his lordship 
performed the most wonderful feats 


year. And, mind you, the dog 


if there had | 
the ghost of a shadow of a feather 
must 
came to another well wher 


. ; 
ranging so wild now; 


whole district, have seen 
Then 


lordship used to stop for a drink. 


we 
we 


we arrived at a crest where no on: 
had ever shot on the moor had ever 
A brace or tft 


covey 


vet a brace or two. 
What we 
that flew like mad things down the hij] 
Well, Donald gave in at last. He cou 
not find words to express his aston 
ment. His lordship had 

along that highest ridge 


tO oe 


flushed was a of she 


never = ¢ 
without 
eS 
ANA \ 


shots 


at least two or three 


he 


home, still stuck to it 
let me take the cartridges 


he lord 


never failed to get a snipe or a blacl 


set out for 
would not 
of my gun; assured me his 


on the way home. Confound his lo 
ship!” 

‘* And is that 
young lady, with her eyes wide open. 

"Yes, itis,” 
on the handsome face. 

‘*You have not brought home a 
bird ?” 


all the story ?” says 


says he, with atragic elo 


‘Not a feather !—never saw one.” 

‘Not even a rabbit ?” 

‘* Nary rabbit.” 

‘Why, Fred was up here a short ti 

ago wanting a few birds for the yacht 
‘*Oh, indeed,” says he, with a som 

contempt. ‘* Perhaps he will go and ask 

his lordship for them. In the mean ti 

I'm going in to dress for dinner. Is 


pose his lordship would do that too, afte 


t 
having shot his thirty brace.” 

‘You must not, anyway,” she sa 
‘There is to be no dressing for dinne 
day; we are all going down to the ya 
after.” 

‘* At all events,” 
my shooting things off. 
done with ’em!” 

So he goes into the house, and leaves 
her alone. But this chat together seems 
to have brightened her up somewhat; and 
with a eareless and cheerful air she goes 
to the 
‘ulling an assortment 


he says, ‘‘I must g 
Much good | 


flower borders, and begins 
of 


The evening is becoming coo!) 


over 


various hued 


) 
sLOSSOMS. 


she is not so much afraid of the sun's 


er: 


glare; it is a pleasant task; and she is 


singing, or humming, snatches of song « 
} 7 
the most heterogeneous character. 

















what ¢ =38 


in I do ik 


fill up a bumper !— 1 
] iv Black Bess ?” 


health of 


this is the point at which she has ar 


rink to thi my bon 


1 when she suddenly becomes silent. 


f face is suifused with 


iiora second her 


eonse1ous color. It is our young doe 


yho has appeared on the gravel-path. 

: does not rise from her stooping posi 
but she hurries with her work. 

You 


I suppose ¢” 


the dinner 


are going to decora 
1 ] 
he Says, somewhat tim 


¥ she answers, without raising her 
|. The fingers work ninml 


rly enough: 
so much hurry? 
You will take some down to the yacht, 


he says. ‘Every thing is quite ready 





for the start to-morrow. 

Oh yes,” she says ‘And I think I 
enough now for the table. I must 
Miss Avon,” he Says ; and she stops, 


ier eyes downcast. 


‘*T wanted to say 
You have o1 tw 
anted to 


ord to vou. or ice 


roing 
you won't think it is any rude 
But if the reason was 


n about 


aw ay. [ W 
you 
if it was the 





sence of any one that was distasteful 
ioceniay” 

‘Oh, I hope no one will think that!” 
iswers, quickly; and for one second 
't, black, pathetic eyes meet his. ‘* I 
ny happy to be amongst such good 
1ds—too happy, I think. I—TI must 

k of other things 
And here she seems to foree this embar- 
rassment away from her; and she says to 


m, with quite a pleasant air: 

‘I am so @lad to hear that the White 
Dove will t 
inust be so much more pleasant for you, 

hen you understand all about it.”’ 

And then she goes into t 


sail SO much bette r now. 


he house to put 
He 


es Over to the iron seat beneath the as 


e flow left alone, 
h- 


‘rs on the table. 


e, and takes up the book she has been 


ding, and bends his eyes on the pa 


it is not the book he is thinking about. 


MR. WITHERTON’S 
front 


car, 


ROMANCE, 

HAT a pretty, very pretty girl she 
seemed, as I looked at her, seated in 
of me, over on the right side of the 
with her turned an angle 
which gave me the contour of her delicate 
oval chin and regular brow! 


face at 


How clear 
and pure her temples were, and how very 


Nie 


atly the hair grew back from them! 





MR. WITHERTON’S ROMANCE. 3 


A long time 
cold 
elled the 
I found so much to attract in the c] 
of her face that I } 


did I wateh her, that 


day near Christmas, when we t: 


whole way on the same road, and 


nothing ¢ 


noticed 


Without ¢ Villain, on was alone, and 
ippeared to be keeping a sharp look-out 
upon | her fellow-travellers, more from 
timidity, 1 think, than from any curiosity 
as regarded them. Kver man Who ) 
to go to the end « the ir to oe v. drinl 
of water, or to leave it for th pie ire oO 
i little smok or to lounge up to thi 
stove fr nh } » restlessness, immediately 
influenced her expression of countenance 


At the first movement he would make she 





would start, look apprehensive as he ro 
alarmed as he advanced toward hei il 
terrified as he came close, and relieved in 
proportion as he lengthened the distance 
between them I noticed, as time passed 
on, with increasing interest, every new 
‘ ! Rs rt } 
alarm, and the expression each elicited 
lo t mon her ykine countenance 
ci pl ed upon fh l Speaking coun la 
and was almost lost in conjecture as to 
where could be her destination, what her 


position in life, and antecedents, when I 


was suddenly startled by my wife's voice 
at my side, saying, 
nm } } 1 177 
‘* Theodore, what in the world Go you see 


in that girl’s face, that you have been watch- 


ing her so intently for the last hour 

‘My dear,” I answered, ‘‘she is very 
pretty. She reminds me most forcibly of 
you when I first met you at—a—a—New 
port.” 

‘IT never went to N« wport until I had 
been almost ten years married,’ d Mrs. 
Witherton. (My name is Theodore With 


erton.) 
‘¢ Well,” I said, <‘ 
‘Then why did you not say ‘ten year 
‘ I don’t think that 
people ean be too particular in their state 
said Mrs. W. 


served this rule, fewer quarrels would oc- 


] 


I mean at that tim 


after our marriage 7 


ments,” ‘If every one ob- 


milic¢ less 
mischief be made 

‘Yes, my dea 
the 


eur in f and society also, and 


inking at 


I was only t 
moment of the likeness.” 
‘Likeness?’ she said, sharply. ‘* What 


likeness could any one possibly see between 
a dark girl with brown hair and eyes, and 
the long thin face that she has, and a round 


fair one, with blue eyes and light hair, like 


ust,”? in answer to my clance, 
However, 


in what you have 


at le: 


mine 


‘like what mine was. "you 
are amused or interested 


| been gazing at, I am quite satisfied.” 
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She was so well satisfied that she turn- 
ed s rely round, with her face to the 
Wind nd four bl cks of bl ick and red 
plaid shawl alone given me for prospect ; 
for my wtl vas of comfortabl dimen 
sions, and quite filled up three-quarters of 
t 1 e mutually oceunied, and the 
whole of the wind sides 

Mrs. Witherton married me many 

» tl suggestions of mu 

t i ‘ h reat gratification 
OL My } ts. There had been so much 
diffieu in finding anything in the way 
of busi s that I could manage, that the 
effort at last had to | 


eC abandoned. I 
the ease 1 
has been under- 
Mrs. Witherton I 


think that, as is often in large 


eapacity 


I married 


vi} 


had | 1 under my mother’s care, and 

rf 1 . ] ] 1 . rs 
then mv wife had assumed the charge of 
m na \y have been happy. [ think, 
is people generally are Mrs. Witherton 
was not handsome, but my mother said 
that beauty was a great snare; and she 


perhaps, not very clever, but I pre 
ferred her not being so for many 
ld rather not tell. She had a 


nice little f 


reasons 


id inherited, and 
1 me in our days of 


rtune she h: 
. ; 
wien Vy mother tok 


courts » to express certain correct views 
to her touching marriage settlements, she 


inter? 


ipted me quickly with a beauti 


ntiment: ‘* Do you*thn 





k, Theodore, 





that I should be afraid to trust my money 
toa man to whom I am not afraid to trust 
myself Mother told me not to say any 
thing more on the subject, and we found 
after the marriage that everything had 


been tied up as tightly as law could tie it. 
LT am compelled to tell you all this, to 
) understand Mrs. 
Witherton, though, always paid my bills, 
when she sonable, and 
also allowed me some pocket money ; 


tural that I should be deferential 
xr she was a great deal older than 


make you my story. 


] 
thought them re: 
and 
it was na 


to her, fi 


| Was 
Now I had often heard the men around 
me talk of romances and adventures, and 


all that sort of thing, and though I envied 

them, still I knew that Iwas married, and 

therefore never could have any such ex- 
but tl 

interest to me, and as long as they would 

recount them, I would listen, until there 

ned to me the adventure that I am 


perience ; 1LOSe recitals were of intense 


happ: 
roing to tell you. 
thought that I have more in me than peo- 
ple imagine. But to go on with my story. 
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Since that day I have | 





York at « 


We were due at New 
o'clock that night, and the short w 
day closed in earlier than usual 

sped on, breasting the most terrible sno 
storm ever encountered. lL was af ‘ald t 


look again at that solitary girl; but whe; 


picking up my wife’s muff, I took ad 
tage of my position to steal a glan 
her, L saw that her fae 


| Vv 


had timidly stopped the conductor 


eC was pressed « 


against the window-pane, and t] 


ask« d some que stion. which on he in 





swered, seemed to alarm her still furt] 
for she cowered down dee 
[ wanted to follow him out to 
him, but I dared not leave Mrs. W. on t 
plea of a small smoke, for she never a 





questio 


ar 
ind 
but 


somet! 


lowed smoking when travelling 


very seldom at any other time; 


muttered 


concerning her trunk str 


some cogitation | 


p having be 
loosened by the porters. Mrs. W. is 
} 
‘ 


strong-minded on most points, but sh 
never could attain any influence oy 
baggage-men, and was therefore pecul 
ly alive to their delinquencies, 


‘*Go, Thecdore,” she instantly said, 


trunk. My opinion 
is that those porters throw the trunks d 


‘and see about my 


liberately about, in 
them will 


the hope that some of 


break, and so give them a 
chance of pillage.” 
nd sought neither bag 


[ rose quickly, a 


master nor trunk, but the conductor, 


rave 


and had a short conversation with him 
“That young lady who is travelli 
alone seems very nervous and timid,” I r 
marked, as politely as I could, for conduct 
ors are sometimes of a contrary temper 
ment. ‘I feel quite anxious about her.” 
**Oh, those kind get 


answered, carelessly. 


l 


on very well,” he 
‘**They have a wa 
of looking that will soon induce any soft 
disengaged chap to take care of them, and 
no harm done, either.” 

‘* But is she entirely alone ?” 

‘Yes, I believe so. Lots of them run 
all around the country at this season on 
their own hook. Tell you, sir, the Amer 
ican female is some.”’ 

I crushed my disgust at the fellow’s 
vulgar slang. 

‘*Do you know to where she is bound ? 
Is her ticket farther than New York ?” 

He eyed me very unpleasantly. 

‘You just let that girl alone,” he said. 
“What have you to do with her? You 
look as if you could hardly take care of 
yourself,” 








MI 
ati 
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Mv wile is with me,” L said, with dig- much alarmed, for peen | 

: al d ] thought that if the young fore in New Y« when I 

\ is alone, and in need of protection, | passe ad thor rh witl Will 

ld offer it to her when we arrived | you tell me where n for the 

Tow York night 

rial sir he said, more civ I had wh that there ex dl 
s she will 1 d some one to sé strange sympathy between th | | 
r, or she 1 nd for Bal lon, in | m elf when our eves had I t nh pas 

1 we shall miss the connection | ng and now as she looked me in the fa 
t. There’s an awful storm blow- | and appeal lL to me, I feit it | could do 
and dai \ ( deal for her sa vat 
t back to my wil th many use- | Mrs. Witherton’s opinions have always 
plans chasing each other in my brain | stronelv influenced me, and | knew that 
accompli hment of my purpose. | Sue Was not putting the st rabl 
| comp lled, in returning, to pass the | construction upon V at was passing at 
where the poor cirl was seated. | that moment Still. there have been 

oked up. and the terrified expres- | epochs in my life when I have rem 

iat had ettled upon her face | be red that Lama man and a gentlemar 
l to an appealing olan so ap und als , lependent one in my views 

that I hesitated; but just then my | however 1 acti may have been curb 
ined toward me with a question ed bv circumstances And this was one 

Did you see that th strap Was prop- | | those moments 

stened she asked and what va | s lad } elf il. mo \} 
reason that you did not attend to its | ing toward my wile, “al row to ( 
correctly done bef re we started 2” New York Hotel to-night, and if you so 

It is all right,” I said ly dear, | desire, will ta ( re of you, and will 

conductor tells i that we shall b oO see tl { l commit LD housed 

late in arriy How terrible for | and to-morrow morning will attend to 
ladies who ar alone to get to the | your safely gett ne to the Eastern t 
n tis storm and darkness! 30 lon ei ws you ma mana to ma t 
. after the train has been due. enient to take her to her home yeur- 
turned a suspicious—a very suspi- | self,” icily suggested Mrs. Witherton 

eye upon me. “Oh no,” eried the girl, 1 x 

Iam so very glad,” J hastened to say, “but 1b you pli use, Sir, ¢ vuld I see youa 

I did not allow vou to leave 1 1d | mol { 

il ne to l mM always wl iw assent in My < ( vd | {1 | 
comior nind when lam | way to rear ¢ the car, a turning 
to protect | of need.” And awa) desperately from Mrs W itherton’s 

I I elt so. loo L te ) | her 
Ir. Witherton,” she said, concisely, “When we get to the city, can you 
[ clislike platitud Ss. taxe n to the hot in the cars she 
. We sped on in silence, the snow was so | asked ereat trepidation 
a »: and at each stati that we stopped i v Lean. in ther ear or stage 
dropped a passenger or two, till but But do 4 i prere them pa lag I 
ere left, for we were an accommo asked 
m train. At last we passed through Ne so muci she said, thankfully 
{ PK and then the poor girl, who had and afte moment hesitation ie add 
. sitating]y risen onee or twice, and then | ed ( » hitt monev with me that 
: down again, as if afraid of carrying | fear to incur much expenst and then 
out her intentions, at last sprang up des she turned away an | q uetly resumed her 
: perately, and made her way tous. she old seat 
: ooked once in Mrs. W.’s face, and then I returned to n wife’s sid 
| turned to me. ‘Was her communication a state se- 

‘“When I left Washington this morn- | cret > said she. 

x,’ she said, almost inaudibly, ‘I ex ‘Certainly not. She seems afraid of 
| nected to go right through New York to | hacks, or drivers, or something, [ reall 
ny home, but the cor ductor tells me we | do not know what; only she begged me 
: : shall not make the connection with the | to take her to the hotel in a street car.” 
: Eastern train. I am all alone, sir, and | I felt an invincible repugnance to letting 











my wife know the true reason of the re 
qui Bt. 

We reached the city by ten o’clock, and 
te] protégée to keep close to us, I 

ve y arm to Mrs. Witherton, and 
looked around for a car as soon as we got 
out of th » dépot to carry us up to our des 
ination [ had just signaled one, and 
turned to my party to get them in, when 
i ¢ t sight of my wife stepping into a 


+ 1,] 
comtortable 


‘Why 


ht vou were gon 


carriage, 
my dear,” I exclaimed, ‘‘I 
g 2” The 
driver Was waiting, so that [I was natural 


Was it 


ig with ws 


heedless of my phraseology. 
it decided that we s 


‘TT really am 


hould take a car 
not quite certain of whom 
Mr. Witherton, 
’ she answered; ** but I, for 
to tramp to that vuloar 


} 
ou are Spear 


ing, when 
one. do no eare 
over my kid boots in snow 
You may do as you please.” 
[ ‘‘might,” certainly, any one ‘‘ might” 


ho did 


sage experience 


not care to count 
had taught me a 
However, I could not, and I would 
n if I could, have left that lovely 
alone at night in a 


the cost; but 
creat 


ure strange 


eitv: so I 


er car, an 


url 


ed away and ste 


tu ypped anoth 
1 handed her in. 


Seen now in the full light of the brilliant 
ts, as we passed along, she certainly 

was lovely, with a clearness and freshness 
of coloring and a brightness in her full ha 


l eves and white It is true 


was a lack of expression, and 


even teeth. 
that there 
an absence of all that would be suggestive 
of intelligence or quick comprehensive 
ness; but I confess I only thought of this 
years afterward. I give an opinion, as |] 
have always considered myself a judge of 


beauty, although cireumstances 


feminine 
may not have permitted me to prove my 
taste 

We reached our destination at my old 
head the New York Hotel, al 


most as soon as my wife did, whose skirts 


arte 
yuarters, 


[ saw turning the corner of the second- 
story staircase as we entered (this was be 
fore elevators became a necessity), and 
then I turned to my companion to learn 
her wishes. 

She was gazing wonderingly and appre- 
hensively around her, evidently thinking 
of many things I could not fathom, but 
she gave me no clew just then to her 
anxieties. 

‘You need not feel any uneasiness,” I 


said. 


‘This place is almost like a home 
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to me, and I can make 


any 
ments for you that you desire. 
afraid of being alone to-night, for if , 


arrang 


Are \ 


are I will ask my wife 
courage failed. 

** Not at all frightened,” she said. ‘} 
I should like an inexpensive room son 
where. I would not 
put me.” 

‘*T will attend to that. 
you 


But he re my 


mind where the 


And now \ 
supper ¢ P< rhaps alt 
your cold journey 

‘No, no, 
hastily. 
bed.” 

I secured 


have some 


I thank you,” she answe) 
**T would like to go at once to 
her a and gallant] 
went up five pair of stairs to show he 
the way. At the threshold she stopped 
‘Tam very much obliged to you,” 
said, 


room, 


‘You have been very kind. ( 
I depend upon you to arrange that Isha 
be called at seven to-morrow morning 
I am told the train leaves at eic¢ht: ; 
will you settle my bill and repay your; 
Her beautiful dark 
had fallen down and hung around 


what I owe you ?” ] 

he 
and she looked so gentle and lovely that | 
determined to do my duty by her in spit 
of anybody! 

‘There will be time enough for that 
I said, putting her thin little purse ba 
into her hand. ‘* I will come up and « 
you myself early to-morrow mornin 
and arrange everything for you. I wi 
also take you to the station, and see you 
started safely on your journey.” Sh 
cave me a little bow and a sweet smile 
‘* Indeed, I shall be most happy to do so,’ 
I added, with spirit, and then the door 
closed. 

And then I also remembered that I did 
not even know where Mrs. Witherton had 
domiciled herself, and so prowled around 
on the different floors, interviewing the 
stray chamber-maids I met (with very un 
satisfactory results) as to what room had 
been assigned to a tall, stout lady in an 
iron-gray Ulster, and at last I descended 
to the office and found her number. 

I tapped at her door, waited a moment 
to whisper close to the key-hole, ‘* It is onl) 
me, my dear,” and then walked in. Mrs 


Witherton was seated before a comfort 


able fire, still in her Ulster (for I had for 

gotten that the keys of her trunk were in 
my pocket, so she had been unable to get 
Her feet were 
thrust into a pair of knitted Polish boots, 
generally used for snow-boots (for her 


at her dressing wrapper). 











nt). Her front curls were ** put up” 


ers also were in my overcoat at that 


» night (for bangs were at that time 


io 
nd eorkserews in); and though she 
. fragrant supper of broiled oysters 
st and a glass of ale on a waiter be 
er, she did not appear happy. 

f all Mrs 


ie one I most abhorred 


W.’s moods the satiric 
t] My skin 
urally soft, but it would curl up into 
flesh under such infliction, and one 
ce sufficed to show me the nature of 
mor at that moment. 
Whv.” she eried, ‘‘ where is she 
vely waif and stray? How did you 
to tear yourself away? I was 
ure that you would so settle mat 
that she should have a share of our 
and I have been looking around to 
That 
‘arrangement about the street ear, 
he got rid 


after she 


its eapabilitie S. was quite a 


[ only wonder that, 


she did not suggest a carria ye: 


My dear Maria, the poor child has 


Con 
if at her 


aps never left home before. 


‘how you would have felt 


How I would 
1 to insult me, 
» you are 


have felt? Do you 
Mr. Witherton? J 
this time that 
arried a lady who would hardly bx 

nd, at any age, 

( try on 


aware by 


] 
roaming around the 


snowy nights, appealing to 
protection of any chance man 
ll that 


And, 


Oh, my love, how could she t 


as a snow-storm coming on ? 


PS enone 
) ] les, thousands of women in this coun 


indeed, everywhere—are compelled 
to travel alone. She did not 
[ offered your protection 
‘Then I most positively decline,” sol 
nnly said Mrs. W.; 
contesting the point, as, according to the 
manner things had arranged themselves, 
her complicity was not needed. 


appe al to 


and there was no use 


[ did not dare to ring and request open 
ly that the porter should be notified to 
rouse me so, fearful that 
[ might oversleep myself, I lay awake the 

hole night, and counted the hours as 
they struck. Not even a fire broke out 
to vary the monotony of my vigil, and 
sigh, my wife turned, and sleepily asked 
vhat was the matter. 

‘‘T have not closed my eyes,” I said. 


at seven o'clock: 


having given incautiously a loud 





“Conscience,” she muttered, and was 
again asleep before the words had left her 


] 
LIps, 


I 
t 
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However, at six I slipped out ¢ l 
into the dressing-room, luckily without o} 
rvation, and when accoutred, toiled up 


stairs to mv destinat 
‘one of the five hundred,” and kno 
: 
was answered by a pli 
] erm ] 


which sai hank you; y 


Ina few moments her doc 


opened, and she appeared, bonneted and 
hawled, bag and purse in hand 
‘Will you be so kind to pay ray bill 

if you please * she asked, very rvous] 
‘and to take out also what I owe you f 

( frre , 


‘*T will brine vou up vour account and 


17] f 
is all right befor 


‘Yes, I think so”—hesitatinegly 

Down the five pair of stairs I walked 

vain to the 

confidential talk 

position at the time. 
‘You L said, 


‘that she could 
t} 


; ote 2 
ielp herself, for the connection failed: 


} 5 
KHOW, 


persuaded her to come to this 


with—with my wife and myself, although 
she seemed rather afraid of incurring too 
great expense. Now do, that’ ood fi 

lo make her bill as small as you ean 
You know I shall remain at this house for 


» and you can always make it 
Anything that 
Mrs. Witherton won't object to—on our 
bill. You understand.” 
‘*T see, I see,” he said. ‘All right 
Let me see: a night's lodging and bi 
fast—and a hack ?” 
“Oh nea’ | 
take her in the 
be running, I suppose ?” 


Well, 


Pp x. it, vou know. 


cried, hastily. ‘‘I will 
treet cars. They willsoon 


** On yes. then, a night's LO 


ing and a breakfast. Do you think” (he 
spoke judicially) ** that a dollar and a half 
is too much 

‘Not at all,” I answered. ‘‘Give me 


the bill, and I will take it to her.” 


He hi 


the five-story ascent, and found her seated 


nded it over, and again I made 


at her door waiting for me. 
** Look 
and if you are not satisfied, I can 
They are very 


‘* Here it is,” handing it over 
over it. 


1} 
OvUIIGING 


have it altered. 0 
n this house.” 

She looked long and uneasily. 

‘Say whatever you think,” I urged. 

‘I think it is very, very ae 
answered, simply. 


1 


high,” she 
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Then give it to me; and I 
made the descent to the office, tiptoeing 
ca@re fully past my wife’s door, althe ugh { 








k the utter impossibility of her hear- 
] oO if sh hie rd. rer tecting, my foot 
step a ng the many that passed. 

There, 1 st where I left lim, stood the 
Pp hit eepy cler] 

‘She thinks it is too much,” I whis 
} d 
] 

‘Too much 2?” with raised eve brows. 

‘“Ves! Take off that dollar” (still in a 

hispe and make it fifty cents. Al] 
right, you see. Fix it afterward.” I 
li pped my hand on my rather empty 
pocket, and vy inked 

“4 Ah! Well!” he said. ‘That 

| all right Have it just as you 
please He gave a broad dash through 
the one dollar, leaving the fifty cents 
charged; and again I toiled up with my 
diminished bill, and once more put it in 
he r ha | 

She sn 1} ly and in good faith handed 
me a silver half dollar, and then we went 
in a car to the lepot. [ looked in her re 
lieved, satisfied, and pret face, and real 
ly did not regret my sleepless night and 
eal ly ride. \s for the inexorable future 
to be met upon my return, I simply ig 
nored it. I put her in the train, and 
charged the conductor to s¢ to her, and 
then came the last page of my only ro 
mance, read to be closed. She looked 


1) ny face 


You | 


with hea open, candid « yes. 
} 


ave been more than kind,” she 


I hardly know what to say, I 


Ee 
am So @Tratlerul. 


I was very much alarm 
mother, who lives in 


he cars, tor 


Baldon, in Main 


sider that there might be detention on tl 


. you know, did not con 


e 


] 


road, and 
buy 


for travellin r expe 


] rt ) 1 ] 
only sent me money enougn to 


ticket and leave me two dollars 


my 
| paid fifty cents 
n Washington, and 


list 
‘et to the dépot l 
kin 
4 out as cheaply as possible at the ho 
te] Thi 


ed you to take me there in the cars; | was 


wer 1 enough to have my bill 


. too, was the reason that I ask 


afraid that my money would not last if I 
I have just a dol 
continued, while the clear, 
inted to the roots of her 
hair, ‘‘and I shall not want anything 
more till 11 It is only a very 
small trifle sir, won't you ac- 
cept it for your trouble ?” 

Thunder - struck, speechless, with the 
bill lying on my extended hand which I 


1 } hi 
had to pay hack hire, 
lar left,”’ she 
' , 1 
lovely coior 


mot 


ach home 
but please, 





had offered to say good-by, and wher 
had placed it, I stood for a second. hay 
understanding 


¢ what she meant. wl 


with, ‘* All hands aboard—you'll be , 
ried off, I the 


sood-natured|y took me by the sl 


my good sir,” conduet 


1] 
( | 


LOU TE 


and I found myself at onee stand 


1h) 
tl! 


the platform the cars half a mile d 
already. 
It Was SOM ] recovers 


full senses, and then I turned homew 


e time before 


Half a dozen times before I reached t] 
L took that dollar bill out of 
and incredulously inspected it. 


my po 
Cine 
stances certainly forbade my attach 
any very romantic associations to it, b 

it yet had a kind of mysterious fascination 
forme. What was her name? I just 
membered that I never had asked it, ) 

had told at the hotel to leave q 
blank, and that I would inquire, and th 
Who was she 


ea for her to have chos 


id 
l as a 


the clerk 


I had forgotten to do so. 
W hat a strang 

bil remembrance | 
and what could be the value of 
our currency in Baldon, that her 
should ecaleulate that a 


e 
dollar 
us! 


en a 
tween 
mot! 
couple of dollars 
above and beyond the cost of her ticket 
could defray her casual expenses from 
Washington to Maine? My mind was 1 
equal to finding out the meaning of it a 

I kept my secret for a week, and then |] 
weakly told it. (I hope you do not thir 
My 


that 1 am trying to make a pun.) 
wife had been a good wife to me, although 
she may not have been very attractive, so 
in a moment of confidence I revealed 
all, Need ] that 
not , and that in after vears the 
very slightest attention that I might have 
. 


felt that I was compelled to pay to any 


say my openness Was 


] 


respected 


young or attractive girl would bring that 
dollar bill down on my devoted head, in 
many ingenious ways on my wife’s part, 
though resulting in exasperating annoy- 
ances to me ¢ 

How I came to confess the whole story 
may require a few explanations—to un- 
That hotel 
clerk was a bachelor, and owing to this, 
and also to an absurd and almost explod 
ed idea to entertain that he 
was bound to attend to the interests of 
his employer, and not let him be defraud 
ed of his just dues (oblivious of how many 


married people particularly. 


he seemed 


unjust ones he may have extorted which 
would have more than restored the bal- 
ance), had interpreted the hint I had giv 
en him, the morning I had arranged the 
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; bill, into a permission to him to] upon me [ took the bill from her hand 
the deficit to me. Now | dare Say | é 





id pretended to inspect it, although | 
as all fair, and I had no objection | knew but too well all about its nature 
could I do but make a 


juivalent in my pocket : or even | clean breast of it. and confess al/? and | 


. obligation, for, as you know, I had | and then wh 





1] } } 


vit it I would have been willing to} really felt happier when that was done 
he loss, for I had my month’s al-| My story was rather hard to tell You 
e in my purse at the time; so if | would understand how difficult if you 

ly bill had borne any itemized | knew Mrs. Witherton personally; but still 


such as ‘* washing,” or ** baths,” | my Maria li tened ecomposedly, only brea 


listrict messages,” or even ‘‘ oysters | ing the silence once, and that was wh 
half shell,” it would, perhaps, have | came to the part where I had insinuated 
| innoticed, or at least without com to the hotel clerk that I was willing to 


but the thoughtless fellow had fix- | make up any deticieney in his charge on 





» the deficit in this way with one fell | the girl’s bill with my money. Then she 
» of his pen: said something unpleasant, condensed into 
two words. It is true that I have for 


[ igi | ae aera -. sl 50 


riven them, and never even alluded to 
w Mrs. Witherton alw vs sl pt on} them sinee; but I suppose that to com 
rht to be recorded. 


tside of her couch on Sunday night, | plete my story they on 


» that she could secure the weekly bill Lean not give heremph isis, thoueh, which, 





1 
t 


Monday morning, although gener- | after all, was the most objectionable part 
timid about robbers; and as her fa-| of their nature. ‘* Your money she 


- her grandfathers on both sides, her} cried, with a wonderful prolongation of 
y brother, as well as all her immedi- | sound, and all the force was strongly laid 


indred, had been leaders in every tem- | on the possessive pronoun 


ce movement ever instituted, and But 1 too have at last a story to tell, 

| always been teetotally teetotal men, | and though the fellows all laugh at it, Ido 
he naturally received a severe shock. not mind them, for she was just as pretty 
‘Mr. Witherton,” she cried, suddenly | and nice as any girl they ever saw. They 


ikening me, ** what has been your ob can not doubt the truth of what I say, be 


n treating bar-room loafers to drinks? | cause I have the dollar bill to show. 
Do you intend to run for the office of al-| I have tried in vain since we parted to 
rman of this city ?” | learn something of my travelling compan 


[ was so startled at first that I could not | ion; but not knowing her name, or aught 


lect my senses, but I was perfectly cer- | save that she lived in Baldon, and the sub 
i that I could positively deny with en- | ject, also, being unpleasant to my wife, | 
truth this charge. (I had not yet no- | have |] 


abored under difficulties impossibl 


ticed the bill in her hand.) ‘* My dear,” | to surmount; but one of my reasons fon 


solemnly said, ‘I have never offered a| writing this narrative is the hope of its 
n a drink, or paid for one for him, in} meeting her eye, and, as Jones says, 
‘ whole course of my life.” | ‘‘ weaving one more link in the frail 
She turned slowly toward me, and sit- | chain that binds us.” I suppose he means 
“las I was with a plastered wall on | the dollar bill. 
one side, and no escape except over - 
wife on the other, I felt the might | A TP 2 ae 
d majesty of woman. ‘Mr. Wither-|,, —. ae sega roe ; ee 
,’ she again said—and she was wear- | a Lens preg at tery ® pee Pea ae ne 


ng at the time her triple-frilled night-cap, | Death silent: save for screaming’ eacle’s flioht 





and her black-rimmed spectacles to assist | My patient day waits Time’s corroding powe1 


held in her hand—‘‘am I to understand | 
that you, and you alone, imbibed one dol- I. all in vain. at lonely fount of tears 


{ 


her eyes in deciphering the document she While thou, with wings of flame, through Love 


} 
11 


Like some great planet, traversest all sph 


‘and fifty cents’ worth of drinks on the | Must strive to quench my soul’s thirst for thy face 
isth December ? Then, if so, I thank | But, ’mid thy varied splendors sometimes pause, 
I ° n stav sometimes tl swee F radiant injer 
Heaven that there are such places as in- | And stay sometimes thy sweep of radiant wi 


- ie j And bid thy voice old songs to memory sin 
riate asylums. lp 








res on mv broken life’s lost cause 


: | For dirg ; 
| too then rose up from my pillow, as| Which thou hast sung, while I stood by thy side, 
the nature of the charge began to dawn | _ In those long-buried hours before Love died 
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EARLY HISTORY OF 


: op use of pictures for the illustration 


of ideas has a history quite distinct 


is commonly called the history 


4 
Ll 


. ] 
from wh 


of painting. It is not the intent of this 
paper to give even an outline sketch of 
this long history, but only to notice some 
interesting points in it. It may thus bi 
possible to suggest the importance of 

idying the art of picture-making with 


special reference to the illustrative char 

acter of the works produced by artists in 

Various ages and among various peoples. 
- 

Ll Willi a 


article that some new and important parts 


t least be made plain in this brief 


ot the history of the art of picture making 
are to be discovered by studying the art 
with strict regard to the purposes of pic 


tures 


the eye, and thus conveying information. 
For example, it will be seen that a vast 
deal of religious art in modern times in 
the illustration of Bible history grew up 
very much as a written or spoken lan 
fuage Lrows, from time to time and even 


from century to century, successive gen 


erations of picture-makers and picture 
readers using the old ideas and designs of 
artists as an adopted language, varied to 
suit the varying characteristics of men, 
new designs going into the body of the 
language from time to time, and 
ning there, to be used by successive 
generations. 

In fact, there are a number of pictures 
which have impressed ideas of Bible story 
on the minds of millions of men whose 
origin is almost as difficult to determine 
as it is to say who first designed the form 
of a Greek amphora, or krater, or other 
vase of common use. Bible pictures which 
are attributed to eminent artists of the six- 
teenth century are found, when we study 
this history of illustration, to be older de- 
signs, which had been long before adopt- 
ed in what might almost | 
phabet of Scripture illustration. 

The value of a picture as an illustra- 
tion depends on its intelligibility to the 
mind for which it is made. No consider- 
ations known to that peculiar fungous 
growth on modern art called art criticism 
have any value in our history. 
questions arising in the study are ques- 
tions wholly of fact, and never of taste. 
Picture history in this way becomes essen- 
tially a part of the history of the race, 
and the study of men’s ways of expressing 


as means of making ideas visible to 


ye called an al- | 


The | 





BIBLE ILLUSTRATION, 
or receiving ideas by pictures is t] 
suit of a science allied to philology. 
When the missionaries in China 
lished illustrated edition of thi 
grim’s Progress for Chinese us 
ted Christian a Chin: 
vith Chinese dress and pigtail. | 


an 


represen 


as 
\ 
Because they were illustrating an 

and they wished to make it intelli 

They were not illustrating an eye: 
No rule of art 
| trolled them except the rule of so 1 
ine the picture as best’ to accomplis] 


| the life of a person. 


object. Intelligibility is essential t 
lustration. Truth is not always 
ligible. 

In a similar ease Albert Diirer, 


| mighty illustrator, who never mad 
| blunder in his art, when he publish 

| Life of the Virgin in a series of wi 

| cuts, represented the birth of the Virg 
if it had occurred in a Nuremberg 
house of his own day. Why? Becaus 
he was not representing a scene the 
roundings of which 


as 


he imagined. But 
he was relating to the religious mind o 

| Germany a grand fact in history conne: 
ed with the coming of the Lord am 

j} men, and this picture was intended 
show, not an occurrence, but a truth, that 
His mother, she who was blessed among 

| . 

| women, from whom He received His hu 


| man nature, was herself a 


woman, of thi 


same flesh and blood with the women o 
| Nuremberg, born like any Bavarian cl 

| to humanity with ordinary human sur 
roundings. Crities call the modern ac 
| cessories of this picture anachronisms 
There is no anachronism in them. Thi 
| picture would teach us the same lesson 
| to-day that it taught the people of Ger 
}man Europe (and of Italy, when Mare 
Antonio copied it there), if our habit of 
| religious thought were like theirs, and our 
| domestic life the same. 

No one can mistake the intent of an 
| Egyptian illustration. A contemporary 
| Egyptian could not mistake it; a Persian 
| of the invading army could not mistak 
| it; no one can now fail to understand 
| It was almost or quite destitute of what 
we call accessories. The artist painted a 
| story, and did not attempt to paint any 
| thing but the story. The outline form of 
| everything was carefully drawn. It 1s 


notable that there is so much possible ex 
pression in outline drawing. 


You can 
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nisunderstand what every person in 
drawing is doing. The 


child sees which are dead and 


oy ptian 


are living men in it. In short, 
ryptian illustration was truthful, al 


; : — 
was simple, and the Egyptian 





ew how to express an idea with 
vest lines and with absolute sim 
Was not this a wonderful art, 
ed four thousand years ago, which 
us preserved a story ¢ Mark its 
ss. The language of old Egypt, 
neient Coptic, is almost a lost lan 
Ifa dead Egyptian could rise and 

s story, there is no scholar in the 
| to-day who could understand more 
re and there a word, if, indeed, the 
iwiation would permit so much as 
And yet so skillful were his con 
ary painters and artists, such ex 
gy power Was theirs in using the lan 
of illustration, that every event in 
yme life and the public life of the 


e 


s made legible, so that for age 


we Greek, Latin, German, French, 
sh-speaking men and women—nay, 
ildren of whatever race and age, 
cing and reading whatever tongue 
ld read and understand the stories of 


as well as the contemporary 


ibors and friends of the Egyptian 
yond this it is impossible that the art 
veying ideas by pictures should ever 
[t is very much the fashion in some 
» modern schools to tell inquirers that 
is nothing in Egyptian art worth 
ing, that it is barbarous stuff. Does 
such teaching indicate a very super- 
knowledge of art, in view of the fact 
zyptian pictures serve the purpose 


which most pictures are made, and 


illuminations of manuscripts in the Mid- 


dle Ages had many characteristics in com 


dren. A single thou; 


tainly the purpose for which they were | 


de, during four thousand years, and 
e likely to serve the purpose among all 
erations of men, till the faith of the 
{ artists becomes vision, and they return 
1 


he resurrection to see their work ? 
[ have dwelt on this subject of Egyp- 
in art because it serves to show the stu 


nt the distinction between the history 
f illustration and the history of painting 
ind pieture-making as ordinarily pursued. 

There are remarkable similarities be- 
tween the early history of illustration 


iong men and the history of what is 


mmonly ealled the new birth of art 


e Renaissance, dating from the fifteenth | 


and sixteenth centuries of our era. The 


mon with Egyptian illustrations. These 
illuminated pictures in many cases were 
very simple, and intelligible even to chil 
eht, a single incident, 
Was represe nted, and it was told with ey 
ceeding truthfulness. Now and then, 
among these delicate little pictures, a hu 
man face, the work of some unknown art 


ist, is full of expression, winning the eve 





and soul of him who sees it shining on t] 
page Vith exceeding pati nee and very 
tender love, those artists, from year to 
vear and age to age, painted, for the few 
who possessed books, faces of saints which 
¢leam out of their frames of gold and flow 
ers and arabesques. The saint does but 


one act, prays, meditates, sings, gives 
alms, looks into heaven in rapture. There 
is one clear expression of the countenance 
and this is sometimes so truthful—made 
truthful by the long contemplation and 
labor of the artist—that you think that 
face could never have on it the expression 
So the | ictures of 


those times, many of them, strange old flat 


of any other emotion. 


pictures, became embodiments of the ideal 
of characters, powerful illustrations of the 
one truth they were designed to teach, 
and their possessors must have grown to 
Was it out of this 
love of a man for a picture, or rather for 


loving them devoutly. 


the character of the saint shown in the 
picture, and his desire to give it to other 
men for their comfort, that the invention 
of an art came by which copies of a picture 


could be reproduced—the art we now call 
wood-engraving ? 

It is not altogether certain what was the 
origin of this art. Play ing-cards may 
have been printed from wood blocks be 
fore the pictures of saints, though some of 
the German authorities believe that the 
saints were made before the cards. The 
Greeks, and the Phoenicians before the 


Greeks, and the Egyptians for ages, had 


iwraved legends and images on metal and 





stone so that the design could be repro 
duced in wax or other soft substances. 
This, however, was rather the art of mould- 
ing or casting from a mould for tempora- 
ry purposes than of reproducing copies of 
As the art of writing 
seems to have been a part of or a deriva 
tion from the art of making pictures, so 
| the art of printing in the modern age wa 
a part of or a derivation from the art of 


Soon after men 


a thought for use. 


reproducing pictures. 
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made pict the made alphabets spoon 
alter men re} roduced picture s by printing, 
they a ) printed books. And the two 
arts went nd in hand. Illustrated books 
were ( um from the beginning of the 
da sO it 1 bOOKS. 


A pu Or Sst, © 


Lirist phe r.found past d 


on the inside of an old manuscript cover, 
\ l regarded as the oldest known 
OOG-@1 It bears an engraved le 


rravinge 








jiae 


7 








“edie sc7femiel cami gigi Galatea ania POE EN 
No: tag 











ities as ofearlier origin. Itisby no means 
It is 
il and pleasant to think of some old 


yes had 


life passed in copying beloved man- 


give up the St. Christopher. 
recluse, whose 


crown dim with 


of the strange and grand sto 





ry of the Christ-bearer, who had in his cell 


his favorite saint, which he 


very morning for a half cen- 
tury, and seeing, had been refreshed and 
encouraged, who desired to give to others 
the same consolation he possessed as the 


later years of It was 
the 
He 


service of the most powerful mon 


his life grew heavy. 
a fine, a glorious old legend, that of 
miant saint Every one knows it. 
sought 
arch, going from one to another as he dis- 
covered that one feared another, serving 
Satan last, until he learned that Satan 


ared Christ. Tl 





n he sought Christ, as 
all lords, but long in vain, till, a 
nan advising him, he took up his 

} 


abode by the ford of a wild river, and car- 
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ried over the flood all the weak an: 
and little children, thus serving 
hoping to see, his Master. And on 
pestuous night a child’s voice rouse 
begging his help to cross ; and he f 
the child the heaviest load he had 
And the ¢ 


said; 7 You W ho have carri d over ti 


borne. when safe over, 


tle ones and the weak and the sick 
the \ 
itself with Me, who hold it, for Lam C] 


ing Christ, have now carried 
and I accept thy service.” In thata 
much blind faith in which the monk ]j 
men believed that he 
of Christopher in the morning 
safe that day f) 
the sudden death (improvisa morte 


which in the Litany they prayed to 


Lf 


who saw pit 


mt. 


om flood and temper st 


delivered. And the one great thoug] 

the picture in the cell of the old man y 
the giant strength carrying over the fl 
the child-Christ, who bore in His hand t 
No wonde) 


the old man, desirous that other oid 


world He had redeemed. 


should have opportunity to look at 
same picture, copied its lines of expr 
sion, so that they could be easily filled « 
with color, then drew the lines on a 
biock, and cut away the other parts of 1 
wood, and took impressions of the lines « 
sheets of paper, and so invented wood- 
craving, 

This is a pleasanter view of the inven 
tion than the other, which is perhay 
more likely to be true: that inasmuch 
this was a mechanical invention, it ori 
nated, as most such inventions do, in t 
demand for pictures, and the evident O} 
portunity to make money by producii 
copies of them. Traders had sold cards 
printed from wood blocks, and findn 
that religious prints would sell, 
them because it was profitable. In a 


mad 


case the early use of the art was very 
largely for religious illustrations. 

All the early drawings on wood wet 
of Egyptian simplicity. It must be 1 
membered that up to the date of wood-e1 
graving pictures in black lines were 1 
very common. We are so accustomed to 
this class of pictures that we ean hardl) 
imagine any difficulty in understandi 
them. 
pictures except in colors are by no means 
sure even to know the meaning of a sim 
ple black and white picture. 

The majority of the early wood-cuts, if 
not all of them, were intended only 
skeletons to be colored by hand, The 


But people who have never seen 
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es were indications for the colorist. | in Germany and Italy worked with great 
en cuts were used in books, it was ex- | reputations late in the sixteenth century, 
ted they would be colored. Probably | painting books as well as manuscripts. 

of 


publisher sometimes had them color Shortly ter printed books came to be 


fore selling the book, and sometimes | made, illustrative prints came into use, and 
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: QUESTION—SCENE IN COURT, FROM “ BAMBERG PENAL CODE,’’ MAYENCE, 
1! 
ue Id the book with the cuts in black, in | then arose the great characteristie of mod- 


vhich ease the purchaser was expected to | ern illustration, the union of explanatory 
employ a colorist or color them himself. | pictures with history, philosophy, theolo 
Black and white pictures became familiar | gy, medicine, law, romance, poetry—any 

fifteenth-century eyes from the neglect | and every subjeet of book-making. The 
of purchasers of prints and of books to | first book printed with movable type 


ave them colored. How long after the | and illustrated with wood-euts was a 


ni invention of wood-engraving the custom | book of fables in German rhyme, pub 
t of making prints to be colored continued | lished by Pfister at Bamberg in 1461. 
l invariable is a subject of some doubt. In | In a few years the number of illustrated 
rare instances we have fifteenth-century | books was large, and although we have 
) wood-euts executed with so much light | now so many pictured books, it is proba 

al and shade, so much of what engravers | ble that in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen 
im technically call color, that they may be | turies the proportion of illustrated books 
supposed to have been issued as complete | was much larger than now. There was a 


pictures. But there are very few prints | rage for illustration. Sermons, ponder 
, down to the time of Diirer which were | ous theological controversies, ancient clas 
The not intended for color. The illuminators | sics, even the statute laws and books of 











ninal proceedings, were ful 


ly illustrated. In some books we have 
pictures of men committing crimes, illus 
trating every form of felony and misde 
meanor ; pictures of arrests, 1mprison 


ments, trials in court, tortures allowed by 


law, methods of applying ‘** the questi 


oof 
truments of torture, and modes 
of punishment in great variety, including 
numerous methods of eapital punishment. 

Many writers on the history of engray 
ing have treated the fifteenth-century art 


ists on wood with 


ing’ the 


great contempt, regard 


part 


I 
period as rather a mass of curi 
ous and erot 


major 


the early 


of wood illustration in 


sque work than an impor 
lass in the history of art. This er 
| 


ror has been in the main due to two fail 


npr 
yypire 
a 


have failed 
illustra 
tions, and the ir adaptation to the purposes. 
It isa 


ciation. They 


} +] P ti 
to consider the purposes of the 


common. error of eritics to treat 


works of art as if made for them. Such 
critics measure works by their own pow 
ers of und 


‘standing, always more or less 
Kor the | 


feeble. and 
fifteenth-century 


age 


the people, the 
works were at least as 
powerful as those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And thisis not all. They were in 
ome respects the most powerful works of 


We shall see ey idence of 


Regarded as skeletons to 


all art history. 
this hereafter. 
be colored, they are wonderful works of 
art. The early wood-engravings were 
simple. The thoughts in pictures were 


generally very clear, and sometimes we 
pictures. In 


y expressed one idea, with few 


may call them one-idea 
ceneral, th 
accessoric When color was added by 
contemporary artists, they were still the 
old flat pictures of the time, but often mar 
vellously effective pictures. And those 
old artists, with their heavy black lines, 
coarse, Gothie, grotesque, W hatever people 
called them, found, nevertheless, the true 
skeleton, the very bones of a thought, a 
truth, a design, with a skill of perception 
rarely sing 


ec. 


years have 


» equalled, never since surpass- 
Innumerable other artists of later 
clothed and reclothed these old 
skeletons with garments of various sorts 
to suit various tastes, while the frame of 
the thought has remained always the same. 

The history of engraving has been too 
much studied by collections of prints, to 


the neglect of studying the use of prints 
One 
creat use of early wood-engraving was in 
the translation of printed ideas into pic- 


as illustrations of printed thought. 
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them. 
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ture ideas. An engravine made to j 
trate a book should always be exami 


By ! 


lecting this, writers on the history of 


with the book it was made for. 


have failed to discover a remarkable fa 
that a great porti m of the body of ; rt 
and 


illust 


ting familiar old thought and story, 


design, illustrating history 


a growth of generations, the original 


siens dating far back, later artists simp 
redrawing and not materially chan: 
A library of early illustrated bo 
reveals this fact. 

We have no space to exhibit the ti 
of the statement in 
illustration, but have 
culty in showing its truth with 


reference to gene) 


we shall no d 
refer¢ 
to Bible illustration, and from the ex 
ples we shall give of this the student 1 
judge of its correctness with reference 1 
great deal of general picture illustratio 
The purpose of making printed boo 
to resemble manuscripts continued lo) 
after printed books had become compar 
tively common. Not only were the illu 
trative pictures intended for color, b 


ornaments of pages were long reserved 


| for the hand of the painter. 


Ornamental letters were engraved for 


some books, which could be colored as in 
manuscripts, while in others the place for 
a large initial letter was left blank, or a 
of the blank 

structed the painter with what letter he 
was to fill the space. 


small letter in the centre 


Ornamental cd 

vices, borders, head and tail pieces, were 
also introduced, at first intended for col 
or, afterward left uncolored, when bla 

and white pictures had become familiar 
The earliest n engraved or 
find printed is 
a vine (vignette) on the first page of text 
ina folio Durandus (Rationale Div. Off 

published at Ulm in 1475. This and the 
curious initial letters in the volume were 
intended to be, and in my copy are, col 


instance of 


namental border which I 


ored, As, however, the eyes of people 
familiar with black and white 
pictures, ornamental or illustrative, color 
was omitted, and used more of 
what is technically called color in their 
drawings on wood. 

Still thé characteristic of fifteenth-cen 
tury wood illustration 
much the same—the expression of one 
idea, and the intensification of the one 
idea by whatever accessories were placed 
around it. It is probably to this charac 
teristic that we must attribute the subse- 


became 


artists 


remained very 
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it use of these ideas in art. So clear 


| strong was the central idea in some pic 


that few artists of later ages regard 
s worth their while to invent any 
nd unknown form of expressing it. 


(jood old illustrative pictures were good 
h Ruth gleaning in the field of 
vas a scene in history. An early 
designed a grouping of the scene 

resenting his idea of it, and illustrators 

varied the 


ides, clothing, surrounding scenery, 


century used this desig 


sed the group, but steadily retained 
original idea as the prominent idea of 
» picture. 
The frequent making of a picture to 
strate an 


abstract idea instead of an 


scene led to a common custom of 
the same picture again and again 
a . book or in various books to illustrate 

ferent the 
saints, a picture of a miracle performed 


events. Thus, in lives of 
one saint would serve equally to illus 


a similar miracle by another, and 
death scene of one, whether martyr 
illustration of the 


A battle picture was 


not, was a sood 


th of another. 


of cuts, desiring probably to ornament, 
and thus make attractive, their books. so 
that 
with 


many cuts were crowded into books 
value. 


And this is the only method of explain 


small regard to illustrative 
ing a fearful characteristic of some early 
sixteenth-century books, the frequent use 
in religious and other books of ornament 
al cuts not only disconnected in their sub 


t] the book. but 


ie most objectionable char 


jects from e subject of 


sometimes of tt 


acter It is true that shrines, like that of 
the kings at Cologne, were ornamented 
with engraved gems representing inde 
cent stories from ancient mythology. 


was the art value of the gem which 
seemed in the minds of men to excuse or 


Ove rpower t} 
sentation, and this custom does not fully 
for the 


sentations on new bronze doors of church 


ie bad character of the r¢ pre 


account placing of similar repre 


es, nor for such books as a fine folio of 


the controversial Annotationes of the 
Jesuit Lopis on the New Testament of 
Erasmus, published at Paris in 1522, with 


an ornamental title-page covered with in 


decencies of the worst class. Initial let 








made only the abstract idea of a battle, 
ind cannon thus appeared in Greek and 
Roman history. 


thus 


served for any and every battle. 
) . Heads did not profess to be portraits, but 

were rather used, like the Egyptian de- 
terminatives, to connection 
with persons named in history that this 
vas @ man or that a woman, and thus the 
same head served for any man. But later 
publishers evinced a looseness in this use 


suggest in 








3. INTERCHANGEABLE WOOD-CUTS, FROM GERMAN 


But the battle picture | 








TERENCE, STRASBURG, 149%. 


| ters of this sort abound in Bibles and re 


igious books, while border ornaments of 
pages are frequently such as could never 
have been seen by decent men without 
however different was the char 
In this 
respect, the ornamental typography of the 
early sixteenth century exhibits a state of 
public taste without a parallel in ancient 
or modern times, and which we are 


blushes, 


acter of the age from our own. 


un- 
able in any manner to explain. 
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Toward the end of the tifteenth ce ntury 
the Alsacian printers adopted @& curious 


modificat one-idea St le of wood 


on of the 
. : tin? 
cut iiiustration 


Figures of men, women, 


trees, houses, bits ot landscape, ete., were 


engraved on separate blocks, which were 
LYLOUSI grouped to form different pie 

See 11.3.) This idea might do for 
children’s books in our day. It was con 


tinued DY li ter p iblishers We ofte hnmeet 


\ h cuts from older books varied by pla 
; 4 | ] . ld; . 
eln ner cuts at the sic s. thus adding a 
] ] 1 
figure toa landscape, showing a visitor ap 


proaching a seated person, or introducing 


*in the 


scene 


14 ¢ ; | , ; , ‘ , 
it is quite evident that printers accu 


mulated and preserved old wood blocks, 


bought them from one another, and made 


such use of them from time to time as they 


could, not always with strict regard to 


‘urate service of the new purpose, 


it 
We have no space to trace the rise and 





prog ; of the art of illustration by wood 
engraving in Italy We shall hereafter 


much of the alphabet of design 
so call it Ita 


(ermany in the 


ly derived from 


Bible 


ii We may 


matter of illustra 


1On,. ih Italian artist on wood w: 

from the beginning more realistic than 
the German. The Italians drew the hu 
man form like a race of artists accustomed 
to see statuary. Forms, in the merest 
outline, are in early Italian wood-cuts 
renerally very graceful, and approach 
hat idea of beauty which we admire. 
i t Italians did not make a wood-eut 


] | 


Albert Diirer was a young man in 
Michael Wohlgemuth, an 


artist on canvas and wood. bhe 


studio of 


man seems to have conceived the id 
the first time, of using the art of wood 
craving for the fac-simile reproductio 
far from 
boy beean to 


his drawings. It was not 
that the Nuremberg 
about him and think of making pict 
Before this time artists had drawn \ 
more graceful, more elaborate, and 
beautiful work than w 
But no 


seems to have thought it possible to 


monochrom 7 
engraving had preserved. 


the art in reproducing finished drawit 
It was not the demand of an ag 
creed of gain, nor any other worldly 
fluence which led the boy Diirer to 
the ag 


He was the gift of God to the human 1 


come the great art teacher of 
No one who has studied the history of t 
art of illustrating though 
hesitate to acknowledge that the ady 
of Diirer was so great an event in the 


by pict ir 


tory of human education, so reat 


for his own age and for us and « 
re, that his life and la 


at oifts of God to man. 


event 


eee epee 
OPS PAaNK alo 





taught the illustrator how to 
truth with power, beauty, strength, | 
ke one picture in black and w! 

The whole art of } 


ture-making, especially the illustration 
books, under his mighty influence ext 


to ma 


poem, a volume. 


| ing from the North Sea to the Mediterr 


a complete picture which needed no color | 


until they learned the art from Diirer. It 

important to note in 
of Italian drawing for 
illustrations was as distinct from the Ger- 
of written lan- 
letters 


} 


} 
art that the style 


ahh as Was the alphabet 
made neither 


uage, They hor 


isis 
‘S all Ke, 


the history of the 


pictu It must always be borne 
n mind in studying art that schools of 
rt, so called, are in many cases the con- 


quence of a diversity in the understand 
ng of people in dilferent countries and 
ditferent periods. 
engravers seem to have made up a lan- 
uage of mixed German and Italian, which 


receive d the influence of the Diirer school 


in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
but never reached any great perfection 
for illustrative art. It surpassed all others 
in substituting beautiful work on wood 
letters and 


for illuminated page orna- 


nean, became a language intelligible 
men, women, and children of every na 
tion. The wood-cut which before tl 
had been the poor aid to understand 
printed thought, or a guide to the colorist 
who was to make a picture, became a nar 
rator of stories, a preacher of sermons. _ It 
was not necessary for him to write over 
figure, ‘‘ This is the Holy Virgin,” for tl 
divine grace of the figure was visible and 
legible to the very babes of Germany in 


; every picture of her that he drew on wood 


The« arly French wood- 


His black and white pictures needed no 
colorist to complete them. The attempt 
of any colorist to put color on one of Dii 


rer’s cuts is to destroy it. His are thr 


| first wood-euts of which this is true, and 


ments, and the early French books are | 


rich in exquisite ornamentations. 


herein lies, in great measure, the distine- 
tion between works before and those after 
Diirer. Among our collections of Diirer’s 


work on wood we have a few instances oi 
contemporary attempts at coloring, all of 
which show how the colorist was puzzled 
in his attempt. 


He was familiar with col- 


oe ae 
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s, but now he 


compelled to cover and conceal the 


the old skelt ton cu 


s thought, and, in fact, make a new 


transition period from the old 
to the new sty le of art may be dated 


1490 to 15380. Amone the more in 


1 


iL artists of Ge rman y who drew on 


re some of whose names even we 


doubt. There is uncertainty about 
umes as Wecehtlin and Baldung and 
erlein and the artists who engraved 

the first picture-books of the Pas 
published in several editions at 
yurg about 1507. In the works of 


ese the transition is visible, and they 
} 
© stud 


of the history. The artist who en 


died in a thorough examina 
+1 » + > . 

ed the Passion cuts referred to work 

so for the publishers of law-books at 


] ] 7 ] } } } 
‘oe, and proauce d remarkable illus 





s, showing the strangest intermin 
4 } } 7 1, +] 1 

of the old stvle with the n mer 

ooks became very popular at this 


id were produc ed as never before. 
omar, Schautfelin, Cranac, Be h ih, 
ra . 
publishers, 1iius 
} 


¢ books of every class, and also mak 


cture-books, in distinction from read 


ever, worked tor 


books with illustrations. 
would seem as if the artists of the 


xteenth century regarded illustra 


as a language which t 
s had invented, and to which every a¢ 


} 
ler predeces 


table addition in the way of de sign was 


ee contribution for public benetit If 


} 1] 


the artists, assuredly the publishers 
And from the constant 


roduction by contemporary artists on 


s revarded it. 


«l of the designs of one another with 
it complaint, it can hardly be doubted 
é‘ 


the artist idea of the age was that a 


ght expressed in picture and publish 


vas sent out on a mission, to be thence 


th part and parcel of the great language | 


llustration. Soit came about that the 


at body of Bible illustration grew up 


ym generation to generation. The ear 


est artists in the fifteenth century had 
mmenced with their skeleton designs, 
hich reeeived color from the hands of 
iinters. These designs, so far as they 
roved popular and acce ptable to the read 
g¢ world, became permanent in succeed 
Those which 
d not prove popular were dropped, and 
ot reproduced. 


g editions of the Bible. 


From time to time art 
sts added new designs, out of which, again, 


those which served the purposes of the 
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age were adopted into the increasing al 
ph ibet of Bible int rpretation by picture, 
nd thus from 1470 to 1530 crew up what 
might be « led a settled translation o 
Bible truths into picture lan rag’ Kron 
1530 onward these pictures went into hun 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of illustrated 
Bibles in all the languages of Europ 
the same old pietures, redrawn, clothed 
in new dress, rudely copied by poor wood 
cutters, skillfully and gracefully repro 
d l by ul ts, but Lvs the sal 
cle J t me idea, tl ume illustra 
tion of the printed Word 

I e€ is no more interesting and in 


Structive chapter in the history of art than 


that which, if written out, would show the 


influence which the fifteenth century thus 
exercised on all later times » teacl 
Bib h ory bY pieture Yo one can 
doubt that impressions of h ical 

er truths given by p res are apt to 
v more lasting than y other ( 
dren espe retain through |i the 
ideas of events which they have gotten 
from pictures. The effect of a picture on 
the mind is subtle. Many pictures have 
left impressions on our minds, though 
W have no knovy ledge of havin a een 
the pictures. A walk through a room 
or gallery in which a picture hangs will 
OmetLiammMes le: ve on the mind the idl ao 
the picture, which will come up in 


years as an original conception instead of 
a memory. 


Bible pictures were the subject of bloc] 


I 

books and of numerous r u oO 
after the invention of printi HH ral 
the ideas of fifteenth-century artists which 
ire now extant were o1 einal with the min 
mia ne Bib p ure f ! nable to 
sa But in what we possess of earlier art, 

illu iinations and other relies. Ve find 
very little th was r¢ produced In print, 
and in the absence of other evidence we 


are just hiteenth-century 


IIx 


printed pictures as very generally origi 


nal conceptions. The work given to an 
artist, when he was first required to illus 
trate a Bible 


pictures to accompany printed copies of 


to make a hundred or more 


1 , 
ne book Oo 


was certainly a grand work 
The artist to whom this great task wa 
first assigned by a publisher had the most 


remarkable commission ever | 





iven to one 
of his profession. He was ordered to 
make a commentary, to produce such ex 
planations and illustrations of the sacred 


history as should make its truths intelli 
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} 
rible 


learned. He needed the wisdom of a 


learned churchman, combined with vivid | 


imagination 
nd d 


eaching erroneous doctrine in his picture 


the imagination to conceive 

sien scenes, the wisdom to avoid 

t 

translations and commentaries. 
Who was the artist ? 


In tracing the genealogy of the large 


body of Bible illustration used in the later | 


centuries, I find the birth-place of many of 
the pictures to have been at Cologne, 
ibout the year 1475. Earlier than this I 
‘an not find them, but it is possible that 


further research in Europe may show that 


they were not original in the Cologne Bi- 
ble of 1470-75. I shall be sorry if it turn 
out that my veneration for the artist of | 
that Bible as an originator of many Bible 


to old and young, learned and un- | 


OM COLOGNE BIBLE, 1470-75. 


pictures is erroneously bestowed. ut 
| is necessary to say just here that Americ 
has no large collections of early printed 
books, and that the imperfections of t] 
sketch are due to the fact that Iam d 
pendent on my own small library of early 
printed illustration for reference and a 


| thorities. 
| A magnificent folio Bible (a translation 
| into local German) was published at Co 


logne about 1470-75. 
| tain. 


The year is not cer 
Some date it 1475-80. For various 
reasons I think it earlier than 1475. = This 
| Bible contains upward of a hundred wood 
|cuts, intended to be colored by hand. 
They are of uniform size, and such un 
| form style and execution that they seen 
There 
| artist's name or mark on any of them, but 
a flying duck which is intr 


to be the work of one man. is no 























duced in many may be intend 

ed as his device. Healso seems 
to have been fond of placing a 
swan in water in some part of 
his picture. 

Before this Bible appeared 
other Bibles had been publish 
ed with initial letters contain 

* ing ornamental work and some 
wood-cut illustration. But the 
Cologne Bible is the first which 


=p 


























I possess of the long series of 
fully illustrated Bibles. The il 











5. THE GRIEF OF HANNAH, FROM ITALIAN 


BIBLE, VENICE, 1525. 


lustrations No. 4 and 10 are fac 
simile reproductions in reduced 
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If the reader will] 
his Bible at the first chapter of the 
Book of Samuel, and read the ae 
of Elkanah and his 


es, Peninnah and 


of two of these euts. 
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Bible pieture books which were sx attered 





and then look at 

{ from the Cologne 
t will be seen what 
st did. No such 
as this is deseribed 
text. It is a pure 
nation, the creation 
tists mind. He 
to show the grief 

of the childless wife Han 
grief exquisitely 

the sacred story. 

H nagined and sketched 
ily scene in a small 


1, the man and his fa 

















| wife sitting behind a 
on which were two 7. THE GRIEF 
s, the prescribed tem- 
offering of a woman for the gift of a 
the childless wife standing sorrow 
woking at the doves, and grieving that 
had no right to make such an offering. 
doves are the central idea of the pic 
He doubtless painted the picture in 
st, then drew the skeleton on a 
ul block. This picture was published 
re 1480. The reader will understand 
it | mean by the history of illustration 
the power of fifteenth-century illus- | 
tion when I tell him that for two hun- | 
red years of art and artists in the civil 
ed world this was the recognized illus 


ition of the story of the grief of Han 


OF HANNAH, FROM SACON’S BIBLE, LYONS, 1521. 


here reproduce in fae-simile a few out of 
scores of repetitions of this picture Ina 
laree collection of wood-euts, and a con 
lection of Bibles and Bible 
picture books, including the works of all 


the celei: rated artists on wood, down to 


siderable col 


the decadence of the art of wood-engrav- 
ing in the seventeenth century, I am un 
able to find that the story of Hannah and 
her husband was ever illustrated by any 


| other design than this of 1470-75 Ata 


late period I find a design re pres nting 


Hannah with Eli praying in the temple 


| sometimes used instead of this as an illus 


tration in the first chapter of the Kirst Book 


of Samuel. The same is true of 
. 








SSE 


Ld 
sy 















so many of the designs in the 
Cologne Bible that the history 


Y) 


— of modern Bible illustration 


commences with this artist. 
Q In 1483 Antony Koburger, 
the great Nurembere printer, 
N published a superb edition of 
INN the Bible. To adorn and make 
i” it useful, he sent to Cologne 


se) and procured the original wood 




















blocks which had been used in 
oma the Cologne Bible, and with 


these illustrated his great Bible, 








0, THE GRIEF OF HANNAH, FROM SACON'S BIBLE, LYONS, loll 


nal 
} 


, repeated in thousands of prints, in 
countless illustrated Bibles of Germany, 
Irance, Italy, Switzerland, all the Chris 
tian world, and transferred to numerous 


which we know as the ninth 
German Bible. For, as early as 


this, nine editions of the Bible 


] 


| in German had appeared, and many other 
| editions in various dialects and languages 


of Northern Europe. Nuremberg in and 


| after 1483 was the home of Albert Diirer, 
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Artists and publishers 
had never seen the ¢ rl 
copied from copies 

their beeat 
vide as the world of 

Bible 
alian, 


; { 
influence 


The 
into It 
were 


Was tral 
and Mal 
tions 
fifteenth ec hntury, of 


published 


illustrated 
The fi 

cuts was t 
Ve 


This was the t 


a few were 
wood-cuts. 
tion with 
Giovanni 
1487 
— commonly 
Mallermi’s, 


he SSO, 


though Pp 








HANNAH, FI 


HOLBELIN’S, LYONS, 


y of that school of art from 
influ 
next thirty years. The 
had its influence 
We shall 

It can 
issed its il 
his 


have a studio and pu 


nany ntial artists gradu 
the 
Koburger 
young’ and old men. 
of this hereafter. 


doubted that 


ethinge 
Diirer dise 
his studio with 
to 
they sometimes 

I" it 
designs, 


tions 
he grew 

pl Possibly 
these old prints, 
mind that 
ored, were very different-looking pictures 
fi white 
In my copy o Bible 
but 
a 


in pupils 


| colored 


. 


or ill be borne in 


W 
these when well col 
outlines. 
they 
Hannah 
crimson 


om the rude black and 


Kobureer’s are 


colored without much care, 


in a purple and Peninnah in 


dress look much less grotesque than here. 
When 
later 


they made copies of these designs 
artists doubtless generally 


century the 
blaek and 


artist endeavored to make in 
white a 


idea of 


complete picture con- 


veying the a colored original. 


But w waste time in conjec 
turing the Dii 
rer’s studio or elsewhere, so much of plain 


not 
influence of these cuts in 


need 


fact concerning them may be shown. 
By the original edition of Cologne, and 
Nuremberg edition of Koburger, these 
became famil- 
7, and 
also of Italy, who drew on them freely for 
ideas. Tl truth, a mine 
from which to take illustrations of Bibles. 
The original idea of the Cologne artist was 


the 


illustrations of ] 


( 
1) 
riopie 


story 
iar to many of the artists of Germany 
became, in 


ley 


sometimes reproduced in its simple force, | 
idea around 
grouped other ideas. | 


sometimes made the central 
which the later artist 


press, with cuts. 


of 


celli. 


sion,” 


used the | 
early colored pictures, and in the sixteenth 


bly he was only the e 
In 1490, at Venice, a 
another edition of this 
lation, from the 
Zani Says of th 
after the « 
or Sand 


according 


Pp} 


esi 
that they were engraved 
Bellini and Bonconsigli, 
They were used, 
“many 
notably 


Zanni, \ 1507, 


1498, and many 


net, in other editions of th 

also ina Latin Bi 
I do not pe 
ean I | 
of them in an American library. 
a Venice printer, 

1506, which, I believe, 
of these cuts attributed to Bellini 


Tenice, 
others. 
1a ¢ 


any of these editions, nor 


con. published a 


in contained 
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in the edition of Bart] 
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and 
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ANTWERP, 


HANNAH, FROM 
1657. 


BIBLE, 
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elli, and subsequently removed to Ly 
where he published several illustrated 
les containing the same designs. As 

>= 1.) 

: 


se Lyons Bibles contain many of the 


ne designs, it is probable the earlier 


in Bibles contained the same. 
e earliest illustrated copy of the Mal 
i Italian Bil 


ein my library is a Ven 
' 


: 
| 
lition by Elizabeth Rusconi, 1525, 


ch contains a large number of euts, 
rently of a much earlier period. 
are probably largely the same with 
cuts in contemporary and earlier Bi 
Among them are a number of the 

he Cologne Bible, repro 


Jee ex- 


Antony Koburger, who had printed the 
ible of 1483 in Nuremberg, lived to 
an old man, and a great diffuser of 
Bibles. The prirter from Venice, Sacon, 
before named, removed to Lyons, where 
he published several Bibles. In 1516, at 
the expense of Koburger, he published a 
Latin Bible containing a large number of 
wood-cuts, which it is probable he brought 
with him from Venice. Among these 
many are simple reproductions of the 
Coiogne designs The fac-simile 
is a specimen of one of these. 
. 


‘ ] : 4 
were close copies of the same cu 


Italian Bibles of the period 
Ills. 5 and 6, and Ills. 11 and 











“putts 


























10, 


ample Ill. 5.) After this date I have 
them in a suecession of Italian Bibles, 
showing abundantly their constant use in 
Italian illustration and education. Thus 
the Cologne artist’s ideas went into Italian 

‘t, and taught the childhood and youth 
of the great artists of the cinque-cento 
period, as well as the priests and people 
of Italy. From this date onward I find 
them in Italian Bibles for acentury. We 
will not pause to trace their influence on 
other Italian art, but follow them to other 
parts of the world. 

Lyons, in France, became early in the 
sixteenth century remarkable for the 
printing of Bibles and Bible picture-books. 
Numerous editions issued from the Lyons 
presses in Latin and in French. 


burger again employed Sacon 

Latin Bible at Lyons in 1521. 

some of the illustrations are 

era, created by Diirer, and of 

class of artistic execution Two of these 
cuts are signed by Hans Springinklee, and 
probably many of those unsigned are by 
him. We know little of this artist, e: 

cept that he lived in the house of Albert 
Diirer at Nuremberg, and was his pupil. 
It is likely that Koburger employed him 
at Nuremberg to draw the pictures on the 
wood, and they were there engraved, and 
sent to the printer in Lyons to be used. 
Possibly Diirer inspected the work. Sa 


con also used in this Bible of 1521 some of 


his old cuts, evidently Italian work, and 
1 


others of acommon class of German work, 


— —— 
oat See re See 


Sra 


as 
aati aaa 


= anata 
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best authority (that of the « 











piler of the catalogue of B 
in the Caxton Exhibition 
London in 1877) that befor 
discovery of America in 
nearly one thousand edit 
of the Bible, or of parts of 
had been published in Eur 
Before 1530 this number } 
have been very greatly m 
plied. 
ly all the languages and m 
of the local dialects of Ew 
were abundant. 


Translations into mn 

















ON OF EXODUS I, FROM 
VENICE, 1525. 


ITALIAN 


which had also been used in other books. | 


Of the better cuts, those in the Sty le of the 
Diirer school, many are mere reprodue 
tions of the designs of the Cologne artist, 
| i liv 
Diirer in Nuremberg, was famil 


lich, of course, Springinklee, 


* from Koburger’s great Nurembere Bi 
ble of 1483. These designs had become a 
recognized authority for Bible history in 
Germany as well as Italy, and now came 
into Franee, brought by Sacon from Ven 
ice and Koburger from Nuremberg. We 
reproduce one, probably by Springinklee 
(THF After this the Cologne designs 
appear and re-appear in a succession of 
We find them in Mares 
s Bible of 1525, in Crespin’s Bible of 
1529, and 


used in 


Lyons Bibles. 
ch il 


in many others. 


Paris 


They were 
editions, and, in_ short, 
French art adopted them everywhere. 
Just about this time, in 1523, at Halber 
stadt, was published a magnificent Bible 
in a German dialect, and the publisher 
obtained—no 
inal Cologne bloeks, which he 
used for its illustration. Brunet 
says the Halberstadt Bible is a re- 
impression of a Liibeck Bible of 
1494. I 
beck Bible, but possibly the cuts 
in it; 


one knows how—the orig- 


have not seen this Lii- 
are and if so, they would 
seem to have gone from Nurem- 
berg to Liibeck between 1483 and 
1494, and thence to Halberstadt. 
The reader will note in passing 





how great is the very common 
error of supposing that the Bible 
was a scarce book before the Ref 
ormation, and that translations 
into modern languages are of 


late origin. We know on the 


| dee if Poe 
EES 


2. ILLUSTRATION OF EXODUS I., FROM 


After the Halberstadt B 
the 
blocks disappear, so far ; 
Almost fifty years 
passed since the Cologne Bible was 
lished. If the cuts were the work of 
youth, he may have been still living; 
it is more likely that he was now d 
and his drawings and the wood on ) 
they were engraved 


BIBLE, Cologne artist’s ori 


know. 


perhaps followed | 
to dust. But his work on earth was 
ended—will not end till the world e 
Throughout 
children, 


Europe, men, women, 
artists and rich 

poor, were receiving instruction in Bil 
him. The Three Ki 


whose gorgeous shrine is at Cologne, | 


artisans, 
history from 


brought frankincense and myrrh and ¢ 


en gifts to the birth-place of the Lo 
This artist, living and dying unkn 
to fame, and nameless now 
worthies of Cologne, gave greater gifts 


\ 

h 
the 

| 

i 


among? 


fragrance of which is more preci 
than that of spices, their glory more br 
iant than gold, the memory of which will 
be precious so long as men believe t! 


Bible to be the Word of God. 
| Many of his designs continued for two 











SACON’S BIBLE, 
Lyons, 1516. 
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idred years to be the instructors of the 
ple. It is next to impossible that any 
it theologian, Roman Protestant, 
artist, any reading man, or any child, 
») saw picture-books in the sixteenth 
tury, could have 
yuth or in older years by these pic 
went to Enel oa 
jon as pictures went into English Bi 
El. 15.) 
folios for the learned, 
they went 
ller Bibles for cheaper 
and it is rare to find 
old ilustrated Bible 
of any sort that does not 
exhibit their influence. 
Down our own 
r effect is visible. 
not space to 
the Bibles in 
ich I have found more 


or 


been ba pro 


Some of them 
They were in splen- 
side by side with 


text: into 


to time 


| have 
imerate 


reproductions of 


] 
Less 


the N 


in Siew 
went largely 





works. Diirer’s designs 
o the body of art. But 
himself chietiv to New 


we 


origin 
int 
Diirer confined 
Test 
ourselves at 
Old Testament 
Bible 

Old Testament illustration had not been 
Hans 
was an artist educated i 


He be 


ament subjects, and content 


ant , 
with the 


following 


present 


pl tures of the Cologne 


1 k 
DOOKS. 


a favorite 
Sebak l 


subject of picture 
Beham 
yurembere school of Diirer. 








original Cologne 





as, and there must be 
of editions [I 
which 


indreds 
never 

itain them. 

But inasmuch the 


seen 





as 








Lyons picture- books to 
lich we have referred 
d, perhaps, greater pop 
iv influence than illustrated Bibles of 
the day, 
imed 
1498), 
riefly of 
the history 
history pictures 
ith illustrated them, in- 
stead of studying the history of wood-en 
graving with collections of 
fore them, it is possible that the name of 
Hiolbein would not be now connected with 
the Lyons picture-book known 


‘Teones.”’ 


and as these books are widely 
work of Hans Holbein 
it will not be amiss to speak 
them. If the 


ol 


1 
the 


as 
orn 


fl learned 


of illustration by 


be Oks before 


wood-euts be 


as 


The idea of a Bible picture-book 
of pictures with short descriptive 
was as old as the block books. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century New 


Testament picture-books were chiefly in | in 


favor. The passion of Christ was the sub- 


ject of several remarkable books of this | 


class, published at Strasburg. All these 
were of small importance compared with 
the two works of Diirer, The Great Pas- 
sion and The Little Passion, published 
about 1510-11. A considerable portion of 
later New Testament illustration had its 


ILLUSTRATION OF 


writers | 
engraving had studied 


the | 

| and therefore preceded the Lyons book of 
—a book | 
legends 


EXODUS I., FROM SACON’S BIBLE, LYONS, 


known as Little 3 
of 
and on wood. 


longs to the class 
the 


works on copper 


Mas 


most of his 
In 
Egenolph, publisher at Frankfort, issued 
a little book containing sixty-three wood 
by Hans Sebald Beham of Nurem 
entitled Biblische Historien. Its 


popularity is attested by subsequent 


ters, from small size 


1536, 


cuts 
berg, 
wide 
editions. I hesitate to speak of the first 
imper 
numer 


edition, because I possess only an 
fect copy of the third. In this are 
ous reproductions of the Cologne design 

but whether these were in the first edition, 


I can not 
euts are almost identi 


1538, hereafter to be mentioned, 


say. Some of the 
cal in the two books, and European read 
ers having opportunity will be interested 
looking at the first edition, 


mining which artist copied from the other. 


and deter 


[t is possible that the success of Beham’s 
Old Testament picture-book led a Lyons 
publisher to try the 
The material was abundant in Lyons, for 
the publishers of Bible 
wood blocks. But a sagacious book- 
understood the 


same experiment. 
s had ample stock 
of 
of 


maker desirableness 
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| printers or publishers. I, 


} 


editions, however, hav 
name of Frellon as publ 
er, from which it would 
pear that he became pro) 
tor of the book after the 
edition, or that ther 
some reason for suppres 
his name as proprietor of 
first. 

This Bible series was 
titled ‘‘ Icones Historiar 
Veteris 
F first edition cont: 
ninety cuts. No artist's 
appears, 


Testamenti.”’ 


hature and no : 











» ILLUSTRATION O} 


HOLBEIN’S, LYONS, 1538. 


making something 
does not seem to have been thought neces 
sary to make new designs, or new il- 
but in- 
asmuch as Diirer’s Little Passion was the 
leading New Testament picture-book, and 
Beham’s Bible History was a popular Old 


give 
lustrations of well-known scenes: 


Testament book, it was necessary to make 


ew set of drawings, and it 


thought 


seems to 
been 


} 
jay 


advertise them in connection with the 


name Diiver 


f some well-known artist. 
dead. To employ the o 
artist of 


set 


Was 


Northern Europe, Holbein, for a 


new of original Bible pictures was 


doubtless beyond the means of the Lyons 
publishers. Besides, the old pictures were 
popular, and would probably sell better in 
a cheap book for the people than any new 


designs, however able and 


artistic, 


EXODUS IL, FROM THE ‘ ICONES,”’ ETC 


fresher than these. It | 


| work of ‘‘ such an artist” 


| which 


an enterprising idea | 


reatest living | 


thor’s name is given in 
, CALLED book. The euts were of a 
a trifle larger than the 
simile copies (Ills. 8, 14 
A Latin poem introduced the book 
which lauds Holbein 
the first artist of the age and of alla 
and 


one Borbonius 


declares these wood-euts to bi 
tanti artifi 

and subsequently calls them the wi 
Hansi—of Hans. To this poem were add 
ed two lines, in Greek and in Latin, 
Borbonius ealls the pictures 
work, in Greek ‘OAatrou KEWOC, and in 
Latin Holbine manus, which may be co: 
rectly translated ‘‘ of a Holbeinish hand,” 
or ‘‘ of a hand like Holbein’s.” 

The contemporary appearance of a series 
of wood-cuts representing a ‘‘ Dance of 
Death” (so ealled), the fact that Holbei 
once painted a ‘* Dance of Death,” and th 
use of Holbein’s name by the poet 
the 


} 
and 


publisher of the ‘‘Icones,” have led 





Among the Lyons publish- 


, hone was more enterpris- 
in all 
artist 
cele- 
Holbein. 
resident 
but from time to 
time called home (to Basle) by 


ers 
ing than Frellon, while 
Northern 


living in 


Europe no 


1538 was 


Hans 
Llolbein was then a 


SO 


rated 9 
Paced as 


l ) 
I 


in England 


the magistrates, who claimed 
him as their property. In 
1538 appeared at Lyons a 
small book of wood-euts with 
brief legends, being a 
of Old pictures. 
**Melchior et Gaspar Treschel 


series 


Testament 








fratres” 
at the 


append their names 


end of the book as 


15, ILLUSTRATION OF EXODUS I., FROM THE ENGLISH BIBLE CALLED 


CRANMER’S, 1589-40, ETC. 











EARLY HISTO! RY OF 





idea that Holbein was the dinhasiite 

of the pictures. Much has been written 
on the subject. It is a curious fact that 
l H bein have so strenu 
claimed for him a rank among art 
1 wood that they have overlooked 
ery inferior « ‘haracter of much of the 
ey insist on assigning to 
[t is still more strange that they 
for him cuts in so many styles, and 
uch diverse characteristics, that no 
in recognize a work as what Bor 

is would call Holbeinish in style. 
There is no one known style of his work 


also remarkable that while many 


J 


ent writers have sought diligently, 
in vain, to find a Basle edition of these 
nts, Which they believe to have been 

hed about 1530, and a vast deal of 
irned argument to show that Holbein 


d the cuts has been published, ae 


itions of the 





‘k, with numerous 
ile cuts, with careful 


productions 
acing out of 








ind 1538, 
tudent of art nor biographer of Hol 


n’s whereabouts in 153 


1 
: ; ae 
has looked for the designs of these 


re they are in lar: numbers to 


found—in Lyons, Venice 








Nuremberg 
Cologne Bibles all along from 1475 
to 1530. W hoever was the artist of 
leones,”’ 


he pre fe rred copying r to de 


ng. He dressed 1 ld ideas in new and 


a ( 

1etimes (but not always) more beauti- 
garments 

The ‘‘Iecones,” by whomever drawn, 


in the main only a selection of popu 

r Bible pi tures out of the great body of 

tration which had now become famil- 

‘to the world. They were not the origi 

work of any artist working for this 

yk. but copies of old designs by a skil 

il workman for a shrewd book-publisl 
lany of them are the designs of t 


logne artist of 1470-75, which had been re- 


B 


| not being deseribed in the 7a , is imagi 


produced for numerous Bibles at Lyons | 


nd elsewhere during the previous fifty 
years. If after this the admirers of Hol 
bein still insist that he was the artist of 
‘Teones,”’ 


they must be content to let 
im take rank among copyists. 
Two examples must suttice in this article 
illustrations of many. The Cologne 
rtist made a picture to illustrate the first 
chapter of Exodus. In it he represented 
three distinct scenes: (1) on the left the 
placin g of Joseph's body in a sarcophagus 
—described in the last verse of Genesis: 
Vor. LX.—No 





IB LE ILLUSTRATION. BS: 


2) in the middle, Pharaoh commanding 
the Hebrew n ‘dy vives to de Stroy the He 
brew male children; (3) on the right, H 
brew women throwing children from 
bridge into the river. This curious inter 


ing of subjects became the recog 





nized idea for Bible illustration of this 
1apter, and was in favor for a hundred 
years In the succession of illustrations 
Nos. 10 to 15 the 1 | 
nal design and its reproduction in various 
Bibles and in the ** 
remained unchanged in all. The picture 
as drawn by the artist ~ the 





» the origi 





Icones ‘ The old idea 


*“*leones 18 
1 


the prettiest, the bridge scene receding far 
away, but the design is the composite de 


sign of 1475, without the change or addi 
tion of a thought 

[I have selected this picture from the 
C% loon Bible to 1 produce, not bec LUISE 
of its showing the artist’s abil but bi 
cause its com) site chavactes 5 3; ho 
possible explanation of later pictures 
grouping the same three scenes together 
except that the V are copies s of this design 

The same is true of oS re of Ha 
nah before the doves (II. This scene, 


he picture appearing in later 
Another rea 


1 +1 _ — P ] ~ 
son for selecting the picture of Hannah is 


nary, and t 
Bitieee an only be a copy. 
that the cut, as it appears in the ** Ieones’ 
(111. 8), has been a favorite for rm produc tion 
by moder 


writers as an example of the 
exquisite thought of Holl 


these Bible cuts. 


ein in designing 
It is of this cut in the 
‘Teones” that Dr. Woltmann, in his superb 
ork on Holbein, remarks 
1 B ie 4.48 

Elkanah is sitting 


1 ] r10¢7 
and exhaustive \ 
in asimple apartment 


Peninnah, the pair o% doves 


on the table before them indicating th 
sacrifice which they often presented in th 
temple when Peninnah blessed her hus 





und with ldren. Hannah, however, 
his second wife, who was not thus bless 
ai EG Care eg ee aaa ee 
ed, 18 standing, bent down and weeping 


before them. Coldly bY Peninnah, but 


| with deep sympathy by her husband, the 


inquiry is made, “Hannah, why weep 
est thou How feeling and touching is 
the scene, with all its simplicity!” The 

ords precist ly deseribe the scene in the 
original Cologne picture of 1475. The 
very e eo ion and position of the hands 


of EK lkanah and his first wife are retain 


}ed, and in all th pictures, in all the Bi 


34 


bles and in the ‘* Ieones,’ it is amusing to 


see that the original rude legs of the table 


} ler 3 4 1 
Change only mtoa heavi r piece of riurn 
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tur e legs aware sdiebhnan aks never 
made straight. (See Ills. 4 to 9.) 

A vus error in one of the ‘* Icones” 
is CO} sive evidence that whoever made 


them copied directly from one of the Ly 
ons | s,and probably from one of Sa 
con’s The Cologne Bible of 1470-75 had 
illustrated an incident recorded in he sec 
ond chapter of the Third (we eall it the 
Kirst of Kings, namely, an appeal 





of B to Solomon after David's 
death cut represented Solomon en 
throned, Bathsheba kneeling before him, 
ind in the distance the funeral of David. 


The n 


heir heads 


Salomon 
and Dav 
, leave 


scent This cut 


and 


id over 


umes Bersabea over 
body in 
no doubt as to the 
the 
Third 


the 
} 
arcopnagus 
aced between 
of the 
sign was used by 


Was pl 
econd chapters 
r Kings. The di 


4 > 1] rat 
cl er B OIC LiLUSi 


7 


rators, and antago came 


to be placed at the head of the first chap 
ter In Sacon’s Bibles of 1516 and 1521 
tso stands, near the top of the column on 


L page, and above it is printed the sum 
mary or contents of that first chapter, 
commencing with the words, De Senio 
David et Abisac, ete. The artist of the 
‘Teones,” in turning over the Bible to 
choose prints which he would copy for 
his employer, seems to have thought this 


his purpose, 
of the 


and glancing at this 
hapter, supposed the 
] Abishag the Shunamite 
presented to David. H 


ied the design in his own style, 


represent 
» accordingly cop 


the 


made 


vounge Solomon of the Bible prints a fee 
ble old man, labelled the block “The bean: 
tiful girl Abishag is given to David,” ete., 


the sé 


ho orig 


But, 
rinal idea in 
retained the funeral of David 
because that 


and it so appears in Ieones.”’ 
showing that he had 
his wo k, he 
in the distance, 
he 


‘ internal evidence 
a single print of the ‘* 


was in the 
was copying. 
thus afforded by 


Icones” is quite suf- 


ficient to convince us that the great artist 
of the period, Hans Holbein, could not 
have been this careless copyist. The fact 


that the des 


ire 


igns of a portion of the prints 
found in Bibles printed long before 
Holbein was born sets at rest the theory 
of some writers that his original 
of the ** 
per. 
The ** I a style 
u ited to the taste of more southern rg 
' Europe, 


sketches 
Iecones”’ 
ones” 


were executed in 


and gave new power and i 
sed circulation to the Bible 





were drawings in distem- | 


- | the first Cologne Bible artist. 


amen 





tions of the Cologne ential and of hi 
For it must be remember d th 
in each successive new desic? 
been added to the body of Bible: pic 
We have not undertaken in this paper { 
trace ther than the Cologne i 


to their source. 


cessors. 


year r 


any ¢ 
Many others of 
not from the Cologne 
I find in a succession of B 
the Lyons publication. 


fi Icones,”’ 


} 
aes 


ibles pre ( 


It may be fi 
that others originated with the cont: 
raries of the Cologne artist, or earlie: 


The ‘‘Ieones” 
published, 


importance 


were 
and reecopied. T 
in this history is int 
fact that they gathered up a certain 
tion of the Bible illustration of the d 
and presented it in a style of drawing 


published and 
copied 

: 1 
Spe Clai 





eceptable to the sixteenth century tl 
fresh impulse was given to the old n 
rial, Again, these designs went into B 
Froschover, at Ziirich, in 1545, publ 

a magnificent Bible in which he used th: 
‘Teones” pictures, with a vast quantity of 
others from old sources, and many whi 
seem to be drawings by the ‘‘Icones” art 


ist. 


cuts, 


French Bibles appeared with tl 
redrawn by artists of the then 
ing French school. Lyons, Bibles « 
pana anlage with these and many ¢ 
er of the old designs which the ‘‘ Ie 
had not included. Italy again rec 
the old designs in the new dress, and It: 
ian Bibles contained them. The old « 
in the styles prece ding the ‘‘I 
Bibles. 
Until the deeadence of the art of wood 


engraving the same 


cones’ 1 
also used in new 






ns in oreat 
ant use in Bibles and 
picture-books, always including more 0) 
of the Cologne of 1470-75 
Later in the sixteenth century artists of 
eminence illustrated Bibles, and gathered 
their prints in small Bible picture-b 
using new and original pw ons, in W 
we can trace very little influence from th: 
old masters of illustration. The power of 
the older is illustrated by the fact that th: 
new had only local circulation, and rare]; 
seem to have entered into the body of 
| popular illustration when they attempted 
scenes already pictured by the old masters 
Jost Amman, Hans Brosamer, and other 
illustrated various editions of Luther's Bi 
| ble. In Cologne, Dietenberg’s Bible was 
illustrated with beautiful little cuts, in 


old desis 


number were in const 


less designs 


WOKS 
’ 1 

} 
Hiel 


which I find no trace of any memory of 
3ut his de 
wood 


signs went into England with the 
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; 


were used to illustrate early | organ, blending with the footsteps of lat 


lish translations of the Bible (Il. 15 





), | customers to the shops. Located on on 
n Holland as late as 1657, when Von | of tl wide business avenues of the city « 


great | New York, this modest home of a ¢ 


illustrations crowded the ) 


le, and were issued in picture- | with a slender salary held dissimilar el 
































11. 9). we still find Elkanah and | ments united by close relationship Tl 
| th on the two sides of the little table, | very lamp on the table poss ssed a dite 
he doves between them. as the Co- | ent sim cance to the two women seat 
one artist placed them two hundred | beside it. To sister Anne, comely, thrifty 
rs before. and pract eal, good wife and mother, 
Perh ps no ¢g under illustration exists | was the humble beacon of welcome to the 
1e powel of an artist's thoueht, andthe | absent husband. To Agnes, imbittered 
sibility which ace mpanies that by hard st idy, overwork, the failures oi 
To have made a single picture of | youthful rashness in unfulfilled dreams 
tory which instructs a few per it meant a dull ve llow flame, fed by kero 
work of some force But to tell | sene oil, and burning monotonously in an 
oO, or twenty Bible stories by pie u y room, 1 intly redolent of ( ibbag 
» millions of men, women, and | and onio Such a chamber |] ott 
1 of all nations in succeeding gen been the cage of genius. 
is, century after e ntury, is to do “T eould not obtain ny of the wor 
if any, of the greatest com you prope if I tried,” resw d ti 
‘s and theologians have done by | young artist. ‘‘There are more appli 
type. eants than labor in all fields and in every 
land. 
n ] es a ] 
AN EASTER CARD wr, Se 
that a week of illness would re} 'y 
eer can a girl do in our day!” | husband at the store | dozen eact 
exclaimed Agnes Clement, petu- | competitors in need of bread 
t] A key v inserted in a neighboring 
rh speaker rested her elbows 1 tl loo | e object of her solicitude et 
1d gazed at the lamp tered, bring cust of keen winter an 
)pposite was sister Anne, calm, matron- | with hi husband of sister Anne 
lf-satisfied, mending baby’s pinafore. | was a brisk li man, with shrewd blu 
lenty of occupation may be found in | eyes, flaxen hair, and a spot of red o1 
profession, if you would seek it,” re- | either cheek-bone. He greet d his famil 
lied sister Anne, biting off her thread, | cheerfully while unwinding a silk hand 
1 forming a new knot. ‘‘ Painting | kerchief from his throat. 
na, designing wood-cuts, even coloring | I've got something for you in my 
craphs.” pocket, As y,” he said to his sister-in-lav 
ones raised her head, with flashing | ** The ve iy thing for you.” 
3 es She looked at him with a faint smile 
Oh, why do you not add taking in | ‘Ves, I came on it quite by accident, I 
ing, or scrubbing down the stairs ?” | may say—riding up town in the car,” hi 
ied, with scorn and anger pursued, with animation. 
That is the difficulty,” continued sis Then he unfolded a newspaper, and 
Anne, with unruffled composure. | placed his finger on a paragraph. The 
You are impatient, and des; trio read together the following advertise 
rinning. One can not spring into a full- |} ment: 
lx fledged artist at one bound. Pray, how >I MTTTY y J of ¢ ] 
- ; wy) DREMIT Mo offered of $100 for best desig 
( lid the great European artists commence, | Easter card for the approaching season. 
ed out Whom you are so fond of reading ? petitors are requested to present their application 





Very modestly, I promise you.” Lang A 


Agnes made no immediate response.}| Sister Anne read over the shoulder « 
Instead, she ruffled her blonde hair with | her husband. 
her hands, and stared moodily at the lamp. ‘*What a chance for you, Agnes!” shi 
ll The room was plain, and the noise of the | said. ‘‘I am confident you would wi 
0 treet below was audible in the tinkling | the prize. One hundred dollars, too!” 
le of a car bell, the rattle of carts on the ‘*Lang and Co. are the great lithogra 


ment, the distant strains of a wheezy | phers, you know,” supplemented the hi 
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ban a ‘*T saw it by the merest chance ae 
column of advertisements. Nothing like 
iding the papers 
Aenes studied the paragraph, and made 


ent. She grew pale, and her eyes 


ned ominously. One would have in 





fe he had rece — some affront, 
but restrained her indignation. Finally 
rose, and took: the journal in her hand. 
Thank you and or od-night,” she said, 


; 1.7999 ] “447 
Is she offended 2?” demanded the littl 


pl izzled. 


‘She 


in, 
Anne, 
poured a cup of tea 


. ’ 
elicate ca 


is said sister 


very 


rather tartly, as she 


and plac d some d ces before him. 


Agnes went to her room, locked the 
door, knelt besid he bed, and burst into 
tea A prize given by a lithographer 
was offered to her competition! She had 
dreamed of fame and artistic excellence! 
Instead of the mountain peak where she 
had longed to plant her standard, the 
lough of the valley of poverty was des 
tined to ingulf her. Oh, the scorching 
tears of discouragement and humiliation 


which fell from her eyes! At length she 


rose and lighted the gas jet, in order to 
again read the detested advertisement 
H room was cold and bare, partaking 
of the characteristics of a studio rather 


than the abode 


the ir 


sereen, 


woman. In one cor 


of a 
as concealed by a 
spended neat 
its rusty 


vedstead W 
Latiny mi 


n | 


ner 





‘OPr sn 


stove reached with 
holding several plaster 
windows opened on a giass 
the sanctuary ] l 


the easel. 
indulged 


it; opposite, a 
pipe to a shelf 
busts The 


ae e 
covered plazZa, ol 


artist in reveries, or 





ought with pencil and brush, arbi 
of the hour of the no ond: vy meal, and ol! 
livious of the vicinity of a laundress, who 


employed the next glass-covered piazza for 
} of drying practical 
industry which brought in far more sa 


fy atop poeth 
l 


factory returns, in payment, 


linen—a 


Ose 





than did the 


color box of Agnes Clement. The latter 

ght the spot now, and seated herself on 
the sole chair it boasted, mechanically. A 
large canvas was proppe dl: ag’ ainst the w: ill, 


representing a life-size Beatrice in Paradis¢ 


beckoning to a shadowy Dante. Agnes 
had concentrated the labor, ambition, and 
hopes of a year’s application in this bold 


4 


attempt, had entered 


for exhibition in the 


the lists 
National 


valiantly 
Academy 


Design, and suffered the cruel blow of 


Beyond was an Ophelia with 


1 jection 
v ello 


hair, vho had shared 
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a similar fate 








The se lovely he 
obseurity 


the previcws year. 
languished in the 
pli without ever 


of 


LZZA, having met 





proving smile of an appreciative pu 
Oh, the cold selfishness of the world 
the willful blindness of hanging ec 
tees and art critics! For the first t 
Agnes found the smile of Beatrice i 


and her gaze vacant. A doubt chill 
heart. Quickly she turned the pict 

the ll, and sought the casement, ga 
forth into the night rather than | 

contemplate her own work. 

The piazza, located 

noisy Ove rlooked 
the These 

aristoer: in proportion as their n 
rms were humble. A high | 
bordered by a vine of wistaria, inel 
and garden of the 
brilliant lights within r 
ry, Thel 


came through curtains of silk and lac 


wa 





the rear of 
) 
the hor 


oon 
residences wi 


in 
avenue, 
next street 
itic 
be rick 
] 

table Mansion Oj 


: e 
site, while 


eve 
a conservatory to the observé 
drawing-room, where 


a more remote 


chandelic like a great gold 


‘ross the « 


r was visible, 
cone, and slanted ac nservat 
resting 
and there on a mass of goreeous bloss 
At rippling m¢ 
a piano, touched by a skillful hand, rea 
ed the 


looked down on 


here on a frond of quivering fer 


1 


: : pe 
the same time tne LOody oO 


ear of this lonely spectator, \ 


all this luxury, gay 
and life not so much with a sting of e 
as a crushing, overwhelming sense of p 
sonal failure. 


The night was clear, st led 


ars spark] 


the sky above, and the radiance of a 
moon began to illuminate 
A entered 
proache d 1 sash, and 
out the moon. 
with soft white lace on ne 

nd arms; a jewel flashed in her hair 
ir from the window, her sl 
caught in the branch of a flowering pl 

she overturned it, and it fell outsid {1 
vindow with a erash of broken potter 
The girl uttered a little ery of disma: 
| glanced down on the wreck she had 
casioned a moment, then withdrew li 
head, and closed the sash. The plant, an 
offshoot of the conservatory’s wealth of 
bloom and fragrance, remained 
ledge where it had fallen. 

Now the silk curtains separated, and 
gentleman joined her. He was a tall and 
slender young man in evening dress, with 
a flower in his button-hole, ver he tossed 
aside a cigarette as he approached. 


roots 


the city 


oir] the conservatory, ap 


opened leanin 


to eau She wor 


pink dress, 






Lurning aside hers 











on th 





( 











‘There is one for whom life is fortu 
te.’ mused the artist. ‘* How readily I 
. picture him ‘attaining maturity, smil 
and good-humored, and growing old 
that charming home, surrounded by 
nds!” 
The girl had clasped her hands on the 
man’s arm, and gazed up into his 
He responded to this thoughtful 
tiny by touching her hair lightly, ea 
ily, with his lips, and then speaking, 
a careless laugh. 
‘‘Well, I have consented to go to Min- 
sota for the winter, May. Such non 
as it is! I should prefer Paris or 
A mere trifle of a cough, and all 
doctors looking so wise and glum 
They rejoice to secure a ‘case,’ I suppose.” 
May disengaged her hands from his 
~and plucked a camellia. Her face 
as untroubled as his own. 

‘I shall return in the spring for our 
edding, dearest,” he continued. ‘* What 
weather-roughened giant you will have 
‘a bridegroom!” 

‘Henry, take me with you,” she plead 


1, softly. 


‘**Do not go away all alone, 
lear. Let us be married to-morrow.” 
‘Without the Worth trousseau, ma 
‘gnonne, and a great reception ?” he 
estioned, half mockingly. 
‘You should be gallant, and say some 
thing about beauty unadorned,” said May, 
ossing the camellia at him. 


Then the brilliant eyes of the young 
man clouded, the rich color in his cheek 
aled with the emotion which made his 


lip tremble. 


‘*My noble girl! my good little wife!” 
whispered, folding her closely in his 


nbrace. 


Agnes Clement witnessed this scene | 
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fv 


and the moonbeams touched each petal 
with a silvery lustre, until the spray re 
sembled the lilies of the Medici chape lin 
the Church of 8.S. Annunziata at Flor 
ence. The plant had been cast out into 
the frosty night, to die and be forgotten in 
the cold purity of the moonlight, and be 
neath the cruel brillianey of the distant 
Stars. If she could have reseued it from 
such a death by stretehing forth her hand, 


she would have done so: but she was 


powerl SS to avert ¢ vil. Slowly she r 
turned to her room, extinguished the gas 
and sought forgetfulness in sleep. The 


journal containing the advertisement of 
Lang and Co, remained on the floor, where 
she had thrown it down at an earlier hour. 

Next morning her first thought was of 
the neglected plant. Had it survived the 
night? What had become: of it? She 
hastened to her post of observation of the 
previous evening. The conservatory 
the morning light, and the 
plant remained on the cornice ledge 


sparkled in 


Yes, it had perished during the night, cast 
forth from its home in the balmy hot 
house. Already the leaves were shriv 
elled and blackened, the spray of blossoms 
drooped \ 





van and ghostly in the dawn, re 
taining the rose tints of ashell. As Agnes 
looked at it, the early sunshine, which 
smote the sparkling colors from the glass 


dome, like the prism of a crystal, also 


| touched the dead flowers with warm, gold 


en rays. Thus the flower soul might be 
absorbed in sunshine and wafted on, she 


| thought. 


Suddenly the artist put her-hand to her 
forehead as if preoccupied with thought, 
her eyes dilated, and a smile imparted a 


| warm glow to her usually pale face. 


ithout divining all its significance, and | 


tender smile dawned on her own face. 
The homely devotion of sister Anne to 
r husband in her cabbage-scented do- 
minions did not touch her. The meeting 


of the two young people in the conserva- | 
tory moved her profoundly. Was not | 


her artistic taste gratified by their beauty, 
the light shed through the silk curtains 
behind them, the rosy shimmer of the 
cirl’s draperies, and the shadow of exotic 
plants meeting above their heads? She 


remained there motionless long after the | 


pair had disappeared, her eyes fixed on 
the fallen plant, which still rested on the 
ledge. The stone-work blanched, in con- 
trast, the delicate white blossoms to snow, 


At breakfast she was silent, replying 
vaguely to the conversation of her broth 
er-in-law. Afterward she went out, and 
was absent two hours. Returning, she 
shut herself in the studio, and spread about 
her recent purchases—sheets of paper, new 
brushes, and a box of water-colors. Then 
she began to work, and as she labored a 
soft, crooning song welled up to her lips 
unconsciously. 

One Saturday evening, when the little 
clerk had returned home at an early hour, 
and was warming his feet luxuriously in 
slippers before the fire, he was surprised 


by the hasty entrance of Agnes. The art- 


ist’s aspect was animated, and she held a 
sheet of paper in her hand. 
‘‘ Humphrey, I have decided to compete 


2 
it 


Fie: 


Bae Sieg Arne 


yo een -9 oe 


= yr apt se mad 
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Easter card,” she said, 
‘** Tell me if you lik 
Husband if. 


, 
e prize of the 


my design.” 





and wife hastened to inspect 


e proffered sketch. They saw an up 
ooted plant caught on a stone parapet, 
he blossoms still tinged with rose even in 


ath Above 
beams, and on this luminou 


cribed the 


slanted a shower of golden 
pathway 
words. 


I am the Resurt 


ly you have never done any work 


, dear,” said sister Anne, kissing 


re this 
the artist affectionately. ‘I know you 
art, but it re 
studies you used to make 
vhen a girl at home. 


itherine the 


consider me no judge of 
inds me of the 
Do you remember 


leaves and wild flowers i 


the hedges, and painting them j 
held them in your left hand ?” 

‘IT burned all that I be- 
can life seriously,” replied Agnes, with a 
curling lip. 


ust as you 
rubbish when 


‘* Flower-painting is all very 
well for school-girls.” 


Humphrey continued to study the de- 


on attentively. ‘‘ I suppose tl 
d plant signifies the ] 
death, and the resur- 


rect The flower will bloom ag 


1e uproot- 
1uman body after 
sunshine Christ in 
ion ain,” 
he said, slowly. 


‘* Yes,” replied Agnes. 


d, in 


The Nn she add 
a musing tone, unmindful that her 
would not understand her 
words: ‘‘It is the sole commemoration of 
the poor plant cast out in the cold. No 
body else missed it ! ry 
so full.” 

‘*You will win the prize,” affirmed 

r Anne, the practical. 


ympanions 


The conserv: 


a 


S1S- 


“Tf I do,I shall buy baby a new cap 
nd muff,” said Agnes, merrily. 

A month later the little clerk brought 
letter. ‘‘I was tempted to open 
t, beeause it bears the stamp of Lang and 


mea 


Co.,” he exclaimed. 

Agnes took the missive, her fingers | 
trembled, and the color rushed to her 
cheeks. ‘* Accepted,” she said, after a 


pause 
‘We responded sister 
Anne and Humphrey in unison. 


were sure of it.” 


Easter 
inquired the 


‘* Have the favorite 
card of the season, ladies ?” 


you seen 


clerk of a fashionable store. 
With these words he displayed the de- 
sign of Agnes Clement to a bevy of young 


ladies 





| husband. 


| Kast. 


| standing beside the great stove in the 
hall, warming his hands, and while s] 
hesitated about descending the staireas 

| in consequence, he was joined by the 


‘** How pretty!” exclaimed one. 

‘*The most charming means of atonj 
for the delinquencies of the past yea 
letter-writing,” 

‘IT will send one to May and Hai 


said another. 
girls,” added a third. ‘‘They must 1 
consider themselves forgotten, so far aw 
and the Easter ecard will remind them 

‘Of spring bonnets trimmed with y 
lets and roses,” interrupted the first spr 


er, laughing. ‘* The banishment must } 


= 
poky enough, even if they are still In 


I do not believe H 


ry’s lungs were really affected after a cold 


and bridegr« OM. 


his parents are so fussy, you know, |} 


cause he is an only child.” 


On Easter-eve the snow of a late and 
severe winter still lingered about a litt! 
town of the far West, noted for the purit 
of a dry atmosphere. 

The young wife, May Hartwell, | 

aside the book she had been reading aloud 
for her listener had fallen asleep. H 
fair face was unclouded by anxiety 
trouble. She smiled as she looked at h 

She had developed the quali 
ties of good wife and nurse, thus test 

by experience, although her patient ga’ 
her little trouble, except to amuse him 
Suffering had not marred him; no pai 


He was fa 


tigued, listless, and preferred the sofa, 


ful cough racked his frame. 


where he rested while making plans foi 
the future. Now he slept, vith the light 
touching his graceful head, the rich Pi 
sian colors of his dressing-gown, and ¢] 
gray fur of the rug spread over him 
Certainly he was a trifle delicate, and i 
was wise to cure symptoms of illness in 
time. Had she not added her solicitations 
to those of his family by hastening he: 
marriage in order to take eare of him ? 
She left her seat, and went, out noisi 
lessly. It was the hour when letters wer 
distributed in the hotel. At the stair 
way she paused, and looked down into 
the lower hall. Half an hour earlier the 
doctor—a cheerful presence in the lives 
of the two young strangers—had called, 
bringing with him a friend, quite by ac 


| cident, as he happened to be in town. 


This friend, an older physician, had con 
versed chiefly with May, and about the 
She now perceived the latter 


1e 
I 











AN EASTER CARD. 





rhe 


explained their detention in 


hysician. illness of the land 


s; DaDY 


what do you think of the young 


} 


above-stairs ?” inquired the resident 


_in a low tone. 
He 


1 fortnight, and he may be gone 


Quick consumption, as you say 
’ 





+ « 


ow,’ was the grave r sponse. 
back, shocked and grieved, 
to her W ho 


She 


May drew 


eturned rooms. was 


une man did 


above-stairs ? 


now To-morrow she would ask the 

| doctor about him. Perhaps he was 
! 1 alon Harry still slept, and 
imed her seat. Then, with her 

d chin resting on her hand, she 

| thought to bear her back to her 


t home, the bevy of young friends 
) id remembered her in the shop the 
er season. The clock struck eleven. 
her invalid should be in bed, 
was reluctant 


dly 
to disturb his re 


shing slumber. Again she rested her 
led chin in her palm; h 


Ss ¢ losed. 





er own eye- 


A sensation of cold and fear awakened 
‘* Harry! 
said, bewildered by sleep and fright. 

| 


LLG ke 


Where are you, dear ?” 


ump was burning low: the clock 
up Was purning 1lowy tne Clock 
and the luminous whiteness 


Saas es 
outside world, 


UcK ONC, 


] 


ica 1 


where all nature was 


n snow, invaded the silent room. 


y approached the sofa. Harry still 


pt. His face was pale, and the features 
appeared sharper, pinched, as if the cold 
of the night had chilled them. Midnight 
id sounded, and it was already Easter- 
day. May knelt beside the couch, and 
tly chafed the cold hand, as a gentle 
ieans Of awakening him. Then he open- 
ed his eyes and looked at her. There 


vas something so profound, steadfast, and 
trange in this gaze that her heart ceased to 
words of endearment remained froz- 
non her Suddenly an awful change 
vept over the young man’s face; terror 
lilated his beautiful dark eyes; a quiver- 
¢ light irradiated his pinched features. 
‘* May !” he gasped, threw his arms about 
er neck, and leaned her 
houlder. 


lips. 


} 


his head on 
Silence succeeded. The lamp waned ; 
the white arctic light invaded more bold 
ly the chamber. What had happened ? 
What dreaded presence and power was 
here? The head on May’s shoulder be- 

ume heavy, inert: her lover, bridegroom, 
husband, was dead. 


snatched 





the overwhelming blow, she di 
the 


by 


yet recognize truth in its full sig 
cance. 
A lifetime of 


= } } 
anguish may be compressed 


into twenty four hours. 


Thus the young 
wife occasioned more anxiety to thos 
about her than her dead in the following 
day s, after her dise yvery Ol Easter morn 
ing, stretched insensible beside the sofa 


Plunged in the di pths of despair or mad 


dened by grief, she crouched beside the 
bed, silent and frozen, or threw herself 
prone upon the floor, tearing her hair. 
She gd lad f he 1] nd 1 tq) with 
she demanded of the kind qaoctor, with 
hageard eyes, 11 the young man above- 


and he 
iT I stand 
. , 

inanimate clay 
did 
should have only a few moments 


stairs had been her own husband 
endeavored to soothe without un: 
ing her. She besought the 


to forgive her for slee ping. sae not 
know we 
more together before our life would end,’ 
she moaned. Then she demanded quick 
ly of her companions, the earth, the 


** Where 2 How 


y find him again ?” 


has he gone shall J 


eve 
Words of consolation and resignation 
} 


| deat ea 


fell on rs. The landlady and the 


a 
put 


women wept in helpless sympathy, 
The doctor alone re- 
How often 
le 
é ; ; 

crams were sent and received, friends wer« 
hastening to the aid of the living, and to 
obtain a last glimpse of the dead; all those 


May shed no tears. 
tained his usual composure. 


had he witnessed similar scenes! T 


a1 
silent 


and professional duties were trans 
piring about her, of which she took no 
heed. She elung de sperat ly to her post 


beside the bed, and remained there, dry 


eyed, wild, launching those reckless re 
proaches at God and man which frequent 


ly mark the passionate ebullitions of 


a 
first grief. If there was a merciful Sav 
iour, who heals all wounds of the soul, as 
the clergyman said, He had forgotten her! 


If there was a God, He had only robbed 
her! Why could not another haye been 


away by the angel of death 7 


Then silence would ensue, dreary, immo 
1¢ with 


bile, rigid, the young’ watcher sitti 
clasped hands, and her face of the same 


blue pallor as the marble face on the 
pillow. 
The landlady detained the doctor out 


side the door. 
‘She has not tasted food 


twenty-four hours,” she whispered. ‘* Her 


. ‘ 
siept or tO 


brain will turn. The shock was too great 


for her, and she has the look of a mad- 


Stunned and crushed | woman already.” 





doctor held a letter An idea came 
y Che letter had just arrived by 
ind could not concern the recent 


He 
h, approached May, and presented 
** Phas 


l- 
kind 


entered the chamber 


ivement. 





saying, in natural tones: 


just come. You will be 


to open 1 ee 
urprise d, she raised her head, received 
n the 


An Easter card was disclosed. 


) , 17 1 
i mechanically tore oy envelope. 
An uproot 


ed plant drooped on a stone parapet, with 


rays ¢ ishine slanting down in a gold 
en tide nd in these rays the words were 
‘ d 
trac a 


May 


in her hand 


eard, and turned it over 
The doctor paused behind 
her; the landlady stood in 


read the 


the doorway. 
Then a sound became audible in the room, 
} sobbing, and the widow fell 


on her knees, clasping one of the dead 
hand nd covering it with tears and 


‘I am the 
h repeat «ll, 


resurrection and the life,” 
tremulously. ‘‘Oh, be 
loved, I shall find you again!” 
The Easter card had fallen on the floor. 
The used it, and placed it on the 


, > } 
Toot Of tne ved, 


doctor r 


When the winter of another year 


brought its snows and clear star-lit nights, 
Agnes Clem 


dio, the g@lass-covered piazza. 


nt still wrought in her stu 
The place 
was changed. Flowers now bloomed ey- 
erywhere, with the difference between the 
piaz a and the conservatory that the art 
ist had painted them. Rosesswayed light 
ly on their stalks in the sketches on the 


wall; 


in profus 


violets and daisies were scattered 
ion over boxes and fans; fairies 
ornamented 
cards; portrait heads smiled from the cen- 
tre of dishes garlanded in ivy and ferns. 
A glance into the domain of sister Anne 
would also have revealed little additional 
luxuries and comforts unattainable with 
the modest salary of Humphrey. 


peeped from blossoms on 


had learned to love her task, and dealt 


tenderly with the flowers; hence her suc- 


cess. (¢ eeasionally her attention strayed 
to a distant corner consecrated to Beatrice 
in Paradise and Ophelia, and at such mo 
ments she sighed. 


Opposite, the superb conservatory still | 


bloomed in the sunshine, and here ap- | 
: : | 
occasionally a pale young lady in 


peared 
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Agnes 


deep mourning, whose grave face se« 
The art 


girl in the pink dres 


to have forgotten how tosmile. 
recognized her as the 
and jewels, and associated her garb 

the absence of the brillant young ma 
That was all. Between them was a ¢ 
Had Ac) 


penetrated the spacious mansion of |; 


and thought did not span it. 


neighbor, she would have seen in Ma 
chamber, placed where her eyes beheld 
as the first object in awakening, an East 
card, framed in ebony, and veiled 
Sir Arthur Helps has writt 
‘* We are all so intertwined that the s 
wave beats on every shore.” 


crape. 


NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES 
QIN ‘E the close of our late war the creat 
\) ambition of our country has been to 
arrest the growth of its debt, to diminis 

the charge of interest, and thus reduce tl 

In this field of action 
it has met with eminent success. It h 

reduced its debt nearly one-third, its inter 
est one-half, and repealed most of its war 
taxes, until at this time its revenue from 
ale, spirits, and tobacco suffices to meet t 


pressure of taxes. 


pensions and interest due to the late war, 
and its credit is such that, if it shall b 
sustained by wise legislation, it will reduc 

its interest several millions more. 

The annual surplus of its internal rey 
enue will, in such case, wipe out the prin 
cipal and interest of its debt before 
close of the century, and leave the pro 
ceeds of its customs and land from this 
date free for other current expenditures 
The national expenses of Canada, without 
a war, have risen to six dollars per head; 
those of Great Britain twice that 
sum; those of our own country, for every 
thing but the principal of our debt, hav 
fallen from eleven dollars to five dollars 
per head. While, however, we have ar 
rived at this result by great frugality, we 
have relied for our navy upon ships built 
during the hurry and pressure of the late 
war. But ships, like machinery, wear out. 
The life of a wooden ship rarely exceeds 
thirteen years, and that time has expired 
since we built ships for cruisers, and to 
our “Southern fortresses. Our 
ships, often hurried from the stocks, and 


reach 


recover 


* Report of J. W. King, of the United States En- 
gineers, on European ships of war. 

Reports on Naval Affairs from the London Times. 

Monthly Reports of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, 























NAVY OF THE T 


NITED STATES. 





t of inferior materials, have gone to 
models have 


} 


iv, the 
e the size of cannon and the strength 
have augmented. New 
veries have been which have 


ered the cost of iron and steel, and the 


beeome obs ylete. 


armor been 


made 


r has come in 


to replace the former 
a stronger and more buoyant mate 
that to-day, wluile Europe is in 


SO 
rating new navies, and has launched 


re than a million tons of ships eu 


1 
th either iron or steel, we find 


rass 


9 our 
rt vitha Law A yosed B a a 
ry WIth a NAVY Composer or wooden 
ners and sailing ships of ancient pat 
eve, with a few 
useful in the 


ns. and now in their dota 
clads, most ‘ir day, but 


ble to go to sea without a wet-nurse, 
| protected by plate s two to four inches 
hiekness fastened to decaying wood, 


iron-clad 
lads of Bu 


are armored with plates ten to twenty 


entirely unfit to meet the 
s of Europe. The iron-e 
sinthickness. They mount cannon 
ng from six to one hundred tons in 


rht, throw projectiles weighing two 
lred to 
nd concentrate in one blow at one point 


wo thousand pounds each, 


foree of a whole broadside of such 


shins as Nelson commanded at Trafalgar. 


We have educated a fine corps of officers, 
o have gained much experience in the 
war, but we ask too much of them 

we call upon them to sustain the 

Star flags of Eu- 


s and Stripes against the 
ope with sl 
| suited only to coast defense. 

With the exception of a few iron-clads 
lesigned for shoal water only, and to re- 
of the 
thing but a few sloops and frigates, un- 
nored, and with half the speed of the 
w ships of Europe, with which to en- 


ships unfit to cross the ocean, 


sist cannon old ealibre, we have 


+ 
LTT 


er her modern navies, or even those 
of Italy, Holland, Spain, and South Amer 
ica. But Europe has, in addition to its 
navies, at least eight hundred fast steam- 
hips, making fourteen to sixteen knots 
per hour, sustained in great part by subsi- 


dies, and designed for service in war as 
To meet them we have not 
me-fiftieth of that number. In our parsi- 
1ony we have preferred to patch the old 
rather than create the new. 

We have nearly if not quite as many 


iles of railway as 


well as peace. 


Europe, and nearly as 
much commerce; but while she has built 


more than a million tons of iron-clads, we 
have not one fit to cross the ocean, or to 
encounter one of the second-class ships 





of England. We have in our navy but 


ninety-five ships 





prope lled by steam, with 


twenty-three sailing ships, which are 


NOW 


of no account, and should be either sold 
or converted into school-ships. Of firs 
rate steam-ships of wood, none of which 


15000 tons, we have but fe 


iSS eam-ships of wood. and less 
than 38000 tons, we have but four: of third 


and fourth elass wooden steam-ships, be 
low 1104 ivht: 


id inferior 


) tons, we have but fifty-« and 
; : 


of iron-clads « 


atterns at 


from 500 to 2500 tons, 


but twenty-four—ninety in all, mostly 
unavailable. 

Of this fleet but four ships, the Trenton, 
Vandalia, Essex, and Adams, can make 
continuously twelve knots an hour. The 


other unarmored frigates can 


eight continuously Our 


notaverage seven, 


l 
tile both the armored 


and unarmored s! England, of the 


IDS of 


irteen 





How are our ships to contend with foreign 


ps move at nearly 


twice 





ra new navy 


7 d constructors 


we must have engineers al 
} 


England. A reporter may 


compose an excellent article for a jour 
nal, and a veteran captain may carry his 
hip safely through a storm or a combat, 
but it does not follow that either is con p 


+ 3 } .< Qa 
tent to build such a ship of war as Steer 





would 
fifteen years we 


or McKay 
past 
nearly a 
the 


con} 18) 


l . i 
hi ve < mdemned 
hundred marine : 


sent materials of they were 


d to the scrap heap: we have sold 
engines that cost twenty cents a pound 


for a single cent a pound; we have ex 
pended money enough to create a respect 


able navy, and may well hope 
future, 


our funds may be more 


that in the 


near during the quiet days of 


peace, juciciously 
expended, so that we may be ready in 
season for the coming exigencics of war 
At the present moment the sev 
of England, Italy, 

Holland, Turkey, are 


enough to sweep 


ral navies 
France, Germany, 


and even strong 


from the 


9 our shipping 
deep before we could be read y to defend it 
or retaliate. In last thirteen years 
we have added but thirteen new 
or less than 2000 tons a year, to o1 


the 
Lilt 





vessels, 


iv navy, 
costing less than half a million of dolla 
yearly, and all unarmored; England, in 
the same time, has built on an averag 
20,000 tons a year, half in armored frigates 


equipped with rifled guns, while we use 
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the inferior smooth-bore. She wa ex- | in the Russian war eaediea France, FE) 

pended nearly ten millions of dollars on | land, and Turkey. 

new tonnage for her navy yearly, while Had we gradually invested but §3 
have expended less than a iillion a | 000,000 in a respectable navy, had 

ind and France, built a fleet 


commerce is nearly if not quite equal to | steam-ships by granting subsidies to 1; 
} ] 


ar for the same purpose, although our | like Engl: 


ie last three years has | of fast packets to Europe, Asia, and Sout 
built or begun twenty-three new steam- |} America, should we not have saved Ni 
ships. The questions now arise: What | folk, Wilmington, Savannah, Pensac 

shall be done?) Do we need a navy to | New Orleans, and Galveston, and finish; 


protect our coast and commerce?) What | the war in less than two years, saving 
does history teach us on this subject? | oceans of blood and treasure ? 


Does it tell us, like the snail, to ensconce Our country would not then have be« 


i 
ourselves in our own shells?) How much | obliged to blockade its own ports by sink 
property have we exposed on the deep? | ing its whale — or to — aga 


We are and have been a maritime na- | the fast blockade-runners of England w 


tion: we face two oceans, and if we would | sailing craft, or with war ships without 
insure the safety of our commerce and of | speed and in the last stages of senilit 


our vast possessions, we should predomi- | Again, we were obliged in the tumult « 


nate in both. the war, when gold had risen to a premi | 
Within a few years after our Revolu- | um, and when the Southern forests of liv: 
tion we had become the common carriers | oak, pine, and cedar were inaccessible 


furnaces and rolling-mills 
to build again an inferior 
protect them. John Adams appealed to | class of vessels, and to throw away a lai 


built six frigates, and com- | part of our expenditure; and were we to 


of the sea. When France ventured to | and before our 
seize our ships, we were not ready to were complete, 


meneced six ships of the line. Had he been | day to be involved in another war, are we 
permitted to invest but $10,000,000 in a | prepared for the contingency ? 


navy, he might have launched twenty | The question then recurs, Shall we r 
frigates like the Constitution and twenty | cover the maritime power we have lost 
ships of the line, and thus averted the | —shall we attempt to revive our navy 
Berlin and Milan decrees, the Orders in | Yes, for two reasons: first, to protect our 
( 





Council, the Embargo, and the war which | commerce, now rapidly increasing; sec- 


llowed. Ve might thus have avoided } ond, to defend our maritime cities, and th 
the confiscation of our merchantmen, the | goods and chattels they contain. 
impressment of our seamen, and the loss | . As respects our commerce, it is again 


l expenditure of more than $200,000,000 | advancing. During the year 1877 the ar 
We CC mpound the interest to the present 





rivals and clearances in our foreign and 
time. England bows to power, and with | coastwise commerce, according to the Bu 


1 ° | cA ne ; 
uch a fleet at our piers she would never | reau of Statistics, exceeded 88,000,000 tons, 


and were quite equal to the arrivals and 
us to enter the ports of Europe. But Jef-| clearances in the ports of Great Britain 
ferson sold the frames of our ships of the | and Ireland. In our foreign commerce 
¢ to intimidate France | the foreign flag predominated, but in our 


1 
i 


ave ventured to insult our flag, or forbid 





line, and left noth 

or England but a few frigates, which won | coastwise trade, which now reache 

immortal fame, demonstrating what such | California, and exceeds the foreign trade 

a navy as our commerce and revenue jus- | of England, the shipping was entirely 
] 


tified might have accomplished. We built | American, so that more than 69,000,000 


s tO 


a few large ships during our war with Eng- | tons of it, including repeated voyages 
nd. Under Jackson and his successors | were our own. Assuming the value of 
extinguished our debt, and divided a] our shipping to be forty dollars per ton, 
surplus large enough to have built anavy; | and the average value of the cargo per 
and when the late insurrection began, our | ton to equal that of the vessel, the aggre 
commerce whitened every sea, but our na- | gate of American property exposed on res ( 
tion had nothing to guard it but a few an- | oceans in each year reaches $5,572,000, 00' 
cient steamers and sailing vessels scattered | and if we add for American property 
ver the face of the globe, and no iron- | in foreign bottoms but $500,000,000, the 
clads, although their value had been tested whole property thus exposed exceeds 








by Stevens at home, and on the Black Sea | $6,000,000,000 














To protect this vast amount of property, 
h the whole country is interested, 


} 


more especially the West and South 


| 





ch furnish or consume most of our 

eargoes, We have « X pe nded vei on our | 
epit navy, including rey wages, 
salaries, some 817,000,000, or for the 

iyance of such property against piracy 
var less than three-tenths of one per 

per annum. 
Again, we have in our sea-board cities 
roperty exceeding $4,000,000,000, accord 


} 


» the 


on) 


’ 1 
assessor Ss valuation, expose 


iron-clads, some of which e: 


row Palliser shells of great size more 
a 7 3 : 

n four miles, while our ships of war 
| our fortresses are insufficient to pro- 
the The property thus ex 
sed on the water and the land must 
exceed $10,000,000,000 annually, and the | 


unt we expend on our navy for its 


property. 


ce is but a sixth of one per cent. 


As 


purpose 


now applied, this i 
oy and our 


s inadequate for 
ith its vast 
ll afford a 


ation, W 
nmeree and revenue, can we 
The question then 
ises, How can such premium of insur 


ficient premium. qui 


‘e be best used 2? The answer is, In the 
t d maintenance of an eflicient 
Our 


ition an 
Vy; the Fire ] Jepartment of the sea. 
ast commerce grows from 


e are constantly discovering new articles 


year to year; | 


r export to Europe in petroleum, provi 
ms, and fruits. In cotton and 


ffs we challenge competition. 


DI 


‘ead 
This 


1erce must be made secure; we must‘ 


nm . | 
The first armored vessel was 


com! 
uld up our navy; and we may be guided¥ 
by the experience of France, England, anc 
Germany. 
lesigned by Louis Napoleon in the Cri 
nh W » the build- 

x of the Gloire, and armored the Merri- 
It led to the construction of our 
first Monitor. 


ir. Her success led té 


After the memorable ec 


) 
. 
VU 
I 


m- 


bat at Hampton Roads, in which the Mer- 
sunk disabled three 
rigates, and was herself vanquished by 


little Monitor, we built many Mon 


rimae 


or wooden 


tors suitable for service on our coasts, 
und used them effectually the 
light cannon of the South. 


against 
Their value 
vas shown in the second attack on Fort 
Fisher. They destroyed its fortifications, 
ind proved impervious to the shot and 
Shell, which glanced from their sides as 
pebbles from the backs of 


hailstones from slated roofs. 


tortoises, or 
Again their 
value was tested in the naval fight at Lis 
sa, Where the Re d'Italia was sunk by a 
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res, 


| their machinery and cannon. 


construction of lighter ships, 


t, + + 
|} LASLESL 


ia cent per pound. 
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ram, and another iron-clad destroyed by 

‘11 which struck an unarmored 

th: ttle 

rivalry between the founders of can 
the s:; the 


d 


a shi 


Since it ba there has been a 


stant 


non an builders of iron-clad 


plates progress in thickness as the can 
non increase in ealibre, the cannon in 
creasing in weight to eighteen, thirty 
eight, eighty, and one hundred tons, while 
the plates, originally but four inches, rise 


successively to eight, twelve, sixteen, and 
even twenty-four inches in thickness. Tl 
of the gun pace t] 


In the 
has dis 


power has ke pt ie 
last twen 


] 


i Ss 


resistance of the armor. 


gland alone cardet 


ty years En 


eral hundred old sailing ships and steam 
ers, and while lessening the number of 
her vessels, has built up a formidabl 


navy of more than 900,000 tons, of which 
t} 0) 


more ian 800, 0( tons are iron-clads, 


armed with cannon ranging from four to 
eighty tons in weight. Several of these 
ships range from 6000 to 10,000 tons, and 
have cost from &2,000,000 to &3,000,| 
each. Some of them are armed with t 


ts, others with fortresses surrounding 


Some of 
} 


ts and fortresses are defended 


f 
t 


these turre 
by plates of twenty inches in thickness 
1ese iron-clads have armored 
1ough nearly all of them have 
oht compartments, and most of 
m attain a speed of fourteen knots an 


A of the th 
steamers have proved failures, and most 


few largest of se 


of them draw twenty-six feet. Several 
Russia, and there known as the 


Popotfs, or circular 


built in 
ships, have been found 
too weak to sustain their heavy cannon, 
and been stricken from the navy list. 

Of late public opinion has favor 





di 
i 
with turrets and fortresses, | 


Several of 


ut mounting 
heavy cannon. P tl light 


1ese 


vessels, built in England for cruisers and 
dispatch vessels, have attained to a speed 


Among the 
the In 


of seventeen miles per hour. 


frigates of England wer 


| constant, Shah, and Raleigh, measuring 


1000 tons each, and costing each rather 
more than $1,000,000. But of late th 


vessels have been considered too costly for 


Se 
ordinary purposes. During the past four 
years great progress has been made in 


the manufacture of steel by the Bessemer 


x Siemens process; its cost has been re 
duced more than one-half, or to less than 
Compressed steel hi 


more strength and buoyancy than iron, 


Lis 
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compressed Lodore steel from 


d tl 
% ith Wales has been found suitable for 
p-buildin and no less than twelve 
e] 1! of 3000 tons, more or less, 
ire now on the stocks, or have been lately 
launched, in England. The Jris, one of 
these just completed at Pembroke, has 


it suecess. Her spec d on the 


st trial exceeded seventeen miles per 


and besides her complement of 
stores and men, she takes 700 tons of coal. 
Her length over all is 330 feet, her width 
16 feet, her tonnage 3100 tons, and her dis 
; 

plae 


ment 3700 tons, her cost but $450,000. 
She carries, however, no armor, although 
Her sister 

reury, lately launched, will 
ill heavier armament. 


a heavy armament. 
ship, the M 


svi 


These 


ire model frigates, and well deserve the 


++ rt £2 A 


tention OF Ame rica. 
} 


The armored vessels of the world out 





side of the United States are thus dis 
tributed : 
Iron- s Tonnage. 
G Britain | 5Y 317,000 
Fran 3 184,000 
Russia 29 89.000 
I . 24 65,000 
ty 13 GBO000 
ita 16 5d5,000 
Ho i 17 25 VOU 
\ l 14 ) 
s Ar u : 27 224,000 
J 2 \ 
Total........254 .. 1,017,000 


It il 
ron clads yet 
and 


each, 


y has been building the two largest 
the Duilio 
Dandolo, vessels of 10.000 tons 


constructed, viz., 
the 
mounting in turrets four cannon of 
100 tons, and throwing projectiles of 2000 
ls. These guns are easily lifted and 

iided by hydraulic power. England has 
built for China, in direct contrast to these 


riants of the s¢ {00 


y } 
iit 
I 


a, four gun-boats of 


tons each, carrying a single gun of forty 
tons, planted in the bow, and aimed by 
he helm. Although these boats are not 


. } 1 
armored, ti 


1ey are formidable adversaries, 
carrying such heavy cannon, presenting a 
small mark to the adversary, and capable 
of running int 

It is dou 
he United States to profit by the expe- 
rience of Europe in renovating its navy. 


France; it 


» shoal water. 


t 


is true, has done little for a few 
vears past, and the circular ships of Rus 
sia have not been successful, but we may 
learn something from her failure in giv- 
ing an extreme breadth of beam. France 


has not recently originated any new ideas, 


‘ss a favorable moment for | 


perseding iron. 


and other nations have copied more 
less from England; but England has by 
a variety of vessels, from the last of wh 
we may easily obtain a model.  Sixte 
years since her navy comprised 935 y 
sels, chiefly old sailing vessels; it is n 
reduced to 231 steam-ships, one-fourth of 
which are iron-clads, besides which gs} 
112 stean 
1200 to 5000 tons, 
iaving a speed of twelve to fifte: 
Within a few years Eng 
land has condemned 113 of the ships 
her navy, of which 89 have been si ld: sh 
has thus weeded out those ships whic] 


has in her mereantile service 
pack TS, 


and |] 


ranging from 


miles per hour. 


were obsolete and inefficient, or unworth 


of repairs. It is our policy to do the 


| same, and thus dispose of two-thirds of 


the vessels which encumber our navy list 
thus parting with many thirsty sponges 
absorbents of funds, unworthy of repairs, 
and of no value for service. 

But how are we to replace them? Wi 
require a fleet of at least sixty armored 
ships to hold our own upon the deep. But 
how are we to provide them? During 
the first century of our existence we have 
given to the world many inventions and 
improvements; among other things, w 
have given to it the steam-ship its 
the telegraph, the Dahlgren gun, the Mon 
itor, the turret, the torpedo, and many 
other valuable discoveries. 


il, 


AS respects 
the armored ship, we have been held back 
in the race of improvement by the debts 
and taxes attendant on a war, due in part 
to England. Wemay, therefore, not h¢ 
tate to appropriate any improvement she 
may have made while our career has thus 
been interrupted. 


Sl- 


The first essential for 
a navy which we require is speed. By it 
our fathers won their laurels on the deep 
in their repeated conflicts with England. 
In our commercial rivalry with England 
our packets constantly outsailed those of 
England, and our merchantmen would 
overtake and sail around East Indiamen 
on their way to India while waiting for 
their letters. 


By surpassing speed our ships could 
break and force blockades, rapidly cross 


the sea, overtake or capture the ships of 
the adversary, and choose their own } 
tion in battle. The strength and buoy 
ancy of steel, and its present cheapness, 
adapt it to our purposes; it must be th 
material for our new navy 


OS] 


Steel is su 
In the rivalry between 
guns and plates of iron, the gun has been 











Thus s a 200 tons of d 


of steel armor 





NAVY OF THE 
ctor, and guns weighing thirty-eight 
ge nearly half 
afloat, and 


s throwing shells weighin 
n, have already been set 
e of them in gun-boats 


aa cd ; 
istead of embarking $2,500,000 in one 





‘land 
ift 
with he sav 





ntie iron-clad, Eng 








Vi constructing vessels of one-f h 


cost, and arming them 





to whi »} 





] res, 
dy referred, such a vessel. Shi 
ines a fine saute’ with steel walls, 
which saves 


per cent. in the coal consumed; she 


con pound engine, 


s with great economy combines speed 
h a heavy armament, and sufficient 
stores, and fuel. Let us 


choosing such a model as the Iris, 


for men, 


d our first steel-clad upon the lines and 
» moulds of the 
our contracts with those who built 
We should thus obtain a ship 300 
1 length between perpendiculars, 46 

] 


ide, combining as 


Tris, and, if possibl 1e 


eed oi seventeen 


san hour with a¢ ight of but twen 
feet. Let this b 
ds. But how 


red without impairing her sper ad? and 


Re 
‘the basis for our steel 


t . = 
is such ship to be ar 





can she be qualified to meet the iron 





ls of Europe? The Iris carries 700 
of coal, but she is rieged as 
ler canvas, and economizes fuel by 


und io 


bark, is 


¢ ] . 
use of ac mp und engme: 


give her armor, we may dispense with 200 
tons of fuel, as she will rely prine cutee 


_ 
r sails, except when pursuing or elud 


ing her 


enemy, or when going into ee 
ad-weight, 


) 
1 > 
I 


» her bow and her stern 200 
four inches in 
] 


1ess, extending back from her bow 


ay app sly 
ms of aad armor of 
id forward from her stern fifty to sixty 
feet, and covermg the curved portion of 
her stem and stern. Thus may we pro 
t her both forward and aft by a belt 
and four 
feet below her load-line.* The Iris is 


four feet above 


armed with ten cannon of six tons each 


nd the 


thirty tons, 


weight of these for each broadside 
Let us dispense with six of 


+ 


em, and substitute for these one gun of 


urty-eight tons on a platform near the 


mored bow, and another of eigh 
tons near the armored stern. 
to revolve, 
weight of a broadside, and greatly increas 


teen 
} 
i 
i 


hs are 


* The stem and rudder of the 


re not armored. This led to her capture. 


FHluasear iron-clad 


As these 
we thus double the 
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; : 
etfect, and when she attacks or retin 
; ‘ 
she will present a sharp bow, or run 
the foe covered with steel, 


eth and curvature will deflect t 




















shells of its largest adversary at the dis 
tance it may choose for its encow 
Let us add to this hip a beak of steel 
which, when tn n at a speed of sev 
teen miles p iv, will sink a adve} 
sary. To thi Sarmament we av add t 
light Gat] runs to ke p olf boats o 
boarders may thus inerea the al 
nament of the frigate without adding 
more than twenty tons to the dead-weight, 
and this may be saved either in whole or 
in part in the we ight of crew stores and 
water by reducing the number of her 
vuns, as her large guns may be worked 
by hydraulic power. But it n vell | 
asked how are her sides to be rmored 
sland, by adopting the turret system, 
or by building a fortress in the centre of 
her iron-elads, has secured the mach 2 
but has left both bow and stern exposed 
to the enemy; and in the naval engag 
ment at Lissa one vessel thu defer | 
the bow was sent to the bottom by \ 
shell of her adversary. Can we add a 


mor to the ship 


without affecting h 
speed 2 Let us profit by an experiment 


recently made in England, by which it ha 


been determined that a co: 


with coal a few feet in width is impery 

ous to the largest shell in use. Let such 
bunker be constructed on each side of th 
ship, eight feet wide, and four feet above 
and four feet below the load-line of the 


ship, extending from the armor of t 


to the armor of the stern; let it cros 
ship at the point where it reach¢ the 


mor; let it be made of half-inch plat 
steel, and divided into two compartine! 
and let 
full as a safeguard and reserve for ai 
ounter. We have thus armored th 
and preserved 


cost $450,000, an 


doubled her armament, 
speed. The Jiris has 


is safe to estimate that the changes 





would not increase her cost 
10. With §5,000,00 
year for four years to come, we mi 


clad frigates, tw 


propose 
more than &600,0' 
build twe nty such steel 
ty more of two 
id 


sent from En: 


oun-boats like tl 





twent 
land to China. Let us 
to them twenty torpedo vessels like t 
of England and France, making tw 
hour, 


good beginning for our new na\ 


miles an and we s 


one of these compartments be k¢ 


thirds their size, or 20 


ir 
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able provision for the 








ble conflict betwee 


nd our squadron, and its sub 


with 


yvat the ae “pal it Was 
t our ball and shell, 1 from 
cannon, fired at a short dis 


no impression on her slop 


although protected by rail 








lone. In the steel-clad wv 
ed, choosing her own position, 
icing or retiring with ends well 
nd pointed eithe or from th 
ells, es] uly when fired at the 
of one or two thousand yards, 
ther miss the small mark pr 
ol trikin obliquely, glan 
\ from its side. In the steel 
idvoeate, no upp r or cove red 
pre nosed. It would be fought 
Kearsarge was fought, from an 
nearly as saf mm shells, 
s, and fi wments o} shells as a 
1 deck. With a single de the 
id would present less surface to 
thirty-eight-ton gun can pen 
! rmor twenty inches thick, no 
ld sustain for its entire length 
or iron armor sufficient to resist 
tiles thrown by such a gun, and 
class of guns is used, they 
juire for their support vessels of 
e sl and cost, drawing more 
entv-five feet of water, and con 
vy unable to enter our Atlantic 
Cannon of sixteen inches ealibre, 


100 tons, and throwing ] roject 
ons eight, are more appropri 
fort s on the land than for 
on the restless ocean; they can 
1 and fired more easily, oftener, 
1 more precision from the land 
ym the water. Their cost, aiso, 
s rapidly with their size, as will 


from the 


following table of weight. 


d cost, com} viled from the London 
\ : Cost of 
. Pro ie Cc re Guns 
ax yee Per Ton 
s und ) inches, £70 
7 10 Ri) 
S00 1s 3 
1700 144 156 
n of thirty-eight tons, with 123 
wore, rifled, throwing a shell of 
nds, has been successfully cast 


South Boston. 


Furnace, in 





It 


W hich 


able tl 


our 


quite desit 
defend 
should be 


Is i 
chief ports on « 


1 


ocean armed with the lar: 
: aS ier 

cannon above sp cified. hese cun 

of more value on the land than on 


water: their foundations are more 








ble on the land, where deliberate aim 
be taken, and a distance 
TORPEDO BOATS. 
Yo navy is now complete withou 
ern torp do boats. However lara 
vulnerable may be its iron-clad, ho 
po ful may be its armament, or c 
ly its construction, it may be suddei 
vrecked or sunk by a small torp 
which may open a chasm in its side 
terrible t 1 the effects of the largest 
ectiles 
The torpedo boats are no substitutes fo 
anavy. They can not cruise on the op 
sea, or pursue or capture the ships 1 
enemy, or destroy his commerce, but ¢ 
supplement the force of the steel-cl 
ship, and render it important assistance 
During the past two years England | 
been building thirty torpedo boats fron 
forty-five to ei] ty-five feet in ‘ neth 
seven to eleven feet beam, each furnish 
sae a small engine and propeller, a 
ith the sp d of eighteen 
per hour. In a fair da 
an i accomplish much, } 

f hts ‘or amid the snxoln bat 
tle, suc sh a boat, stealing like a gray lizard 
over the sea, with its torp do in advance 
may suddenly assail the largest iron-clad, 


° 4 1 7 
and send it at onee to the bottom. 





A few months sinee such a boat 
a torpedo attached to a spar project I 
from its bow, was sent to attack an old 
shi Ip ce illed the Bayo nnais, set afloat and 
left by its crew in the open sea on thi 
coast of France. boat was manned 


w of three men, one at the engine, 
at the helm, a third 
It followed the 
miles with a speed of 
hour, watched by a large company in 
st ts tonto as fired at the 
ship’s side, and in less than three minutes 
she had sunk to the bottom. The experi 
ment was again tried upon another vessel, 
ith similar results, on 
sions the boat retired uninjured. 
The efficacy of 
well tested on our own coast at 
en times 
that 


by acer 
euiding the 


ship for several 


another 
torpedo. 
nineteen miles per 


er ‘samers. 


Wi and hoth ocea 
such tor pe <loes has been 
least sev 

he late war, 
time 


and repeated] 


since on the coi 

















NAVY OF THE Tt 
have thus far experimented with 
h cost and little profit on 1] 

Let not our pride prevent 


J 
J 
f 

ae 


m adopting the m¢ 


i ed DY Europe. 


{E MILITIA OF THE SEAS, 


rely not only upon our 
. 


taiso on oul 





my for protection, bu 





nd volunteers se at times 
1ent our army when our regular 
s are on the frontier, or not easily 


» from commercial vessels, mail ca 
sustained in great part by com 
und postages, but invaluable as 
idiary force in time of war. Eng 
and France and Austria, by judi 
s grants for the carriage of the mail 
the shape of subsidies, have thus 
p and maintained a force of at least 
i. > al 


indred steam-frigates, whose speed 
; or surpasses that of the crack ships 
| 
14] | ; ee 
‘navy. Although their packet-ships 


increased in number and speed, 


ay out to their more important 


; as mail money more than $8,000,000 


nnually, and recoup most of it from 


] 


3s. Several of tl 


ir important lines 


on 
ing to the East and West Indies could 





have made dividends or increased 


ships without the aid of subsidies. 
‘ngland created the Cunard Line 


_ 





h began with four small steamers of 
200 tons, and gradually inereased them 
ore than fifty of much la 
ving out branches to Glasgow, Dub 
Havre, Genoa, and Messina, all feed 
to the main line, until it has now a 
of fifty first class steam ships, created 
n the profits of the « nterprise. It re 
‘§ no subsidies, and is so well estab 
"ae" } 


shed that it brings us the shawls of 
sley, the silks of Lyons, the linen of 
fast, the fies, grapes, and oranges of 
nyrna, Palermo, and Malaga, in better 

lition, and more expeditiously and 
aply, than we can bring them in our 
vn barks by the direct routes to Boston 
1d New York. 

When war between England and Amer 
‘a Was imminent, they were armed, and 
mployed to convey troops and military 
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Austria If ¢ cress | I e some ll 
provident grants of land and money to 
raily companies, and if some of them 
have be obtained by undue influence, 
ind have « ted jealousy nd ill | 
such 1 lence should not deter C 
ress Trom ng pl er coun nee to 
our con l marine Wh salu 
ships of O nv ie, we took tl) 
lead upon the o Our packets in mod 
el ane ls r} ed t se Ol ll other 
nations Bu length eam nd iron 
« Lilie ll ) t L hie ( il | Pou ml iCS 
oO I ] t we! O} i on n vical i¢ 
\ aters, and \V > Ce sily ‘ ct ible 

land saw an profited by he * opportunity 
and gave liberal subsidies to her great 








) ed tne mall } tes. \W nen it North 
\m 1 line, aided 1 many teral 
branches, wa ] to su n itse st 
discontu L tl su dic to that lin 
] 4 ] 
i ( ues them to the other in 
pe l Enela d } Cl raged 
} 4 a } 
Dl ut or her na yards yY con 
tra and | thus secured o1 ‘s from 
other nation \oain, she has pushed hex 
; ; 
success, and taken many Of our vess 
7 - } of 
nae t} t when we g e them no 
, ] i] 
convoys and no pr 1, while w 
P { 1 ] +} 1 i] 
nay reiused to tal I { 1} W 
ought under another flag the protect 
we ¢ id n PLY And th has th 
marine of England h commerce I 
than our own, risen from ( o near 


ly 9,000,000 tons, if we include private and 
publie ships, while ours has declined to 
less than 5,000,000, and we have contribu 
ted to its decline by onerous duties and a 
false currency. 

At lenet £ 
We have less than one-fourth of 


1m, but 


revive. 


our toreign trad 


we retaina magnificent coasting trade, now 
fast increasing both in steamers and sail 
ing ships, which exceeds in its arrivals and 


| 
clearances the foreign trade of England. 
Of this, as well as of our manu 


England would fain deprive us; 





wise legislation on our part, and wit! 


sonable prot etion to our vé ssels, now es 
caping from the burden of the war, we 


may soon defy the rivalry of Europe. 


stores to Halifax and Quebec. In the | 


{ 


‘rimean war they took troops and guns 
» the Euxine, and subsequently troops to 
rica, These steam-ships constitute for 


idable navies for England, France, and 


MARINERS. 


But neither steel-clad steam-ships nor 
unarmored frigates suffice for a navy; it 


demands brave and efficient seamen. In 
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times the Banks of Newfoundland | rior to the crews in our merchantme} | 


] 
nd the stormy Gulf of St. Lawrence have | our coastwise service steam replaces « 
nursed and trained our seamen. While} vas. Our tri-masts carry no square s : 
e imposed duties on foreign fish, we not | and our barks no yards except on a sii 
trained our adventurous boys and | mast; our seamen consequently rarel 
men in our fishing fleets, but the | aloft to reef or take in canvas, They 
ith of the Provinces enlisted with us | consequently less eflicient than our n 
oi the fish they caught from the | iners were before steam and improved 1 
decks of our vessels were worth two dol- | ging had reduced the number and less« 
per barrel more than those caught | the skill of our seamen. In place of 
from a British vessel subject to duties. | or eight men to the hundred tons, two . 
The most spirited young men of the Prov- | less are the modern complement. W 
T became American seamen, and usu- | reduced numbers we should command t 


‘ settled, with their wives, at Gloucester best, toinsure the recovery of our shipp 
ind East Boston; but the Treaty of Wash 
ington, when it laid at the feet of England 
eral millions in duties on fish, deprived We have good materials and an ad 


1 es | 


is of this privilege by making our vessels | rable school for our officers at Annapolis 


OFFICERS OF THE NAVY. 


ind now we must look for | But it is a question whether they ar 
new schools for our mariners, or man our | well versed in seamanship as in the ear] 


OOK OUP OF 


s with motley crews of foreigners de- | er days of our navy, when we 
oid of that national spirit which in past | ficers from the merchantmen, and broug 
times won our laurels on the ocean. such men as Decatur, Preble, Bainbridge 

England, to keep up her complement of | Hull, Stewart, Perry, and McDonough to 


amen, requires annually a fresh supply | the front. We require accomplished offi 
| : ppl 1 | 


16,000 mariners to meet the waste of | cers well versed in seamanship. It is not 
seamen by storm, sickness, and desertion. | holiday duty to which they are invited or 
She draws them in part from apprentice- | should be trained at the expense of thi 


Lt 


ships in partirom Noi way and Swed nand country. They have something more to 
other nations. They keep good her force | do than to make excursions at Genoa 01 


of 120,000 seamen, two-thirds of whom are | Naples, or to entertain ladies at Marseill 
foreigners inferior to the men who served | or Cadiz. In former times the midship 
1] i] 


under Nelson. She mans her public ships, | men, mates, or lieutenants, both in the 
wever, with native Englishmen in the | British and American service, had chare 





prime of life, and fresh from her training- | of the watch on the forward deck, or were 
She requires for her navy 18,000 | sent to the mast-head as officer of the top, 


ilps. i 
men, and draws of these 8000 annually | and could decline no duty that was essen 
from her school-ships to make good the | tial to the efficiency or safety of the ship 
aste. She has stationed in her various | In the English service young officers ar 


ports 179 training-ships. There lads of | kept busy on surveys and soundings. In 
sixteen, of good physique and morals, are | this province we have something yet to 
received annually, and after two years’ | learn from England and other nations, 
discipline are transferred to the navy, and | for we must not allow them to surpass us 
required to serve three years, with light | either in seamanship or efficiency. ** Ex- 
ay. Then they are discharged, with three | celsior’ should be our motto. 


pay 
months’ pay in their pockets. They thus Let our steel-clad ships be worthy of 
beco ible “seamen. If they re-enlist, | our officers, and our officers be worthy of 


they are soon made warrant-officers, and | their ships, and we shall recover our posi 
if they afterward enter the merchant serv- | tion on the ocean. 
ice, may become mates and masters. For In a recent report to Congress on a sub 





each of these lads England pays to her | sidy to Roach’s line of steam-ships to Bra 

training-ships twenty-five pounds ster- | zil, it is stated by the committee that more 
ling, and thus defrays most of the cost of | than ten millions of dollars are paid an 

their education. As respects this train- | nually by European states as subsidies to 
ave taken a leaf from the book | mail lines of steam-ships, in addition to a 
f England, and have already six such | large amount in postage. 

ith 600 lads in training, and nearly In a minority report, Mr. Cannon, oi 
that number of seamen have entered our | Illinois, a member of the same committee, 
these schools. They are supe- | opposed a subsidy. It was admitted that 


navy from 
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establishment of a line of steam-ships 

to Brazil, aided by the abolition of duties 
n coffee, had increased our imports and 
orts in Brazilian trade between 1860 

d 1876 from $20,000,000 to 851,000,000 ; 
he alleged that the imports greatly 
ded the exports. But was not this 
tleman aware that Illinois pays Brazil 

er coffee with breadstuffs and provi 

. She sends her corn, wheat, and 

to England, and with the credit she 

in London, and moderate cargoes of 
flour, and lumber, we buy the coffee 

of Brazil. By the triangular voyage we 
exchange our own products for those of 
Brazil with profit to all parties. Again, 
Mr. Cannon says that while we have in 
creased our commerce with Cuba chiefly 
n our own vessels to $80,000,000, our im 
ts exceed our exports. But was he not 


, 


re that our vessels to Cuba are well 


laden with fish, lumber, and produce, and 
bills drawn against Western produce 
shipped to England, so that we thus buy 
our sugar as well as cotfee with our own 
produce ? 

Again, he complains that, while our 
commerce with China and Japan through 
California has greatly increased since our 
steam lines were established, our imports 
from the Orient exceed our exports of 
produce; but he does not include our ex- 
ports of silver, a product of our mines, 
a profitable export not required at home, 
but wanted in Asia, which balances the ac 
count. Has he not discovered that our 
exports now exceed our imports by $300, 
000,000 yearly; that most of our ships re 
turn from Europe in ballast, and that 
we need imports to keep down outward 
freight on breadstutfs, and give better re 


turns to our farmers / 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
CORDIAL ENJOYMENT. 


{=o poise of this great enterprise was 
hanging largely in the sky, from 


hich come all things, and to which re- | 


solved they are referred again. The sky, 
to hold an equal balance, or to decline all 
troublesome responsibility about it, went 
uway, or (to put it more politely) retired 
from the scene. Even as nine men out 
of ten, when a handsome fight is toward, 
vould rather have no opinion on the 
merits, but abide in their breeches, and 
there keep their hands till the fist of the 
victor is opened, so at this period the up- 
per firmament nodded a strict neutrality. 
And yet, on the whole, it must have in- 
dulged a sneaking proclivity toward free 
trade; otherwise, why should it have been 
as follows? 

November now was far advanced; and 
none but sanguine Britons hoped, at least 
in this part of the world, to know (except 
from memory and predictions of the al- 
manac) whether the sun were round or 
square, until next Easter-day should come. 
It was not quite impossible that he might 
appear at Candlemas, when he is supposed 
to give a dance, though hitherto a strict- 
ly private one; but even so, this prema- 
ture frisk of his were undesirable, if faith 
1 ancient rhyme be any. But putting 
him out of the question, as he had already 

Vor. LX.—No. 859.—49 


put himself, the things that were below 
him, and, from length of practice, manage 


| well to shape their course without him, 


were moving now and managing them 
selves with moderation. 

The tone of the clouds was very mild, 
and so was the color of the sea. A come 
ly fog involved the day, and a decent 
mist restrained the night from ostenta- 
tious waste of stars. It was not such 
very bad weather; but a captious man 
might find fault with it, and only a thor- 
oughly cheerful one could enlarge upon 
its merits. Plainly enough these might 
be found by anybody having any core of 
rest inside him, or any gift of turning 
over upon a rigidly neutral side, and 
considerably outgazing the color of his 
eyes. 

Commander Nettlebones was not of 
poetic, philosophic, or vague mind. 
‘“What a fog!’ he exclaimed in 
the morning; and he used the sam¢e 
words in the afternoon, through a speak 
ing-trumpet, as the two other cutters 
ranged up within hail. This they did 
very carefully, at the appointed rendez 
vous, toward the fall of the afternoon, 
and hauled their wind under easy sail, 
shivering in the southwestern breeze. 

‘* Not half so bad as it was,” returned 
Bowler, being of a cheerful mind. ‘‘ It is 
lifting every minute, sir. Have you had 
sight of anything?” 
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‘*Not a blessed stick, except a fishing 
boat. What makes you ask, lieutenant?” 
‘‘Why, sir, as we rounded in, it lifted 


for a moment, and I saw a craft some two 
leagues out, standing straight in for us.” 

‘‘The devil you did! What 
like? and where away, lieutenant ?” 

\ heavy lugger, under all sail, about 
K.N.E. as near as may be. She is stand 
for Robin Hood’s Bay, I believe. In 
an hour's time she will be upon us, if the 


was she 


me 


weather keeps so thick.” 

‘She may have seen you, and sheered 
Stand straight for her, as nigh as 

The fog is lifting, as you 


{fF 


ol 


you can 2uess. 





say. If you sight her, signal instantly. 
Lieutenant Donovan, have you heard 
Bowler’s news ?” 

‘Sure an’ if it wasn’t for the fog, I 
would. Every word of it come to me, as 
| as seeing.” 

‘Very well. Carry on a little to the 


south, half a league or so, and then stand 
out, but keep within sound of signal. | 
shall bear up presently. It 
every minute, and we must nab them.” 


is clearing 


The fi x began to rise in loops and al 
leys, with the upward pressure of the even 


ing breeze, which freshened from the land 
in lines and patches, according to the run 
of cliff. Here the water darkened with 


the ruffle of the wind, and there it lay 
quiet, with a glassy shine, or gentle shad- 
ows of variety. Soon the three cruisers 
saw one another clearly; and then they 
all sighted an approaching saul. 

This was a full-bowed vessel, of quaint 
rig, heavy sheer, and extraordinary build 

a foreigner clearly, and an ancient one. 
She differed from a lugger as widely as 
a lugger differs from a schooner, and her 
broad spread of canvas combined the fea- 
tures of square and of fore-and-aft tackle. 
But whatever her build or ng might be, 
he was going through the water at 
strapping pace, heavily laden as she was, 


she a 
vith her long yards creaking, and her 
oc, and her deep bows 

driving up the fountains of the sea. Her 
enormous mainsail upon the mizzenmast 
or mainmast, for she only carried two 
was hung obliquely, yet not as a lug- 
ger’s, slung at one-third of its length, but 
bent to a long yard hanging fore and aft, 
with along fore-end sloping down to mid- 
ship. This great sail gave her vast pow- 
vuled; and she carried a 


broad frame croaking, 


er, when close hs 


square sail on the foremast, and a square 
‘r topmast. 


} 


sail on eithe 


| heaven, all rogues are fools! 


been 


‘‘Lord, have merey! She could run 
us all down if she tried!” exclaimed Com 
mander Nettlebones; ‘‘and what are 
pop-guns against such beam?” 

For a while the bilander seemed 
mean to try it, for she carried on toward 
the central cruiser as if she had not 
one of them. 


ny 


Then, beautifully hand] 
she brought to, and was scuddinge befo) 
the wind in another minute, leading them 
all a brave stern-chase out to sea. 

‘Tt must be that dare-devil Lyth him 
self,” Nettlebones said, as the Swordfish 


strained, with all canvas set, but no gain 
made; ‘‘no other fellow in all the world 
Vd 
lay ten guineas that Donovan's guns won't 
go off, if he tries them. Ah, I thought so 

a fizz, and a stink—trust an Irishman.” 

For this gallant lieutenant, slanting to 
ward the bows of the flying bilander, 
which he had no hope of 


would dare to beard us in this style. 


fore-reaching, 
trained his long swivel-gun upon her, and 
let go—or rather tried to let go—at her 
But his powder was wet, or else there w: 

some stoppage; for the only result was a 
spurt of smoke inward, and a powder 

eruption on his own red cheeks. 

‘**T wish I could have heard him swear,’ 
grumbled Nettlebones; ‘‘ that would hay 
worth something. But Bowler is 
further out. Bowler will cross her bows 
and he isnotafool. Don’t bein a hurry, 
my fine Bob Lyth. You are not clear vet, 
though you crack on like a trooper. W 


| done, Bowler, you have headed him! By 
Jove, I don’t understand these tactics 
Stand by there! She is running back 


| again.” 


To the great amazement of all on board 
the cruisers, except perhaps one or two, 
the great Dutch vessel, which might hap 
ly have escaped by standing on her pres 


lent course, spun round like a top, and 
| bore in again among her three pursuers. 


She had the heels of all of them before 
the wind, and might have run down any 
intercepter, but seemed not to know it, or 
to lose all nerve. ‘*‘Thank the Lord in 
She may 
double as she will, but she is ours now. 
Signal Albatross and Kestrel to stand in.’ 

In a few-minutes all four were stand 
ing for the bay; the Dutch vessel leading 
with all sail set, the cruisers following 
warily, and spreading, to head her from 
the north or south. It was plain that 
they had her well in the toils; she must 
either surrender or run ashore; close haul 











ed as she 
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them 
ywn, even if she would dream of such 


was, she could not run 


an outrage. 








So far from showing any sign of rude 
ess was the smuggling vessel, that 
would not even plead want of light as ex 
se for want of courtesy. For running 
past the royal cutters, who took much 


she 


longer to come about, she saluted each of 

them with deep respect for the swallow 

tail of his Majesty. And then she bore 

on, like the admirals ship, with signal for 
| to follow her. 

‘Such cursed impudence never did ] 
ee,” cried every one of the revenue skip 
pers, as they all were compelled to obey 
er. ‘Surrender she must, or else run 
pon the Does the fool 
jhat he is driving at?” 

The fool, who was Master James Brown 
of Grimsby, knew very well what he was 
bout. Every shoal, and and 
rocky gut, was thoroughly familiar to 
him, and the spread of faint light on the 

ves and alongshore told him all his 
The loud cackle of laughter, 

hich Grimsby men (at the cost of the 
‘est of the world) enjoy, was carried by 

wind to the ears of Nettlebones. 

The latter set fast his teeth, and ground 
hem; for now in the rising of the large 
full moon he perceived that the beach of 
the cove was black with figures gathering 
rapidly. it 
all clear now,” he shouted, as he slammed 
his ‘‘He means to run 
where we dare not follow: and he knows 
that Carroway is cut of hail. The hull 
may go smash for the sake of the cargo; 
and his flat-bottomed tub can run where 
can not. I dare not carry after him 

court-martial if J that where 
those fellows beat us always. But, by the 
Lord Harry, he shall not prevail! Guns 
are no good—the rogue knows that. We 
will land round the point, and nab him.” 

By this time the moon was beginning 
to open the clouds, and strew the waves 
with light; and the vapors, which had 
lain across the day, defying all power of 
sun ray, were gracefully yielding, and de 
parting softly, at the insinuating whisper 
of the gliding night. Between the busy 
rolling of the distant waves, and the shin- 
ing prominence of forward cliffs, a quiet 


rocks. know 


sounding, 


bearings. 


‘*T see the villain’s game; is 


in 


spy-glass. 


we 
We 


is 


do: 


space was left for ships to sail in, and for 


men to show activity in shooting one an- 
other. 
to do so, if they could. 


And some of these were hurrying 
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‘There is little chance of hitting them 
in this bad light; but let them have it, 
Jakins; and a guinea for you, if you can 
only bring that big mainsail down.” 


The runne 


the bellow of his piece responded to the 


‘r was yearning for this, and 
captain’s words. But the shot only threw 
up a long path of fountains, and the bil 
ander ploughed on as merrily as before 
‘*Hard aport! By the Lord, I felt her 
touch! about! Now 
lie to, for Kestrel and Albatross to join. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Go po, SO—easy ! 


My ce rty ! but that was a narrow shave 
How the beggar would have laughed if 


them another 


It will do the gun good; she wants 


had grounded! Give 
shot. 
a little exercise.” 
Nothing loath w: 
the other bow 


we 
Ww ¢ 


iS Master gunner, 


as 


oun came into bearing, to 


make a little more noise in the world, and 
effect. And 


la grand success, 


possibly produce a greater 
therein he must have hac 
and established a noble reputation, by ear 
rying off a great Grimsby head, if he only 
had attended to a little matter 


Jakins was a celebrated shot, 


Gunner 
and the miss 
he had made stirred him up to shoot again. 
If the 
should be straight; and dark as it was in 


other gun was crooked, this one 
shore, he got a pateh of white ground to 


sight by. The bilander was a good siza 
ble object, and not to hit her anywhere 
would be too bad. He considered thes 
things carefully, and cocked both eyes, 
with twinkling aml 
them; then trusting mainly to the left 


an ancient 


a iguity between 


one, as gunner for the most 
part. does, he watched the due moment, 
fired. 
sea, and so did the Dutchman’s maintop 
sail, for the mast beneath it was cut clean 
through. Some of the crew were fright 
ened, as may be the bravest man when for 
the first time shot at; but James Brown 
rubbed his horny hands. 

‘* Now this is a good judgment for that 
younker Robin Lyth,” he shouted aloud, 
with the glory of a man who has verified 
‘* He puts all the dan 
ger upon his elders, and tells them there 
is none of it. A’ might just as well have 
been my head, if a wave hadn't lifted the 
muzzle when that straight-eyed chap let 
fire. Bear a hand, boys, and cut away 
the wreck. He hathn’t got 
other shot to send. He hath saved 
trouble o’ shortening that there canvas. 
We don’t need too much way on her.” 

This all 


and The smoke curled over the 


his own opinions. 


never an 


us 


was true enough, as hands 








knew: for the craft was bound to take the | 


beach, without going to pieces yet awhile. 
Jem Brown stood at the wheel himself, 
and earried her in with consummate skill. 

‘Tt goeth to my heart to throw away 
good stuff,” he grumbled at almost every 
‘“Two hunder pound I would ’a 
paid myself for this here piece of timber. 
Steady as a light-house, and as handy as 
a mop; but what do they young fellows 
? There, now, my lads, hold your 
legs a moment; and now make your best 
of that.” 

With a crash, and a grating, and along 


creak 


care 


sad grind, the nuptial ark of the wealthy | 


Dutchman cast herself into her last bed 
and berth. 

‘*T done it right well,” said the Grims 
by man. 

The poor old bilander had made herself 
such a hole in the shingle that she rolled 


no more, but only lifted at the stern and | 


groaned, as the quiet waves swept under 
her. The beach was swarming with men, 
who gave hera cheer, and flung their hats 


up; and in two or three minutes as many 


gvangways of timber and rope were rigged | 
to her hawse-holes, or fore-chains, or al- 


most anywhere. And then the rolling 


of puncheons began, and the hoisting of 


bales, and the thump and the creak, and | 


the laughter, and the swearing. 

‘Now you partiklar, uncommon 
partiklar; never start a stave nor fray a 
bale. Powerful precious stuff this time. 
Gold every bit of it, if it are a penny. 


be 


They blessed coast-riders will be on us 
round the point. But never you hurry, 
lads, the more for that. Better a’most to 
let em have it, than damage a drop or a 
thread of such goods.” 

‘* Allright, Cappen Brown. Don’t you 
be so wonnerful unaisy. Not the first 
time we have handled such stuff.” 

‘Tm not so sure of that,” replied 
Brown, as he lit a short pipe and began 
to puff. ‘‘ I’ve a-run some afore, but nev- 
er none so precious.” 

Then the men of the coast and the sail- 
ors worked with a will, by the broad light 
of the moon, which showed their brawny 
arms and panting chests, with the hoist- 
ing, and the heaving, andthe rolling. In 
less than an hour three-fourths of the car- 
go was landed, and some already stowed 
inland, where no Preventive eye could 
penetrate. Then Captain Brown put 


away his pipe, and was busy, in a dark 
empty part of the hold, with some barrels 
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of his own, which he covered with a s 
cloth. 

Presently the tramp of marching me) 
was heard in a lane on the north side , 
the cove, and then the like sound echoed 
from the south. 


‘*Now never you hur 
ry,” said the Grimsby man. The others 
however, could not attain such standard 
of equanimity. They fell into suddey 
confusion, and babble of tongues, and hes 
itation—every body longing to be off, but 
nobody liking to run without something 
vood. 


And to get away with anything 
| at all substantial, even in the dark, was 
difficult, because there were cliffs in front, 
and the flanks would be stopped by m 
with cutlasses. 

| ‘*Ston’ you still,” cried Captain Brown; 
| ‘‘never you budge, ne’er a one of ye. |] 
stands upon my legitimacy; and I answer 
for the consekence. 
bility.” 

Like all honest Britons, they loved long 
words, and they knew that if the worst 
came to the worst, a mere broken head or 
two would make all straight; so they hud 
dled together in the moonlight waiting, 
| and no one desired to be the outside man 

And while they were striving for preced 
ence toward the middle, the coast-guards 
from either side marched upon them, ac 
|ecording to their very best drill and in 
high discipline, to knock down almost 
any man with the pommel of the sword. 

But the smugglers also showed high 
| discipline under the commanding voice of 
Captain Brown. 

‘* Every man ston’ with his hands to his 
sides, and ask of they sojjers for a pinch of 
baeca.” 


I takes all responsi 


| This made them laugh, till Captain Net 
| tlebones strode up. 

‘‘In the name of his Majesty, surren- 
der, all you fellows. You are fairly caught 
in the very act of landing a large run of 
goods contraband. It is high time to 
make an example of you. Where is your 
skipper, lads? Robin Lyth, come forth.” 

‘*May it please your good honor and 
his Majesty’s commission,” said Brown, 
in his full, round voice, as he walked 
down the broadest of the gangways lei 
| surely, ‘‘my name is not Robin Lyth, but 
| James Brown, a family man of Grimsby, 

and an honest trader upon the high seas. 
My cargo is medical water and rags, main 
ly for the use of the revenue men, by rea 
son they han’t had their new uniforms 
this twelve months.” 
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Several of the enemy began to giggle, 
for their winter supply of clothes had fail 
e 

‘aptain Brown, and said, ‘‘ You are 
ed Captain ‘ 
my prisoner, sir. Surrender, Robin Lyth, 
this moment.” Brown made no resist 
_ but respectfully touched his hat, and 
rhit 


yu it 


I were trying to call upon my mem 
orv.” he said, as the revenue officer led 


him aside, and promised him that he | 
hould get off easily if he would only | 


ve up his chief. 
deny, your honor, that I have heard tell 
of that name ‘Robin Lyth.’ But my 


° | 
emory never do come in a moment. 
Now were he a man in the contraband | 


ne 
‘Brown, you want to provoke me, It 
only be ten times worse for you. 
Now give him up like an honest fellow, 
ind I will do my best for you. I might 
even let a few tubs slip by.” 


\ 


| 
‘Sir, [am astranger round these parts; | 


and the lingo is beyond me. Tubs is a 
bucket as the women use for washing. 
Never I heared of any other sort of 
tubs. But my mate he knoweth more of 
Yorkshire talk. Jack, here his honor is 
speaking about tubs; ever you hear of 
tubs, Jack?” 

‘‘ Make the villain fast to yonder moor- 


ing-post,” shouted Nettlebones, losing his 


temper; ‘‘and one of you stand by him, | 


vith a hanger ready. Now, Master 
Brown, we'll see what tubs are, if you 
please; and what sort of rags you land at 
night. One chance more for you—will 
you give up Robin Lyth ?” 


“Ves sir, that I will, without two | 


thoughts about ’un. Only too happy, as 


} 


quick stick—so soon as ever I ha’ got 
i a 


“Tf ever there was a contumacious 


rogue! Roll up a couple of those punch 
eons, Mr. Avery; and now light half a 


dozen links. Have you got your spigot- 
heels—and rummers? Very good; Lieu- 
tenant Donovan, Mr. Avery, and Senior 


Volunteer Brett, oblige me by standing by 


. . | 
to verify. Gentlemen, we will endeavor 


to hold what is judicially called an assay 


a proof of the purity of substances. The 
brand on these casks is of the very high- 
est order—the renowned Mynheer Van 
Dunck himself. Donovan, you shall be 


| through some lapse of the department. | 
But Nettlebones marched up, and collar- | 


‘T am not going to 


the young women say, to give ’un up, | 


| you understood ardent spirits from your 
birth.” 
**Faix, and I quite forget, commander, 
| whether I was weaned on or off of them. 
But the foine judge me father was come 


down till me—honey, don’t be narvous; 
slope it well, then—a little thick, is it? All 
| the richer for that same, me boy. Com 

mander, here’s the good health of his Ma 
| jesty Oh Lord!” 

Mr. Corkoran Donovan fell down upon 
le, and rolled and bellowed: 
‘Sure me inside’s out! °Tis poisoned I] 
am, every mortial bit o’ me. A doecthor, 
a docthor, and a praste, to kill me! That 
ever I should live to die like this! Och 
one, ochone, every bit of me; to be 


the shing 


brought forth upon good whiskey, and go 

out of the world upon docthor’s stuff!” 
‘**Most folk does that, when they ought 

to turn ends t’otherwise.”” James Brown 


of Grimsby could see how things were go 
ing, though his power to aid was restrict 
ed by a double turn of rope around him; 
but a kind hand had given him a pipe, 
and his manner was to take things easily. 
‘*‘Commander, or captain, or whatever 
you be, with your king’s clothes, con- 
structing a hole in they flints, never you 


fear, sir. "Tis medical water, and your 
| own wife wouldn’t know you to-morrow. 
Your complexion will be like a hangel’s.” 

‘** You d——d rogue,” cried Nettlebones, 
striding up, with his sword flashing in the 
link-lights, ‘‘if ever I had a mind to cut 
any man down— 

‘“Well, sir, do it, then, upon a roped 
|}man, if the honor of the British navy 
| calleth for it. My will is made, and my 
widow will have action; and the execu- 
tioner of my will is a Grimsby man, with 
a pile of money made in the line of salt 
fish, and such like.” 


‘Brown, you are a brave man. I 
would scorn to harm you. Now, upon 
your honor, are all your puncheons filled 
with that stuff, and nothing else ?” 

‘‘Upon my word of honor, sir, they 
are. Some a little weaker, some with 
more bilge-water in it, or a trifle of a 
dash from the midden. The main of 
| it, however, in the very same condition 
as a’ bubbleth out of what they call the 
spawses. Why, captain, you must ’a 
lived long enough to know, partiklar if 
gifted with a family, that no sort of spirit 
as were ever stilled will fetch so much 
money by the gallon, duty paid, as the 


our foreman; I have heard you say that | doctor's stuff doth by the phial-bottle.” 


pees Sea oe ee 
fh tones 


¥ 
i 
: 
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‘That 
Brown, particularly 


but no lies, 
upon 
If you were importing doctor’s 
stuff, why did you lead us such a dance, 
and stand fire?” 


is true enough ; 
when 
honor! 


‘* Well, your honor, you must promise 


not to be offended, if I tell you of a little 
mistake we made. We heared a sight of 


talk about some pirate craft as hoisteth | 
his Majesty’s flag upon their villainy. | 


And when first you come up, in the dusk 
of the night 


‘You are the most impudent rogue I | 


ever saw. Show your bills of lading, sir. 


You know his Majesty's revenue cruisers | 


as well as I know your smuggling tub.” 
‘Ship’s papers are aboard of her, all 


correct, sir. Keys at your service, if you 


please to feel my pocket, objecting to let 


my hands loose.” 

‘Very well, I must go on board of her, 
and test 
bales, Master Brown. Locker in the mas- 
ter’s own cabin, I suppose?” 


‘* Yes, sir, plain as can be, on the star- | 
board side, just behind the eabin door. 


Only your honor must be smart about it; 
the time-fuse can't three 
left.” 

‘* Time-fuse ? 


’a got 
What do you mean, you 
Grimsby villain?” 

‘‘ Nothing, commander, but to keep you 


out of mischief. When we were compell- 


ed to beach the old craft, for fear of them | 


scoundrelly pirates, it came into my head 
what a pity it would be to have her used 
illegal; for she do outsail a’most every- 
thing, as your honor can bear witness. 
So I just laid a half-hour fuse to three big 
powder barrels as is down there in the 
hold; and I expect to see a blow-up al- 
every moment. But your honor 
might be in time yet, with a run, and 
good luck to your foot, you might—” 


mosi 


‘* Back, lads! back every one of you this | 


moment!” The first concern of Nettle- 
bones was rightly for his men. ‘‘ Under 
the cliff here. Keep well back. 
out those smuggler fellows into the mid- 
dle. Let them have the benefit of their 
own inventions, and this impudent Brown 
the foremost. They have laid a train to 
their powder barrels, and the lugger will 
blow up any moment.” 

‘‘No fear for me, commander,” James 
Brown shouted through the hurry and 
jostle of a hundred runaways. ‘* More 
fear for that poor man as lieth there 
a-lurching. She won't hit me when she 


your 


A . | 
a few of your puncheons and 


inches | 


Push | 
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bloweth up, no more than your honor 
could. 3ut surely your duty demandet] 
of you to board the old bilander, and tak ' 
samples.” 


‘Sample enough of you, my friend 
But I haven’t quite done with you vet. 
Simpson, here, bear a hand with po 
Lieutenant Donovan.” 

Nettlebones set a good example by |] 


yi 


it 
| ing the prostrate Irishman; and they bore 
| him into safety, and drew up there: while 
|the beachmen, forbidden the shelter aj 
point of cutlass, made off right and left: 
and then, with a crash that shook the 
strand and drove the water in a 
| white turmoil, the Crown of Gold flew 
into a fount of timbers, splinters, shreds, 
smoke, fire, and dust. 


back 


‘*Gentlemen, you may come out of 
| your holes,” the Grimsby man shouted 
| from his mooring-post, as the echoes ran 
along the cliffs, and rolled to and fro in 
| the distance. ‘*My old woman will miss 
a piece of my pigtail, but she hathn't 
hurt her old skipper else. She blowed up 
handsome, and no mistake! No more 
danger, gentlemen, and plenty of stuff to 
pick up afore next pay-day.” 

‘What shall we do with that insolent 

hound?” Nettlebones asked poor Donovan, 
| who was groaning in slow convalescence. 
| ‘* We have caught him in nothing. We 
|can not commit him; we can not even 
duck him legally.” 

‘*Be jabers, let him drink his health in 
| his own potheen.” 

‘Capital! Bravo for old Ireland, my 
friend! You shall see it done, and hand 
|somely. Brown, you recommend these 
| waters, you shall have of 
| them.” 

A piece of old truncate kelp was found, 
as good a drinking horn as need be; and 
with this Captain Brown was forced to 
swallow half a bucketful of his own 
‘‘medical water”; and they left him fast 
| at his moorings, to reflect upon this form 

of importation. 


so a dose 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


BEARDED IN HIS DEN. 


‘“Wuat do you think of it by this time, 
Bowler?” Commander Nettlebones asked 
his second, w 10 had been left in command 
afloat, and tc whom they rowed back in a 
wrathful mood, with a good deal of im- 
| pression that the fault was his. ‘* You 
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have been taking it easily out here. What | 
do you think of the whole of it?” 
‘| have simply obeyed your orders, sir ; 
and if Iam to be blamed for that, I had 
better offer no opinion.” 

‘No, no, I am finding no fault with 

1. Don’t be so tetchy, Bowler. I 
seek your opinion, and you aie bound to | 


olive 1t. 
‘Well, then, sir, my opinion is that 
they have made fools of the lot of us, ex- 
cepting, of course, my superior officer.” 
‘You think so, Bowler? Well, and 
so do I—and myself the biggest fool of 
any. They have charged our centre with 
a dummy cargo, while they run the real 
f far on either flank. Is that your 


stu 
opinion?’ 

“To a nicety, that is my opinion, now 
that you put it so clearly, sir.” 

‘The trick is a clumsy one, and never 
should sueceed. Carroway ought to catch 
one lot, if he has a haporth of sense in 
him. What is the time now; and how 
is the wind?” 

‘‘T hear a church clock striking twelve; 
and by the moon it must be that. The 
wind is still from the shore, but veering, 
and I felt a flaw from the east just now.” 

“Tf the wind works round, our turn 
will come. Is Donovan fit for duty 
yet?” 

‘‘Ten times fit, sir—to use his own ex 
pression. He is burning to have at some- 
body. His eyes work about like the bin- 
nacle’s card.” 

‘‘Then board him, and order him to 
make all sail for Burlington, and see 
what old Carroway is up to. You be off 
for Whitby, and as far as Teesmouth, 
looking into every cove you pass. I shall 
stand off and on from this to Searborough, 
and as far as Filey. Short measures, 
mind, if you come across them. If I nab 
that fellow Lyth, I shall go near to hang- 
ing him as a felon outlaw. His trick is a 
little too outrageous.” 

‘‘No fear, commander. I: it is as we 
suppose, it is high time to make a strong 
example.” 

Hours had been lost, as the captains of 
the cruisers knew too well by this time. 
Robin Lyth’s stratagem had duped them 
all, while the contraband cargoes might 
be landed safely, at either: extremity of 


their beat. By the aid of, the fishing- | 
boats, he had learned thei; manceuvres | 


clearly, and outmanceuvred them. 
Now it would have been better for him, 





er triumph, and to run his own schooner, 
the Glimpse, further south, toward Horn 
sea, or even Aldbrough. Nothing, how 


|ever, would satisfy him but to land his 


fine cargo at Carroway’s own door—a 
piece of downright insolence, for which 
he paid out most bitterly. A man of his 
courage and lofty fame should have been 
above such vindictive feelings. But, as it 
was, he cherished and, alas! indulged a 
certain small grudge against the bold 
lieutenant, scarcely so much for endeav 
oring to shoot him, as for entrapping him 
at Byrsa Cottage, during the very sweet 
est moment of his life. ‘* You broke in 
disgracefully,” said the smuggler to him 
self, ‘‘upon my privacy when it should 
have been most sacred. The least thing 
I can do is to return your visit, and pay 
my respects to Mrs. Carroway and your 
interesting family.” 

Little expecting such a courtesy as this, 
the vigilant officer was hurrying about, 
here, there, and almost everywhere (ex 
cept in the right direction), at one time 
by pinnace, at another upon horseback, 
or on his unwearied though unequal feet. 
He carried his sword in one hand, and his 
spy-glass in the other, and at every fog 
he swore so hard that he seemed to turn 


}it yellow. With his heart worn almost 


into holes, as an overmangled quilt is, by 
burdensome roll of perpetual lies, he con 
demned, with a round mouth, smugglers, 
cutters, the coast-guard and the coast it 
self, the weather, and, with a deeper depth 
of condemnation, the farmers, landladies, 
and fishermen. For all of these verily 
seemed to be in league to play him the 
game which school-boys play with a gen- 
tle-faced new-comer—the game of ‘‘ send 
the fool further.” 

John Gristhorp, of the ‘‘Ship Inn,” at 
Filey, had turned out his visitors, barred 
his door, and was counting his money by 
the fireside, with his wife grumbling at 
him for such late hours as half past ten 
of the clock in the bar, that night when 
the poor bilander ended her long career 
as aforesaid. Then a thundering knock 
at the door just fastened made him upset 
a little pyramid of pence, and catch up 
the iron candlestick. 

‘‘None of your roistering here!” cried 
the lady. ‘‘John, you know better than 
to let them in, I hope.” 

| ‘*Copper coomth by daa, goold coomth 
| tnaight-time,” the sturdy publican an 
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was before unbarriug. 

‘In the name of the King, undo this 
door.” a deep stern voice resounded, ‘‘ or 
by royal command we 
of it.” 

‘It is that horrible Carroway again,” 
whispered Mrs. Gristhorp. ‘‘ Much gold 
comes of him, I doubt. Let him in if 
you dare, John.” 


make splinters 


‘** Keep ma oot, if ye de-arr,’ 
Ah’ll awand here’s the tail o° it.” 

While Gristhorp, in wholesome fealty 
to his wife. was doubting. the door flew 
open, and in marched Carroway and all 
his men, or at least all save one of his 
present following. 


saith he 


pinnace to meet him here, himself having 
ridden from Scarborough, and the pin 
nace had brought the jolly-boat in tow, 
according to his directions. The men had 
landed with the jolly-boat, which was 
handier for beach work, leaving one of 
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| wrong with your mother ?” 


‘* Nobody wouldn’t come, but mx 
roway’s eldest son began to gasp, with ] 
mouth full of erying; ‘‘and I borro 
Butcher Hewson’s pony, and he’s 


| to charge five shillings for it.” 


‘* Never mind that. We shall n 
to pay it. But what is it all about 


son ¢ 


He had ordered his | 


their number to mind the larger craft | 


while they should refresh themselves. 
They were nine in all, and Carroway him- 
self the tenth, all sturdy fellows, and for 
the main of it tolerably honest; Cadman, 
Ellis, and Dick Hackerbody, and one more 
man from Bridlington, the rest a re-en 
forcement from Spurn Head, called up 
for occasion. 

‘Landlord, produce your best, and 
quickly,” the officer said, as he threw 


himself into the arm-chair of state, being 


thoroughly tired. ‘‘In one hour’s time 
we must be off. 
nothing tough, for our stomachs are bet- 
ter than our teeth. <A shilling per head 
is his Majesty’s price, and half 
for officers. 
gin with.” 


a crown 
Now a gallon of ale, to be- 


Gristhorp, being a prudent man, brought 


with his wife giving nudge to his elbow. 
All, and especially Carroway, too hungry 
for nice criticism, fell to, by the light of 
three tallow candles, and were just get- 
ting into the heart of it, when the rattle 
of horseshoes on the pitch-stones shook 
the long low window, and a little boy 
came staggering in, with scanty breath, 
and dazzled eyes, and a long face pale 
with hurrying so. 

‘Why, Tom, my boy!” 


Therefore, John, bring | 


‘* About the men that are landin 
things, just opposite our front door, father 
They have got seven carts, and a wae 
with three horses, and one of the ly 
is three colors: and ever so many | 
more than you could count.” 

** Well, then, may I be forever” 
the lieutenant used an expression ch 
not only was in breach of the third com 
mandment, but might lead his 
think less of the fifth—‘‘if it isn’t m 
than I can bear! To be running a eareo 
at my own hall door!” He had a pas 
sage large enough to hang three hats in 
which the lady of the house always called 
‘the hall.” ‘* Very well, very good, very 
fine indeed! You sons of’—an animal 
that is not yet accounted the mother of 
the human race 


son to 


‘*have you done 
zling and swizzling ?” 

The men who were new to his orders 
jumped up, for they liked his expressions 
by way of a change; but the Bridlingt: 
squad stuck to their trenchers. *‘* Ready 
in five minutes, sir,” said Cadman, with a 
glance neither loving nor respectful. 

‘‘If ever there was an old hoe for thi 
trough, the name of him is John Cad 
man. In ten minutes, lads, we must all 
be afloat.” 

‘‘One more against you,” muttered 
Cadman; and a shrewd quiet man from 


| Spurn Head, Adam Andrews, heard him, 
the very toughest parts of his larder forth, | 


and took heed of him. 
While the men of the coast-guard were 
hurrying down to make ready the jolly 


| boat and hail the pinnace, Carroway 
| stopped to pay the score, and to give his 


the lieutenant | 


cried, jumping up so suddenly that he | 


overturned the little table at which he 
was feeding by himself, to preserve the 


proper discipline. ‘Tom, my darling, 


| 





son some beer and meat. The thirsty lit 
tle fellow drained his cup, and filled his 
mouth and both hands with food, while 


| the landlady picked out the best bits for 


him. : 

‘** Don’t talk, my son—don’t try to talk,” 
said Carroway, looking proudly at him, 
while the boy was struggling to tell his 
adventures, without loss of feeding-time; 


| “‘you are a chip of the old block, Tom, 


for victualling, and for riding too. Kind 
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madam, you never saw such a boy before. 
ri irk my words, he will do more in the 
‘ld than ever his father did, and his 
her was pretty well known in his time, 

in the Royal Navy, ma’am. To have 
stuck to his horse all that way in the 
dark was wonderful, perfectly wonderful. 
And the horse blows more than the rider, 
‘am, which is quite beyond my experi 
Now, Tom, ride home very care- | 

lly and slowly, if you feel quite equal | 

i The Lord has watched over you, 
d He will continue, as He does with | 
folk that do their duty. Half a| 
erown you shall have, all for yourself, | 
| the sixpenny boat that you longed | 
for in the shops. Keep out of the way of | 
smugglers, Tom; don’t let them even 

lap eyes on you. Kiss me, my son; I 
1 proud of you.” 
Little Tom long remembered this; and | 
his mother cried over it hundreds of times. 
Although it was getting on for mid- 
night now, Master Gristhorp and his wife 
came out into the road before their house, | 


to see the departure of their guests. And | 
this they could do well, because the moon 
had cleared all the fog away, and was 
standing in a good part of the sky for 
throwing clear light upon Filey. Along | 
icovered ridge of shore, which served 
for a road, and was better than a road, 
the boy and the pony grew smaller; while | 
upon the silvery sea the same thing hap- 
pened to the pinnace, with her white sails | 
bending, and her six oars glistening. 

“The world goeth up, and the world 
goeth down,” said the lady, with her 
arms akimbo; ‘‘and the moon goeth over | 
the whole of us, John; but to my heart I 
do pity poor folk as canna count the time | 
to have the sniff of their own blankets.” 

‘*Margery, I loikes the moon, as young 
as ever ye da. But I sooner see the snuff | 
of our own taller, a-going out, fra the bed- | 
curtings.” | 

Shaking their heads with concrete wis- 
dom, they managed to bar the door again, 
and blessing their stars that they did not | 
often want them, took shelter beneath 
the quiet canopy of bed. And when they | 
heard by-and-by what had happened, it 
cost them a week apiece to believe it; be- 
cause with their own eyes they had seen | 
everything so peaceable, and had such a | 
good night afterward. 

When a thing is least expected, then it 
loves to come to pass, and then it is en- | 


joyed the most, whatever good there is of | 


| 


it. After the fog and the slur of the day, 
to see the sky at all was joyful, although 
there was but a white moon upon it, and 
faint stars gliding hazily. And it was a 
great point for every man to be satisfied 
as to where he was; because that helps 
him vastly toward being satisfied to be 
there. The men in the pinnace could see 


| exactly where they were in this world; 


and as to the other world, their place was 


fixed—if discipline be an abiding gift—by 


| the stern precision of their commander in 


ordering the lot of them to the devil. 
They carried all sail, and they pulled six 
oars, and the wind and sea ran after them. 

‘*Ha! I see something!” Carroway 
cried, after a learue or more of swearing. 
‘** Dick, the night glass; my eyes are sore. 
What do you make her out for ?” 

‘Sir, she is the Spurn Head yawl,” an- 
swered Dick Hackerbody, who was famed 


| for long sight, but could see nothing with 


a telescope. ‘‘I can see the patch of her 
foresail.”’ 
‘*She is looking for us. 


We are the 


wrong way of the moon. Ship oars, lads; 


| bear up for her.” 


In ten minutes’ time the two boats came 
to speaking distance off Bempton Cliffs, 
and the windmill, that vexed Willie An- 
erley so, looked bare and black on the 


| highland. There were only two men in 


the Spurn Head boat—not half enough to 


| manage her. ‘‘ Well, what is it ?” shout 


ed Carroway. 

‘**Robin Lyth has made his land-fall on 
Burlington Sands, opposite your honor’s 
door, sir. There was only two of us to 
stop him, and the man as is deaf and 


| dumb.” 


‘*T know it,” said Carroway, too wroth 
to swear. ‘My boy of eight years old is 
worth the entire boiling of you. You got 
into a rabbit-hole, and ran to tell your 
mammy.” 

‘‘Captain, I never had no mammy,” 
the other man answered, with his feel- 
ings hurt. ‘‘I come to tell you, sir; and 
something, if you please, for your own 
ear, if agreeable.” 

‘‘Nothing is agreeable. 3ut let me 
have it. Hold on; I will come aboard of 


you.” 


The lieutenant stepped into the Spurn 
Head boat with confident activity, and 
ordered his own to haul off a little, while 
the stranger bent down to him in the 
stern, and whispered. 

‘*Now are you quite certain of this ?” 
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asked Carroway, with his grim face glow- 
ing in the moonlight. ‘‘I have had such 
a heap of cock and bulls about it. Mor 
com, are you certain ?” 

‘* As certain, sir, as that I stand here, 
Put me 
under guard, with a pistol to my ear, and 
shoot me if it turns out to be a le.” 

‘‘The You are 
quite sure of that, and not the Kirk Cave, 
or Lyth’s Hole ?” 
the Dovecote, and no other. I 
had it from my own young brother, who 


And I] 


and you sit there, commander. 


Dovecote, vou Say ¢ 


‘SIP, 


has been cheated of his share. 
know it from my own eyes too.” 

‘Then, by the Lord in heaven, Mor- 
com, I shall have my revenge at last; 
and I shall not stand upon niceties. If 
I call for the jolly-boat, you step in. I 
doubt if either of these will enter.” 

It was more than a fortnight since the 
lieutenant had received the attentions of 


a barber, and when he returned to his 


changed her course in- 
shore, he looked most bristly even in the 
moonlight. 


own boat, and 
The sea and the moon be 
them gave quite light enough to 
show how gaunt he was 


tween 


dren to make play, and his wife to do 


cookery for him. 


MADRIGALS. 


T" )alllovers of olden music and of olden 


literature the madrigal is full of beau- | 


tiful, suggestive significance. 
to a period vocal with some of the sweet- 


est poet-singers in the English-speaking | 


tongue. It recalls an era when England 


sang her own music, and when the Eng- | 


lish people, gentry and peasant, courtier 
and plough-boy, princess and dairy-maid, 
sang and sang well an order of music 


think of attempting it to-day. In 
study of this style of musical and poetic 
composition a delightful glimpse is re- 


the condition of culture attained to by the 


rigal music stood for all that was most 
charming in the union of song and words. 
History opens her pages, and in them, as 
in a mirror, we see reflected the features 
and the faces of those gallant folk, who 
certainly breathed the air of a fresher 
amorousness of feeling and sentiment 


| of 


It points | 


| pearance. 
society of that period, to whom that mad- | 
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The mirror reflects them as bewigged and 
powdered, begirt by the stiff ceremon} 
Elizabethan ruff, brave in the jewelled 
splendor of court costume, famous citiz; ns 


Ous 


of famous London town—‘‘ the gay and 


gallant Essex, the valiant Sidney, the mos 


noble Baron Hunsdown, the beautes 


Lady Arabella Stuart, the most virtuoy 
Lady Periam,” meeting together, and hay 
ing to meet in their houses many a mad 
rigal chorus, singing “‘ right gleefully and 
full merrilie” . 
shepherd lads and lassies, of the nymphs 


of the loves and woes 0 
and the swains of that pretty pastoral land 
Corin and Phillida, Damon, Chlo 
Amaryllis, and Daphne—those immortal] 
lovers that never drew mortal breath. but 
who live on and on, fresh in the bloom of 


love’s first, best bliss, while mortal lovers 


droop and die; and whose joys and sor 
rows, yearnings, sighings, and despair 
ings, are set to some of the most charming 
music ever written. Royalty itself lent 
the grace of its favor to the growth of the 
art, Elizabeth not only delighting to listen 


| to a madrigal performance, but doing her 
| utmost to ericourage the excellence and 
the aspect of a | 
man who ean not thrive without his chil- | 


perfection of madrigal compositions. In 
deed, it is reported that the chaste and 
vestal queen was never more entertained 


| than when enjoying a fine madrigal per 


formance, pleased by giving ear to the 


| pretty amorous tragedies of Amyritas’s 


griefs or fair Daphne’s woes, even going 
so far as to nod her royal head in time to 
the melody as it paused and lingered, 
wandered, ran, and danced along the vary 
ing phases of its rhythm. 

The madrigal was imported into Eng- 
land from Italy. Of the origin of the 
vord itself there has been much contro- 
versy during the past two hundred years. 
But it is so music-breathing a word, one 


| so softly sonorous, that no etymologist at 
of such difficulty that only professionals | 


the | 


least is needed to prove it comes from no 
rugged Teuton or Anglo-Saxon source. 


| In those smooth syllables is proclaimed 
| its Southern parentage, and we must look 
vealed to us of the taste, sentiment, and 


either to Italy or to Spain for its first ap 
It is said to be derived from 
mandra, a sheep-fold, which would sug- 
gest its pastoral character. Other au- 
thorities find-the origin of the word in 
the Spanish madrugar, signifying to rise 
in the morning—a theory supported by 
the fact that madrigals were from the be- 
ginning of the serenade order of song. 
Italians insist that the word finds its ori- 


than exists in these more prosaic days. | gin in the word, madregala, and was first 
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merely a song addressed to the Virgin 
Marv. But to prove this assertion it 
would be necessary to prove that the word 


madre was exclusively applied to the Vir- 
in Mary, which is hardly a possible sup- 


position, since it stands universally as the 


Italian word for mother; and also to ac- | 
completeness as to warrant its being call 


eount for the meaning and significance of 
the terminal portion of the word, gala, 
since it refers to gayety in dress or orna- 
ment, and not to joyfulness in poetry and 


1© 


music. 

There seems to be an equally confused 
testimony of opinion as to whether the 
word madrigal was first applied to the 
song or to the verse. But the weight of 
authority seems to lean toward its doming 





been invented, for the music for such per 
formances had not been written. 
era in the fifteenth century made a feeble 
attempt to struggle into being, but it was 
only in Lully’s time, two centuries later, 
that it could be counted into the sum of 
amusements, being then produced in such 


The Op- 


ed an opera. Neither orchestras nor or 
chestral music existed, and even the spin 


}et and the harp had not as yet been in- 
| troduced as household instruments. The 


into notice first as indicating a peculiar | 


order of song, although we find the word 
madrigal applied to Petrarch’s celebrated 
sonnets in praise of his Laura the golden- 
haired, and that was early in the four- 
teenth century, and madrigals as songs 
attracted no especial attention until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Lat- 
er the word came to be applied indiscrim- 
inately to the particular order of musical 
composition which bears its name, and 
also to the madrigal verse or poem. Asa 
poem it differs in character from the son- 


net in consisting of a number of free and 


unequal verses, being confined neither to 
the regularity of the sonnet, nor to the 
point and antithesis of an epigram, but 
the verses need simply embody some del- 
icate, tender thought, the expression of 
which is tersely yet elegantly rendered, 
and with the greatest possible simplicity. 

The true madrigal, including the verse 
and the musical art form, did not come 
into prominent fullness of growth or be- 
gin to attract the attention of composers 
until the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its growth, like that of any other 
art product, had been gradual, finding its 
source in a popular art need. 
when instrumental composition was in its 
infancy, performers and composers were 
naturally restricted to vocal productions. 
The organ was the only instrument of the 


first order which at that time had attained | 


to any degree of perfection. It is difficult 


for us in the days when even in the | 


voice was the only instrument available 
by means of which music could be enjoyed 
either in the home circle or in society, 
and even for the voice there had as yet 
been no special music written. 

Before the invention of the madrigal a 
class of distinctly secular music, outside, 
that is, of the folk-songs, did not exist. 
Up to the time of the sixteenth century 
the people’s songs were the only songs in 
existence, all other music being comprised 
in the sacred compositions of the Church. 
But limited range as these simple primi- 
tive songs of the people gave for the dis 
play of vocal skill, or as offering an artist- 
ic source of amusement to the more refined 
circles of the day, they were nevertheless 
eagerly seized upon by the performers as 
the sole means at hand of satisfying the 
ever-craving thirst for a popular music 
which should give utterance to the amor- 
ous, patriotic, and sentimental feelings of 
the human heart. But the folk-songs be- 
ing monodic, they could be sung only by 


| one voice, or the several voices of the com- 
| pany must all alike follow the same mel- 


Ata period | 


log-hut of the frontier is to be heard the | 


tinkling of the piano, rightly to conceive 
of the condition of music in the days of 
Raphael and Shakspeare. Such musical 
entertainments as concerts, operas, ora- 


ody. Musicians, finding the impulse so 
strong to seek a common source of plea- 
sure in even such crude and inartistie mu- 
sical sources, strove to impart a higher 
character to such songs by harmonizing 
them. 

The earliest efforts in this line were in 
the form of frottole, strambotti, canzone, 
sonnets, odes, ete., which, like the Spanish 
villanellos and villottes, were, for all their 
artistic beauty and value as musical com- 
positions, still fashioned upon the model 
of the folk-song. And the madrigal prop- 
er did not come to any high order of ex- 
cellence, or assume the definite shape of a 
distinct order of musical composition, un- 
til the period when the growing skill in 
counterpoint suggested an entirely new 
order of musical treatment. ° This method 
was the arrangement of short, pregnant 


torios, or symphonies had not then even | phrases and of characteristic motives lend- 
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ing themselves to the separate strophes of | the sacred composition of the Chi 


the verse, each phrase as rich in harmony 


and in contrapuntal beauty as the mu- 





sician’s skill could help him to devise. | 


What gave special distinction to the mad- 
rigal were the canon and fugued passages, 
which, of course, even harmonized folk- 
Most 
of the madrigals were written for from 


songs were ine ipable of possessing. 


by several voices on a part, and without 
instrumental accompaniment. 

The invention of the madrigal marks 
tory of music. In this attempt of the six 
teenth century contrapuntist to develop a 
special order of musical composition of a 
popular, secular nature, which should at 
the same time be characterized by the ele- 
gance of an artistic art form, is really to 
be traced the first steps taken to secularize 
musie atall. Hitherto all the energies of 
the musician, his skill, and all of the am- 


bition of his effort, had been given to | 


Church compositions. Masses, motets, re- 
had been the only forms of the musical 
art considered worthy of the true musi- 
labors, from the days of St. Am- 
broise to Palestrina. 


cian’s 
Such popular songs 
as there were, the chansons of the French, 


three to eight voices, intended to be sung | 


rch and 
the secular music of our own day. 

It was but natural that under the eloy 
of the ardent Italian sky, the madriga] 
the song of love and lovers, should have 
ripened into luxuriant growth. Duriy 
the sixteenth century the industry and 
prolifie fertility of the graceful Italia) 
composers were, indeed, something amaz 
ing. There are no less than five hundred 
madrigal compositions accredited to on 


1 In all of the Italian cit 


Roman writer. 


| ies, in Venice, Bologna, Naples, Florence 
one of the most important eras in the his- | 


and Rome, madrigal writers and madriga] 


| versifiers produced what would seem to us 


and of poems, if we did not ren 


an utterly incredible number of songs 
rember 


that music and poetry are the natura] 


| . . 
| heritage of those dark-eyed children of 


the sun, and under whose fervent rays 
the poetic sensibilities are quickened into 
the glow of a fluent, responsive utterance, 
Among the more celebrated of the Italian 
madrigals are those of Palestrina, Alfonso 


| Ferabosco, Yostoldi, Vesta, and Luca Ma- 
quiems, Te Deums, chants, and chorales | 


renzio, while among the poets Tasso’s and 
Ariosto’s madrigals are part of the litera 
ture of all time. To the oft-quoted and 


| often translated stanzas of Ariosto’s ‘* La 


the Volkslieder of the German, the can- | 


zone of the Italian, these had sprung up 
from the great heart of the people, this 
musical speech of the human emotions 
bubbling into song as naturally as joy and 


sorrow seek for utterance in less poetic | 


forms. 


sut with the introduction of madrigals | 


musicians of the highest order turned | 


their attention to secular compositions. 
From the time of Palestrina to the Che- 
rubinis and Donizettis of our own day, all 
musicians have made essays in this form 
of musical writing. From the fact of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century com- 
posers devoting some of their best efforts 
to this form of music, and to the growing 
desire among both composers and perform- 
ers to elaborate and develop new orders 
of secular compositions, the way to the 
writing of operas, chamber cantatas, airs, 
songs, ballads, and that vast mass of sec- 
ular music so popular in these days, was 
first opened up. Hence the importance 
and significance of the madrigal. The 
interest pertaining to it arises not only 
from its own inherent beauty, but be- 
cause it served as the true bridge between 


| cident, but of necessity. 


Verginella é simil alla rosa” some beauti 
ful madrigal music was written by an 
early English composer, and became one 
of the greatest favorites among English 
performers. 

From Italy the madrigal spread into 
France, Germany, Flanders, and Eng 
land. In France, however, although 
somewhat cultivated, it never supplanted 
the chanson, and Germany remained 
equally true to the Lied. But in Flan 
ders this musical seed fell upon a more 
genial soil, and the Flemish composers 
produced some charming compositions 

It was, however, in England that the 
madrigal developed into its fullest lux- 
uriance of perfection and beauty. When 
especial excellence is attained in any 
branch of art, at any one period, or by 
any one people, we need not seek far for 
the causes or for the reasons of this excel- 
lence. Perfection is not the result of ac 
Superiority in 
any of the branches of the musical, picto- 
rial, or plastic arts is only possible to be 
attained when the springs which feed the 
sources of art inspiration draw their life 
from the people’s heart and character. 

The unparalleled beauty, delicacy, and 
grace of the English madrigals are to be 
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attributed to the f 
of the musie was admirably suited to the 
English temperament. Both the verse 
and the music breathe the freshest, sweet 
est, tenderest sentiments. Neither de- 
nand, nor indeed permit, of tragic or im- 


passioned treatment. The madrigal, on | 


the contrary, is of a pre-eminently 
character—blithe as a lark’s carol, as it 
wings its flight aloft, full of a rippling, 
dancing measure, joyous as a spring song, 


It demands a delicate refinement of treat- | 


ment, and an elegance of style to suit its 
peculiar characteristics, to bring to their 
fullest perfection the beauty of the mad- 
rigal qualities, its purity of sentiment, 
its freshness, tenderness, pathos, blithe- 
some gayety, and gleesomeness. It was 
just the song to be sung by the merry 
folk of merry old England, by the gay 
dames and gallant lovers of that gay and 
gallant period, in those days when the 
sentiments were seemingly—at least to 
our overstrained sensibilities — fresher 
than now, and when the feelings, if not 
more ardent, were at all events permitted 
a freer and franker avowal— 


deed, the social frame-work of things per- 


mitted and encouraged the cultivation | 


and expression of the romantic amatory 
attitude of the lover toward his mistress. 
The madrigal mirrored both the senti- 
ment, and particularly the amatory col- 
or of the sentiment, of that day. 


to be seen that Corin and Phillida take 
their woes very easily. Cupid's fiery shafts 
are not tipped with the poison of tragic 
consequences, 
die a thousand deaths if Phillida be not 
kind; but if the cruel one smile not, there 
are Daphne and Chloe and all the other 


. ! 
charming nymphs ready to be wooed and 


won. These lovers are more in love with 
love than with their lovers, and play with 


the passion, sentimentalizing over it aft- | 


er the fashion of a modern French poet. 
The rapid growth of madrigal composi- 


tion in England was due to the same fact | 
which fostered its development in Italy. | 
Before its introduction there had been no | 
vent for the musical taste except in sacred | 


musie or the crude songs of the people. 
But with the madrigal a new world 
musical delight was opened. 
music written so that several voices might 
join therein, many of the songs, indeed, 
allowing of the union of numerous voices 


Fact the at the da aracter | —musi« 


merry 


century 


. | 
when, in- | 


There is | 
no emphasis of intensity in either the mu- | 
sic or the poems, for it is plainly enough | 


Corin will swear he will | 


, too, of so charming and refresh 


ing a siaaaie as to attract the most su 


perficial lover of sweet sounds, yet pos 
sessing such musical excellence and beau- 
ty, and demanding so nice and delicate a 
skill at the hands of the performers, as te 
delight and inspire with the enthusiasm 
Added 
to all these attractions, the madrigal sing- 
ing afforded the society of the day an en 


of ambition the trained musician. 


| tirely novel pleasure—that of enjoying 


Madri- 
societies, assemblies, were 
soon rife all over the land. They sang in 
the duke’s palace, at court, in public halls, 
in the private circle, in the tavern—the 
whole land for the space of nearly half a 


what to-day are styled concerts. 
gal choruses, 


was vocal with the merry ring 
ing changes of the sweet madrigal music. 
In other words, the madrigal became the 


| fashion, and the fashion it remained until 


the accession of James the First, under 
whose reign music and musical perform- 
ances languished, he himself caring noth- 
ing for the art, and, indeed, discountenan 
cing its cultivation. 

The degree of musical culture and the 
remarkable skill in vocal performance 
which the people of England displayed 
during this period are nothing short of 
phenomenal. The most difficult madri 
gal music was read at sight; and this not 
only by trained musicians, but this de- 
gree of musical proficiency was quite as 
much expected from the country gentle- 
man who had a mind to flavor his cake 
and ale with a song as from the ‘lord of 
high degree.” Totake part in a madrigal 
chorus or to be a member of a madrigal 
society was as much the thing of course 
in those days as it is in our own for young 
women to take lessons upon the piano- 
forte, or to cultivate a voice if they have 
one. But what made the musical profi- 
ciency of all classes of society in that six- 
| teenth century the more remarkable was 
| that their musical education was carried 
on without the aid of instrumental accom- 
| paniment. And yet the people of Eng- 
land in those days were in reality better 
musicians than they are to-day. For in 
what class of society nowadays could we 
find amateurs sufficiently well trained to 
read the contrapuntal difliculties of a mad 


of | rigal at sight, and to sing them correctly ? 
Here was | 


Yet that was what thousands of English 
gentlemen and English ladies were capa 
| ble of doing three centuries ago. But it 
| is to be remembered that at that time peo 
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ple were obliged to make their own music, 
or they had none. In our day it is done 
for us, and by talent and genius of the 
highest order. 

The first collection of part compositions 
designed for social recreation was made 
by William Byrd in 1588. But the word 
madrigal not having been as yet angli 
cized, the work was entitled Psalmes, 
Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and 
Pietie. In the ‘* Epistle to the Reader,” 
couched in that tone of quaint courtesy 
and stately friendliness which character- 
ized the attitude of the writer toward the 
public, when the making of a book was a 


serious matter, and the preface was sure 


to bear more or less of the tone of an af 
fectionate appeal, he says: 
‘Benign Reader, here is offered unto 


thy courteous acceptance musicke of sun- 


drie sortes to content divers humours. If 
thou be disposed to pray, here are psalines ; 
if to la 
ment for thy sinnes, here are songs of sad- 
ness and pit tie.” 


if to be merrie, here are sonnets; 


Among the many quaint and beautiful 


| rank, and perhaps one must read and hear 


things in this collection, Byrd set to music 


part of Sir Edward Dyer’s poem in Percy's 
Reliques : 
0 
Later, during the same year, a Mr. 
Nicholas Songe edited a collection of Ital- 
ian madrigals translated into English, the 
popularity of which soon induced the 
publication of other Italian madrigals for 
four, five, or six voices. And madrigal 
singing soon growing into favor, and the 


‘‘My mind to me a kingdom | 


love for it spreading among all classes, | 


English composers finally turned their at- 
tention to this new style of musical com- 
position. The first of English madri- 
gal composers whose compositions raised 
him at once to fame and eminence was 
Thomas Morley. 
to the vocal part music of the time was en- 
titled ‘‘ Canzonets; or, Little Short Songs 
for Three Voices, newly published, by 
Thomas Morley, Bachelor of Musicke, ete., 
1593.” This collection was dedicated to 
the Countess of Pembroke, sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney, of whom the composer 
says: ‘‘If her ladyship shall but vouch- 
safe them her heavenly voice, it can not 
but be that they will return so perfumed 
that the air will be made delightful there- 
by.” These canzonets, which are masterly 


among the very few compositions of the 
day that are reprinted in modern days. 


His first contribution | 


Later he published a set of four-part n 


rigals and ‘‘ ballets for five voices.” 7. 
From Thomas Morley (1593) up to th 
time of the Stuarts, England produced a 
most astonishing number of madric 
composers, whose claim to distin tion 
seems to rest equally between their taley; 


as poets and musicians. Something 
the degree of the culture and of the se! 
arship of that golden period may be jn 
ferred from the fact that of the innume, 
able madrigal writers of that day, some of 
whom produced compositions numberi 
among the hundreds, almost all wrote thejp 
own verse to their own music, the verse it 
self oftentimes clothed in the nervous. clas 
sical language of that era of poets—versi 
rich in most poetic conceits, and whose 
felicity of phrase is only to be equalled 
by the elegance of its form. Among 
such are to be named John Dowland 
whose ‘‘Come again, sweet love,” is full 
John Wilbye’s 
compositions place him in the very first 


} 


of such dainty beauty. 


( 


his ‘‘Down in a valley” and ‘Sweet 
honey -sucking bees” to learn what a 
madrigal really is. John Benet’s ‘‘Oh, 
sleep, fond fancy,” is only surpassed by 
his ‘‘ Flow, O my tears,” which breath 
the very spirit of tender melancholy ; and 
there are few sonnets in the English lan 
guage to equal Richard Alison’s ‘* There 
is a garden in her face.” 

Of the other renowned madrigal com- 
posers besides those already named are 
to be mentioned Weelkes, Michael Este, 
Thomas Bateson, Thomas Ford, and, per 
haps more famous than all, Orlando Gib 
bons. Of all the English madrigal writ- 
ers John Wilbye and Orlando Gibbons 
must be placed in the front rank. Their 
compositions have stood that erucial test 
of superiority, an undying popularity. 
To-day their madrigals are still held as 
models of style, and remain unsurpassed 
for beauty and elegance of form. Wil- 
bye’s compositions perhaps offer a great- 
er variety of range than those of Gibbons, 
as the former essayed every style, and suc- 
ceeded in all, passing readily from ‘* grave 
to gay, from lively to severe.” But in 
Gibbons there is a certain massiveness of 
structure in the form, a richness, depth, 
and tender seriousness of expression which 


eS 


| place his madrigals beyond those of any 
specimens of three-part vocal writing, are | 


|sums up the qualities of his genius: 


other composer, not excepting those even 
of Palestrina. An English eritic thus 
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‘randeur is the essential attribute of | Since then, in her Church chorales, 
(ibbons’s writings; harmony in its most | land’s ballads, songs, ete., English com 


. and majestic form is the instru- | posers have produced many beautiful and 


ment that he wields; but his compositions | noble contributions. But at no period 
not less distinguished for the skillfal | has Apollo's lyre been struck with so feel 
ture of their parts than for grandeur | ing and impassioned a hand, or been 
itline. They invite and reward the | played upon by so inspirational a touch, 
se attention of the artist, while they | as in those days, when Shakspeare’s Jes- 
ess and delight the unlearned hear sica, perhaps moved by the memory of the 
To modern music-lovers his best- | beautiful madrigal music, could say, 
nown madrigals are ‘* The Silver Swan” | , ver merry when I 
1 ‘Dainty fine bird.” 
During the reign of Elizabeth there were | During the reign of Charles the First 
ny collections of madrigals made, but | an attempt was made by Henry Lawes 


‘ : 
hear sweet music. 


the most famous of them all was the one | and other musicians of the age to revive 


compiled under the supervision of the Earl | the artof madrigal singing. But already 
of Nottingham, the Lord High Admiral. | the musical taste had changed. With 
His lordship offered a premium for the | the introduction of the lute and harp- 
best madrigal composed in honor of the | sichord, and later of the spinet, voeal 
ueen. No less than twenty-two candi- | compositions became less and less the 
; appeared, and their compositions | fashion. The madrigal had, however, al 
published under the title of the Tri- | ready served its purpose, and was giving 
umphs of Oriana. Wilbye, Weelkes, | place to other forms of secular composi 
Morley, and Benet sent contributions, | tion, to glees, to chamber cantatas, to 
most of them being written for five and | songs, and the opera. In our own day 
six yoices. The theme of every madrigal | madrigal concerts in England and in 
was the same, and the burden of each, | our own country are occasionally given. 
[hen sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana, | Sometimes, as has been the case in New 


Long live fair Oriana?” | York within the past ten years, some lov- 


One of the most interesting features of | er of that olden music will give a madri- 
this brilliant period in the musical history | gal concert, and the hearers’ ears be ravish 
of England is the fact that all of this mad- | ed with its quaint and charming rhythm. 
rigal musie was characterized by the em- | But for the most part the choice of modern 
phasis of a marked individuality. It was | ta 
essentially English. Perhaps the very in-| glees and part songs. Several modern 
sularity of the nation helped to develop a | composers have tried their hand at mad- 
certain freshness, an originality and vig- | rigal writing, some, as in the case of 
or, not always to be found in the various | Cherubini, Donizetti, and others, merely 
national Continental compositions, where | attempting such compositions as exercises 
nearness of contact forbids that isolation | of musicalstyle. But Leslie, of England, 
so necessary to works of pronounced in- | and Caryl Florio, of New York, have 
dividuality. Excepting in her contribu- | written many charming madrigals, the 
tions to sacred music, England has never | musie and the words of which will even 
surpassed in point of excellence and beau- | bear comparison with the classic perfec- 

; 


ty the songs of these madrigal composers. | tion of Wilbye’s or Weelkes’s productions. 


ste seems to lie with the more modern 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


fgg generation of New-Yorkers which has | Burney’s stories and of other last-century Eng- 
emerged from what the Italian song ten- | lish novels feels entirely at home in the Lon- 
derly calls “the first youth” has the advan- | don gardens of that time if he knew Niblo’s ona 
tage, among the other advantages enjoyed by | summer evening long ago. There was a broad 
those who are no longer young, of recalling | hard gravelled walk, bordered with little ar- 
the Ravels at Niblo’s Garden. That familiar | bors or wooden booths, with a dusky illumina- 
summer resort of older New York was at the cor- | tion of colored glass lamps—dim and damp lit- 
ner of Broadway and Prince Street, the site of | tle arbors, in fact, where it seemed very possi- 
the present Metropolitan Hotel. It wasa kind | ble to get the rheumatism which you did not 
of Vauxhall Garden, and the reader of Miss ! order as readily as the ice-cream or the sherry- 
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cobbler that you did. 


ers and tubs of lemon 


There were pots of flow 


and orange trees, with 





other 
had cockney 
pleasure-resort, and the Niblo generation took 


scage’: 


‘sombre be 
the air of 


and the whole place 
a simple, primitive, 
there a 


very honest and inexpensive enjoy- 


ment, to which sometimes, perhaps, the occu- 


pant of an opera orchestra chair at four dol- 
lars, and in full evening dress, somewhat rue- 
fully recurs, 

But the charms of Niblo’s Garden-are not ex 
hausted when we have mentioned the leafy tubs 


and the dusky bowers. 


the 


These were but the re 


treats of entrvacte. There was a summer 


theatre—a theatrical pavilion, so to speak 

open upon one side tothe garden, in which light 
and gay plays, or vaudevilles as they were call- 
ed, were pe rformed. 


ances the 


But of all these perform- 
most popular and fascinating were 
ntomimes of the Ravels. Summer after | 
summer and night after night this family or 
company amused the town of thirty and forty 
years ago. It was a simple and delightful do- 
mestic entertainment. Father and mother and 
the children strolled out in the pleasant even- 
ing, and paying a modest sum, entered the de- 
lightful avenue of damp little booths with 
the dingy colored glass lamps, and sauntered | 
through it to the theatre. To the young eyes 
it was 1 kind of fairy scene, and when the cur- | 
tain rose upon Vol-au-Vent or Jocko, earth had | 
few more entrancing delights. It is to such | 
early, unconscions moments that very strong 





and permanent impressions are often due, and | 
it is almost ludicrous to say that it was from | 
the Ravels at Niblo’s that the Easy Chair ac- | 
quired its first fixed conception of the hard 


we 
ruei 


and ¢ character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
There was a little play or pantomime which 
turned upon the grief of the Napoleonic con- 
scriptionin France. It was described in books, 
and could be read and pondered if the young 
reader were so inclined. 


But upon this stage 
it became life. 


The boy saw with tearful eyes 
the very misery of the parting. The ruthless 
sergeant appeared in his hateful uniform with 
his tyrannical file of soldiers, and the lover was 
torn from his sweetheart and marched away to 
Jena, to Austerlitz, to Moscow. Perhaps this 
particular conscript in the play returned, and 
rapturously embraced his dearest girl, and they 
lived happily ever after. 


But the young im- 
agination marched with the lover who came 
ho more 
le red 


SHOWS, 


hurried, mangled, into an unremem- 
erave, or stretched dead amid Russian 





| 

“ Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, | 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain; 
Bent o’er the babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 






The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
sad presage 


1 


of his future years, 
1 of misery baptized in tears.” | 

This childish impression of Napoleon is con- 
firmed by the Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat, re- 
cently published by her grandson, and made fa- 


miliar here in the “ Franklin Square Library.” 


| memoirs, the early volumes of which are al 


|} member the Metternich rule in Italy, the S| 


| self and his motives. 


This lady was a niece of the Count Very 
who was minister of Louis XVI. durj 
Revolution, and her mother was a family {yj 
of the Empress Josephine. When Mada | 
Beauharnais became the wife of Genera 
naparte, and the First Consul establish« | 
court, Madame De Rémusat 
lived at the palace. 





and her hus 
Madame was thi 
dential friend of Josephine, and her diary \ 
daguerreotype of the intimate life of Bona; 
He fascinated her, but she did not trust 
and when he returned for the hundred « 
she suddenly burned the manuscript 

should be disclosed. 


Some years after 
she rewrote the memoir from memory, and 
is this copy which is now published. It 
the air of perfect authenticity, and there 
reason to doubt that it is substantially 
production of the original draft. 

The Napoleon of this memoir is the figm 
that was evoked by the pretty play at Nibk 
and the one which is probably the tn 


trait. It is exceedingly interesting to 


a rt 


pare the private narrative of Madame De R 
musat with the story of Napoleon in his pr 
| capacity, as described by Metternich in |] 


just published. It is curious to those who re- 


I 
berg and the hate of the Austrians, the a 


detti Tedeschi of the peninsula, and who recall 
the terrible wish of Browning’s “ Italian FE: 

in England,” that he might feel Metternich’s 
throat distill 


In blood through my two hands 


“red wet 


to encounter Metternich’s own account of him 


Joseph Surface was not 


| more profuse in fine sentiments, or more coi 


scious of his conscience. The Austrian C1 

cellor treats us to his revelations with a 1 
but rather dry official dignity. 

full court dress, and with the air of being, 
upon the whole, the most important personag 
of his time, and with a lofty patronage of mon- 
archs of every degree which is intensely amus- 
ing. He throws, however, a great deal of side 
light upon Napoleon, and it is exceedingly en- 
tertaining, after following Metternich’s own 
story of the great part he played, and of his 
extraordinary simplicity and honesty and de- 


He writes it 


votion to principle, to come, at the very begin- 
j}ning of the Rémusat memoirs, upon her r 


mark that Napoleon despised sincerity as th: 


| sign of a want of superiority, and that in say- 


ing so one day he added, “ M. De Metternich 


comes near to being a statesman—he lies very 


| well.” 


The coarseness, selfishness, cruelty, and Ii 
tality of Napoleon are all portrayed in th 
book, and the impression is the stronger bi 
cause there is no intention to belittle him. A 


| more supremely selfish man never lived, and 
| the closer the view of him, the more complete 


ly is illusion dispelled. The dreamy, melan- 
choly “man of destiny” business, in the phrase 
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of the theatre, totally disappears. 
vere apparently meditations such 
better way of murdering the 

The halo of romance which 


upon 
nes as the 
d’Enghien. 
ested him in some youthful imaginations 
the last generation vanishes, and the gro- 
ue and foolish exaggerations of Gilray be- 
almost reasonable as the real littleness 
great Napoleon Is unconsciously reveal- 
Madame De Rémusat. 
Metternich thought him equally great as a 
vislator, an administrator, and a soldier, and 
he first rank in all the three departments. 
however great, and in whatever way, the 
equacy of his genius is proved by his total 
throw. He had everything at command. 
the will and the 
lty rightly to use his enormous power, and 
could have averted his own fate and blessed 
scountry. He did neither. 
and cursed by nations. 


ing was wanting but 


He died impo- 
Madame De Ré- 
sat’s quiet gossiping tale of the imperial 
terior shows us why. The little forgotten 
in the Niblo theatre on those pleasant 
revealed the 
meanest vermin may gnaw away the foun- 
tions of the stateliest temple. A cruel, ab- 
rbing, and despetie selfishness may 


numer evenings also secret. 


bring 
and power and supremacy to naught. 

rig argument of 
ntly overthrown that its tenacity is sur- 


conservatism is so con- 

sing. The progress of civilization is over 

uservatism, and that 
Conservatism plants itself upon the establish- 
d order. That has been tested; the new is 
utried; and while the old is not altogether 
satisfactory, who knows that the new will not 


progress is constant. 


he infinitely worse? Leave well enough alone, 


ind don’t lose the half loaf you have in trying 


His rever- | 


| the route of 


| convenient 


| loss of revenue to the country: 


to snatch a whole one, is the exhortation of | 


conservatism. This argument, indeed, in all 
It is brought 
Phe Allopath of yester- 
day is the Home@opath of to-day, and Dr. Lard- 

er crosses the ocean in the steamer which he 


ts forms, is forever disproved. 
ridiculously to grief. 


had just proved could never make the voyage. 


But conservatism “comes up” bright and smil- 
ing, and the new Lardner is ready to prove that 
the steamer can never sail back again. 

The intinite series of discomfitures of its ar- 
gument is rejected by conservatism as wholly 
inconclusive and inapplicable, and each new 
uventor, or projector, or reformer, must, as it 
were, construct a new alphabet. It would be 

structive to cite, if it were possible to fill a 
library of books with the recital, the illustra- 
tions of the dull pertinacity of the conserva- 

ve argument. It was the perception of it 

hich made John Stuart Mill assert that while 
all conservatives are not stupid, all stupid 
William Har- 
court, in a late speech, quotes Canning as say 
g of the most conservative class in England: 
“The country gentlemen suspected wit meant 
something against the land, and solid commer- 
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people are conservative. Sir 


785 
cial men thought it had a tendency to depre- 
ciate consols.” But while the fat-witted spirit 
of dullness is especially conservative, conserv- 
atism has not, as it incessantly claims, all prece- 
dent upon its side. Antiquity and precedent 
History is the story of the 
violation of precedents and the disturbance 
of traditions. 


are all against it, 


Conservatism finds no place to 
lay its head, because the story of the race is 
If the world had 
ng to leave well enough alone, the 
world would have stood still. It 


that of endless movement. 
een WIiil 
is the human 
impulse not to be content with well enough, 
but to require the best, and hence mere con- 
servatism or obstruction is constantly worsted. 

When Sir Samuel Romilly proposed to abol- 
ish the death penalty in England for stealing 
a pocket-handkerchief, the law ofticers of the 
crown said that it would endanger the whole 
When the bill abol- 
ishing the slave-trade passed the House of 
Lords, Lord St. Vincent out of the 
chamber, declaring that he washed his hands 
of the ruin of the British Empire. At the close 
of the reign of Charles IL, when there were half 


criminal law of England. 


stalked 


a million of people in London, there was an 
angry opposition to street lamps. When Mr. 
Jefferson heard that New York had explored 
a canal, he said that it was a ver 
fine project, and might be executed a century 
Sixty-nine years ago Chancellor Liv 


ingston wrote that an iron road to move heavy 


hence. 


weights four miles an hour was ingenious, but 
that the road would be neither so cheap nor 
When Rowland Hill 


as a canal, 


| proposed penny postage, Sir Robe rt Peel strong 
| ly condemned it as likely to involve a vast 


and it is only 
within the reign of Queen Victoria that the 
law 
conduct, who from no fault of thelr own were 
living Apart from their husbands, to have oe- 
their the 


has allowed mothers of irreproachable 


casional access to children, with 


| permission and under the control of the equi- 


ty judges. Of course this abominable inno- 
vation was long and fiercely resisted by con- 
servatism. 

The depth and strength of the conservative 
instinet shows itself in the utter incredulity 
of prison reform, or of any reform of political 
administration. Conservatism diligently de- 
nounced the proposition of Sir Stafford North- 


| cote and Sir Charles Trevelyan to abolish the 


| sure that all criminal reform is “ 


patronage of appointment to the civil service 
in England as folly, 
statesmanship, and sheer nonsense. 
and sneered, and played 
sneered, and read French 
sneered, and shot pigeons and snee red. 
while they sneered, the reform 
plished, and Lord Beaconsfield, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Oriental idol of the clubs, is com 
pelled to explain in Parliament his apparent 
neglect 
Conservatism, which loves clubs, is equally 


sentimental 
The elubs 
billiards 
and 
But 


accom 


ridiculous 


smoked 
and 


novels 


was 


to conform to the ridiculous folly. 


bosh,” or caut 
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It is quite sure that wishy-washy 


whining and snutiling over gangs of hardened 
wretches, who despise you for snivelling, is 
lost time; that thieves are thieves, and mur- 
derers murderers, and that’s the end of it; and 
that all the mollyeoddling of brutes and 
wretches is the namby-pamby wisdom of old 
women and country ministers. When there 


were two hundred and twenty-three capital 
in England, Judge Heath that 


no hope of regenerating a felon in 


ottenses said 
there was 
this lite His continued existence would mere 


ly diffuse a corrupting intinence. It was bet- 
ter for his own sake, as well as that of society, 
that he should be hanged. 

hia isthe 


arguimel 


familiar strain of the conservative 
But 
it was directed at prison reform, Cap- 
tain Maconochie at Norfolk Island refused to 


t applied to every proposition. 
while 
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| tinctive nationality of the Scotchman 


ane 
the Irishman is quite as stoutly asserted as { 


of the American. Mr. Stedman, who is 7 
ably more familiar with Theoeritus thay 
other American, doubtless considers and « 
him a Greek poet, although Theocritus liv 
Sicily and Egypt. 
from 


a 


Hawthorne was desce} 
Englishmen; he lived in what n 
called an English community upon Amet 
he wrote in the English lang 
When he wrote a book about England, hy 
stinctively called it Our Old Home, and the « 
tinctively American feeling among his read 
doubtless responded, Indeed, the loyalty 
the traditional and ideal England, the « 
England, was quite as strong in the col 
of New England a hundred years ago, and 
to the Revolution was as deep and strong 


soil; and 


upon the island of Great Britain. No ra 
treat the worst criminals as other than hope- | more deeply and strongly loyal in all its fee 
ful human beings, with the most extraordi- | ings than the English: 
nary results of pea eful prisons and personal | ** Green fields of England, wheresoe’er 
reformation; and Sir Walter Crofton in Ire- | Across the watery waste we fare, 
land pursued the same course, with the same Your image in our hearts we bear, 
results. These are but further illustrations | Green fields of England, everywh 
of the old fact that conservatism steadily | So sang the young Oxford scholar Art] 


1MSISTS 


upon its old argument that the thing 
I while it is triumphantly ac- 


ean not be done, 
ed betore its eves. 


complis] It is not surpris- 


ing, therefore, that the project for a female re 
formatory in New York is very repugnant to 
this kind of conservatism, and that those who 
thought Captain Maconochie and Sir Walter 
Crofton, and long before them John Howard, 


silly sentimentalists, should regard any change 


in the established system as a dangerous inno- 
he best corrective to the skepticism 
which denounces the effort to separate the 
al institutions, and to prevent the 
hereditary pauperism, as hopeless 
and amiable 


vation. i 


sexes In pen 
increase of 
folly, is a visit to a county jail. 
for them- 
interior of such an institution, and 
its hideous fostering of 


was described 


Let the people who sneer once see 


selves the 


vice and erime, as it 


in the “Library of American Fiction,’ and 
they will sneer no more. It is very easy to | 
deride practical philanthropy as sentimental- 
ity. But it is no easier than to see that such 


derision i seltishness. 


and thoughtful treatment 
vast pract cal 


mere The thorough 
New York of the 
problems of pauperism 
ild be a 


in 
and 
glory for the State quite as 
great and enduring as the Erie Canal or the 
Central Railroad. 





Mr. Henry JAMEs, Jun., has contributed to 
the series of “* English Men of Letters” a volume 
upon Hawthorne. Some exception has been 
taken to the classification of an American au- 
thor as an English man of letters. 
was no such objection to the volumes upon 
Seott and Burns, who were Scotchmen, nor to 
that upon Burke, who was an Irishman. They 
all lived under the British crown, it is true, 


and they were British subjects; but the dis- 





in the very striking tale of Meg, | 


But there | 


Hugh Clough, drawn by his sympathy an 
cumstances to the New World, but w 
heart always fondly turning to the Old. 

The truth is that there are two 
which the phrase “ English men of letters”) 
be understood. 


ith | 
ith | 
senses 


One may deseribe only thi 
who are born in England, and whose hom 


there, however they may travel; the othe 
may include all writers of the English ra 
who write in the English language. The 


would include Irving and Hawthorne 
as Scott and Burns. English literature 
the literature of the Enelish language are 
phrases which describe essentially differs 
| things, and nobody would deny that Ha 
thorne isa very brilliant name in the literature 
| of the English language. 
It has been objected, also, that Mr. James 
describes Hawthorne as provincial, and if th 


as We 


word is to be understood as meaning cockney 
No man could 
be less cockney than Hawthorne, but undoubt 
edly he was a New-Englander in the san 
that Scott Seotch. The Purita 
spirit had a singular fascination for his genius 
but beeause his imagination invested local 
and familiar objects with undying 
charm, he was no more local or limited in an 
| narrow or inflexible sense than Homer in treat 
| ing traditions of familiar places, or Scott in 
| telling the tale of Rob Roy or the Heart of Mid 
| Lothian. Just as the spirit of the London lift 
of the last century is reproduced in Fielding 
| but by a creative genius, so the early Puritan- 
ism of New England lives upon Hawthorne’s 
page more perfectly than in any history, not 
because his genius was in any small sense lo 
| cal, but because, like Fielding’s and Scott’s, it 
| was creative. We do not forget, of course, 
that Hawthorne was more romancer than nov- 


the object ion W ould be weighty. 
sense 


was 


scenes 
| 
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that is, his stories were more studies of 
racter under peculiar conditions than de- 
tions of life and manners. Perhaps a ro- 
cel is a subjective novelist. Mr. James 
self under the form of the novel writes ro- 
ances. His eritical force is the disturbing 
nent of his genius, and if he were as free 
as Hawthorne, he would belong much 
truly to the Hawthorne school than to 

it of the extreme opposite. 

Mr. Lathrop, the son-in-law of Mr. Haw- 

orne, Whose admirable little volume upon 

suthor has furnished Mr. James with bio- 
phical details, has trenchantly called Mr. 
ies to account for his strone statement of 
bareness of American life for the purpose 
story-teller, and he makes a strong coun- 
statement in a strain of indignant satire. 
t seems to us that Mr. James meant to 
¢ nothing more than Hawthorne himself had 
Mr. James’s words which Mr. Lathrop 
ticises are these: 

“One might enumerate the items of high civilization, 
sountries, Which are absent from the 
ife, until it should b ide! 

No state, in t pean sens 
ya specific national name; no sov- 

» court, no personal loyalty, no aristocracy, no 

, no clergy, no army, no diplomatic service, no 

y gentiemen; no palaces, nor casties, nor manors, 

ntry houses, nor parsonages, nor thatched cot- 
ite 


hlic 
Die 


iruins; no ca hedre ior abbeys, 1 


churches; no great universities nor pt 


o Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no literature 
s,no museums, no pictures, no political society, 


ting class—no Epsom nor Ascot!” 


» preface to the Marble Faun, Hawthorne 


» anthor, without a trial, can conceive of the diffi- 
ting a romance about a country where there is 

» antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and 

fy, nor ar I it a commonplace pros- 

and simple daylight, as is happily the case 

r native land. It e very long, I trust, 

» romance-writers may find congenial and easily 
d themes either in the annals of our stalwart re- 
¢ or in any characteristic and probable events of our 
idual lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and 


d ruins to make them grow.” 


vers, ne 
Both writers seem to us to be bewailing a cer- 
tain lack of romantie material in the conditions 
of American life, without denying that man, 
with his passions and interest and relations, 
vhatever the circumstances, is the essential 
nd vital interest of works of the creative 
nagination, 

It is this critical power, which appears very 
strongly in all that Mr. James writes, which 
gives value to his estimate of Hawthorne. 
rhe eritie’s own father, the friend of Emerson, 
and an original philosophical author, with his 
fine and penetrating humor and shrewd per- 
ception, might well have furnished his accom- 
plished son with the intellectual form and 
pressure of the time in which Hawthorne 
ived, but by which he seems to have been as 
little affected as Charles Lamb by the Napole- 
onie commotion in Europe, or by the new Ger- 
man spirit of which his friend Coleridge was 


| nesthess was very pathetic to him, and the 


the prophe t. Indeed, of the intellectual e por h, 
forty years ago, known as transcendentalism, 
which Mr. Emerson has recalled in a receut 


| lecture, and of which he is himself the most 


memorable and striking illustration, although 
Haw 


was 


thorne is the man of creative genius, he 
least affected by the transcendental im- 
pulse. Even at Brook Farm he was essential- 
ly an outsider, an observer or student. ‘I 
went to find paradise,” he once said, “and | 
found myself up to my neck in manure.” He 
had the keenest sense of the humorous aspects 


| of reform, and of the foibles and eccentricities 


of reformers. On the other hand, their 
, 
glow of their hope and faith very beautiful. 

While, therefore, he was a New-Englande1 
of New-Englanders, as Mr. James points out 
Hawthorne was always at odds with the New 
England of the day in which he lived. His 
Concord neighbor Henry Thoreau, again, was 
in some points an extreme projection of the 
dominant New England tendencies of the time 
The transcendental protest against artificia 
ity and the return to nature were represented 
in Thoreau’s deliberate renunciation of the 
social conventions and of government, in his 
hermit cabin upon the wooded shore of Wal- 
den Pond, and his stout assertion that the In- 
dian as &@ man was much the superior of his 
civilized successor. Henry Thoreau could tell 
his farming neighbors much more about their 
farms, and the birds, beasts, trees, and plants 
of their native place, than they themselves 
knew, and he went placidly to jail rather than 
pay taxes to support a government of which 
he asked nothing, and which might spend the 
money in hunting slaves. 

To Hawthorne, who believed that his frier 
Franklin Pierce was a kind of New England 
martyr to his fidelity to slavery, and who re- 
garded the agitation of the subject as a misty 
abstraction, so uncompromising and univers- 
al a protestant as Thoreau was bewildering. 
Thoreau had no dissipations of time, or mind, 


| or body; no small-talk ; no loose or spare min- 


utes. He was always erect, tense, serious, In- 
quisitive. He was interested and curious 
about Hawthorne, as he would have been about 


| a new flower or an odd Indian arrow-head that 


he had unearthed. They boated together some- 
times upon the river which Thoreau has put 
into literature, but they could have had littl 
real society or communion. “ He is a cast-iron 
man,” Hawthorne said one day in a kind of 
humorous despair. 

Mr. James was born just too late to recall 
the time in which these men were figures so 


| conspicuous, and it is mainly a literary view 


which he takes of Hawthorne. It has been ob- 
jected, once more, that he treats him as Sainte- 
Beuve treated his characters, and that Haw- 
thorne is not a subject for such treatment. But 
why not? Could not Sainte-Beuve have writ- 
ten about Hawthorne had Hawthorne lived in 
an earlier time? and is it not the very distine- 


Wek tens Rte hE 


fedeng 











SS 


tion of Sainte-Beuve that his critical faculty is 
as universal as it is exquisite ? 


lishman given us a finer or more thorough or 


ve portraiture of Lord Chesterfield, for in- 


IMCS! 


stance, than Sainte-Beuve? and except so far as 


Has any Eng- | 


Hawthorne’s shy and sensitive genius eludes 
appreciation, why should it not reveal it- 
self to one of the most sympathetic and subtle | 


of observers ? Mr. James is especially such a 
eritic His book upon Hawthorne is delight- 


is, perhaps, the most complete and sat- 


tory estimate yet made of him, and cer- 
tainly every set of Hawthorne’s works should 
be accompanied by thissketch. And if to those | 


who personally knew Hawthorne something 


if, indeed, something, and 
untold of him 


l remains unsaid 


t always be it is no 
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dispraise of this charming and appreciative 

rk; it is only that the most perfect picture 
of the rose can never exhale that balm of per- 
fume which fills with sweetness the fresh June 


Tue other morning, at a matinée at one of 
the New 
usual sound behind the scenes, and instantly 


a panic dd the audience, which sprang to 


the itres in York, there was an un- 
SCIZE 
its feet in apprehension. There was no smell, 
nosmoke; 


there was only a noise as of blowing 


off steam—perhaps a Babeock’s extinguisher 
was enough to arouse a nameless dread, 
id the pai 


Phere wa 


but it 
¢ of a moment was indescribable, 
revulsion 
of feeling, and a loud and stern ery, “Sit down! 


s, however, an immediate 


t down! 


o} It was a singular instance of 
self-mastery bya crowd. 
that there was no reason whatever for alarm, 
that there was no fire, and that nothing had 
happe ned. The play proceeded, but pre sently 


was another mysterious sound and re- 


body veved, 


The actors announced 


there 
newed terror, upon which the manager appear- 
ed, and assured the audience that 


1] 


reat 


there was 
y no ground whatever for their fears, and 
that everything behind the scenes was quiet 


} narrow hall or throat, would undoubte 








areal trouble in such a place, however, 
seen to be a trap. But the trap is qu 
much in the throng as in the place. 1 
rangement of a theatre, for instance, thy 
of the doors, the 


arrangement of staircas; 
and “exits,” absolutely forbid any other th, 


the slowest movement of a quiet and 
cited crowd. But a crowd in a panic ins 
even if they are amply adequate for th. 
parture of a tranquil multitude. 

If, however, it is the panie which makes ¢ 
place a trap, it is the place which makes { 
panic; that is to say, the conscious 
that the little narrow doors are the only mea 
of escape which instantly agitates the e 
upon a suggestion of danger. In Sir Tho: 
More’s Utopia, or in Plato’s Republie, o1 
Teufelsdréckh’s W 


ly chokes every door and avenue of ¢ 


it 18 


eissnichtwo, the pani 
theatres would be doubtless avoided by bh 
ing them with ample entrances upon all s 
r the 
thorities which should permit the erection 


theatre walled in by other buildings, and with 


The architect who should propose ¢ 


no escape to the street but throu: 






torn by wild horses as a malefactor compassin 
the death by torture 
Undoubtedly these governments, like th 


of his fellow-eitizens 


at 
Sancho Panza in Barataria, are paternal ¢ 
ernments, and have not attained the 

of individualism, or the statesmanship of 


| devil-take-the-hindmost. 


They are not 


| suaded that everything is better done by ini 


rang through the house, and every- 


vidual enterprise than by the common ear 


The doctrine of individual enterprise, the 


contend, implies that it is men’s interest to « 


well, and as they always act from interest, the 
may be trusted to do well. Thus, the arg 
ment runs, if a man builds a theatre for pr 


| he knows that if it does not offer the publi 


} man’s interest to take good care of his hors 


every possible assurance of safety , the pul lic 
will not patronize it, and he will lose money 
But men do not always act from interest ; the 
act quite as often from feeling. It is a dra 

I 
but he loses his temper, and kicks and beats 
him to hisruin. It was the interest of slave 


to cherish the slaves, but the story of thei 
torture was ghastly and appalling. It is th 


interest of every owner of a theatre to mak 


| it secure in every respect, and to know that 


| 


and as it should be. Again the play proceed- 
ed, and presently the curtain fell, and the au- 
dience safely departed. 

What is the reason of the peculiar panic 
which overwhelms a crowd in a theatre or a 
hall? It is the consciousness that they are 
in atrap. Occasionally there is a terrible ca- 
tastrophe at a theatre, like that in Brooklyn 
a few years since. The whole community 


hudders. There is a loud outery for greater 


security in public resorts. The Legislature is 
nvoked, and some of the theatres eut a new 


door somewhere, or open a sky-light for egress 


upon neighboring roofs; and after a good deal 


tions from heads of families that everybody 
or 


cht to remember that there is always dan- 
Indian 


of editorial 


We] 


everywhere, some shipwreck or 


massacre turns the current elo- 


} 


the first element of security is the conscious- 
ness of an andience of its own safety. But 
how many owners who recognize this to bi 
their interest act accordingly ? 

The State, considering the possible peril t 
human life from the explosion of a powder- 


| house, ordains that all such houses shall lx 
of eloquence in the press, and solemn exhorta- | 


built apart from populous communities. In 


the same way, and upon similar grounds of car 


quence and of public sympathy, and theatres | 


and halls go on as before. Whenever there is 





ing for the public safety and order, it restrains 
the free traffic in ardent spirits. It assumes 
some similar supervision of publie buildings, 
and, in fact, of all building. But it has 
forbidden the use of halls and theatres 


not 


yet 








There 
e halls in New York, that we have heretofore 
fied, which would be scenes of frightful 
mity should any alarm produce a panic 
i¢ the audience. But while neither the 
nor public opinion prevents the crowding 

h halls, even while they are mere traps, 

not to be supposed that the proprietors 
Yet it is none the 
. very imperfect civilization which is sat- 


h afford no reasonably safe egress. 


idd to their expenses. 


1 to acquiesce in great and useless risks. 


Mr. PARNELL, who began his American ¢a- 
n the temperate and gentlemanly manner 
we deseribed last month, was so irritated 

the opposition of the press, and by a kind 
forecast of failure, that he came to speak 
tone and spirit which repelled all sympa- 


,and which were injurious to his cause. 


assault on Lord Churchill especially was 
irdonable, and it recoiled upon the orator 
Yet repugnant as it was to the 
ul sense of to-day, it was in kind not unlike 
famous taunt of O'Connell at Disraeli, when 
e Irishman appealed to the deep and strong 


sastrously. 


iritish prejudice against the Hebrews by de- 
incing Disraeli as “heir at law of the blas- 
hemous thief who died impenitent upon the 
oss.” Such a burst is mere blackguardism, 
nd although Disraeli repaid O’Connell in his 
vn coin, he had the gift of true satire, as when 
described Sir Robert Peel, without naming 
in, as an illustration of sublime mediocrity. 
But it was a gross offense in O’Connell to ap- 
veal to a stupid race prejudice, as it was in 
Mr. Parnell to taunt Lord Churchill with the 
| repute of ancestors. 

Undoubtedly the chagrin of Mr. Parnell was 
due to the discovery that there was no interest 
whatever in this country in the political as 
pect of his mission, which was the chief inter- 

st of it to him. There is no doubt that the 

nd question is of the most vital importance 
to Ireland, and that the land law is one of the 
troubles of the. country. Even Mr. Froude, 

ho is not an Irish partisan, but who, on the 
ontrary, is counted as an enemy, deplores the 
feudal land system which England imposed 
upon Ireland. Justin McCarthy says that the 
Irish peasant regards the right to have a bit 
of land exactly as other people regard the 
right to live. Michelet called the land the 
French peasant’s mistress. MeCarthy says 
that it is the Irish peasant’s life. John Bright 
has already put into the form of law a method 
of aiding the peasant to own land by author- 
izing the state to advance two-thirds of the 
money, under certain conditions, to tenants 
who wish to buy their land. For various 
reasons the law has remained inoperative, and 
in a late speech in Birmingham Mr. Bright 
proposes a government commission with pow- 
er to buy farms when the landlord desires to 
sell, and to resell them to tenants, advancing 
three-fourths of the purchase-money, principal 
and interest to be repaid in thirty-five years. 
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Mr. Parnell would prefer compulsory expropri- 


ation, 
This is obviously a question which could in- 
terest this country only in so far as the fa 
Lthe suffer ¢ of the peopl could | 
But eve 


suffering and the overwhelimit 


directly to the land law. 
actual 
of immediate relief would absorb popular in 
terest and sympathy. This is what Mr. P 

nell discovered, and however legitimate th 
politic al agitation which he hoped to advance 
by his American visit, and which doubtless 


was his main objeet, he found himself com- 


pe lled to address himself to the work of relief. 


But he could not, of course, abandon altogether 
his own interest, while the blending of the two 
questions, and his tart denunciation of othet 
schemes of relief than his own, discredited him 
in public sympathy as a man unwilling to for- 
get personal and political differences even in 
the face of immense suffering. The respecta- 
ble banking house which had agreed to receive 
the funds collected by him pre sently withdrew 
from the engagement, while the Herald, the 
paper which had opposed his politic al mission 
in advanee, and with which after his arrival 
he had an angry difference, started a subserip- 
tion for the starving Irish with the sum of o 
hundred thousand dollars, which increased rap 
idly by large and small subscriptions. 

It is about thirty-four years ago that there 
was the last great famine in Ireland. That was 
attributed in great part to the potato-rot. But 
the potato-rot was, like a cold which ends in 

| a mortal malady, only a disturbing cause in a 
The disease of Ireland was 
But the fam- 
Mr. McCarthy describes it 
vividly in his admirable History of Our Own 


diseased system. 
| not the potato-rot then or now. 
ine was terrible. 


Times. In some districts the people died in 
hundreds daily from fever, dysentery, or sheet 
starvation. Violence naturally increased, and 
in the midst of the horrible suffering it was 
necessary to adopt repressive measures, Re- 
lief associations were formed all over England. 
The United States sent war vessels loaded with 
grain, and in one Irish sea-port the bells rang 
all day with a mournful joy in honor of the ar- 
rival of an American vessel of relief. There 
was something pathetically grotesque, and sug- 
gestive of the French princess who wondered 
that the starving French peasants did not try 
living upon chicken broth, when Soyer, the 
fashionable cook of the London elubs, went 
over to Dublin, under the patronage of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and “inaugurated” a soup- 
kitchen to show what nutritious soup might 
be made of the thinnest material. 
“Certainly the Ireland of tradition was dis 
solved in the operation of that famine,” says 
| McCarthy. 
blessing, for it began to drive from the country 


The scourge was not without its 


a thoroughly vicious and rotten system, and 
| produced a new Ireland. The completion of 
the work then begun is the blessing which Mr. 
Parnell would wring from the present ¢: 
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accompanying se 


that he 


ring to the 


he in- 

anything 

he sé rved, 

it had preserved much th: ought not to re- 
in in obscurity; espe ially 

e era from 1810 to 1815, which he con 

important of his life and in the 

the hee it ineludes the 

n which Napoleon’s attempt to estab- 

new order the 

its states and of 


materials, 
inserted 
secrets of the 


had not 


us 
ion state 


as concerning 


world, ause 


of things in Europe, 
the 
condition 
along with his empire 


by 
reduction 


oft 


uest of 


ir sovereigus to a 
s overthrown, 
ianece which Metternich was mainly instru- 
ital in forming. When Metternich died, in 
59, he left no testamentary directions bind- 
r his representatives to reserve the publica- 
f the materials he had thus collected ; 
it was his expressed and repeated wish 


twenty 


oO 


years before 
he thought such a delay 
order that the writings he 
become ripe for the use of 
In filial obedience to this 
present Prince Richard 
their publication until 
anniversary the death of 
in June last, the first in- 
the work prepared for the 
nd has now been published simultane- 
German, French, and English. The 
work when completed will consist of 
four parts, the materials of three of which will 


should elapse they 
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is necessary 1n 
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question without a drop of Mood ora me} 
word. With the help of America, sa 

tor, can promise that this shall 
Irish famine. 


we 


+ 3 b) . 

ry Rerard 
arranged in 
in the 
statesman, under 
first, from to 
birth of Metternich 


conformity 
life and 
the following 
1815, beginning with 
, and ending With the 


with the 
of the 


epochs: 
poen 


divisions labors 


1773 
the second, 
1316 to 1848, including a period of 
and ending with Metternich’s 
ment from publie life; and the 

1848 to 1859, a period of repose, lasting u 
the death of Metternich, in 1859.) The fou 
part will consist of documents of a various 1 
ture, which can not easily be ¢ 
ological order, and will be arranged 
to their subjects. The portion 
extensive work that is now published 
venerous the first of the part 
and covers the period from 
work 


fy 
ret 
third, fi 


7 ) | 
assed ih eh 


ing 
in te 
ocrtavas iS 
named, 
to 1815. The opens with an ante 
eraphical memoir of unusual interest, describ 
affairs, and his entrance into pub 
lite; recounting the personal and public 

dents of his embassages to Berlin from 1203 t 
1205, and at the court of Napoleon from 18 
to 1809; and reciting the principles that 
ated his course, and the events that signaliz 
t, from his appointment as Austrian Minist 
ft Foreign Affairs in 1809, including the 
sodes of his special mission to Napoleo 
Paris in 1810, and his unremitting 


and suece 
strength of Austria, till she was enabled, after 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign, to interpose et 
atfairs 
f Enrope, and at length to become an influ 
ential unit of the Quadruple Alliance which 
shattered the power of Napoleon, hurl “te him 
from his throne, and brought peace to the 
These chapters are abundant 


per 


in 
or curl 
ous interest. All the great personages who 
were then prominent on the stage—monarclhis, 
princes, ministers, soldiers, and diplomates 

are passed closely in review, their characters 
analyzed, their persons and actions deliné 

ated, and their plottings, counter-plottings, in 
trigues, and secret motives laid bare with a mi 
nuteness of detail and a combination of subtlet: 
and frankness that have been seldom rivalled 
The most interesting and the most minute of 
these details, of course, 
to Napoleon. 


are those which relat 
These fhe wee him before us in 


1 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 
Prince Ricuarp Metrernion. Translated by Mrs. 
ANDER Narire. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo, pp. 430 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Edited } 
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st every variety of attitude and situation 
ow extorting our admiration, and now ex- 
ing our contempt. Nextin interest are the 
tures that are given of Alexander, the Em- 
r of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the 
xy of great soldiers and statesmen who 
olved around them and their great rival. 
s autobiographical memoir exhausts nearly 
-thirds of the first volume, and the whole 
e first of the three books into which it is 


ided. The second book, under the caption, | 


{ Gallery of Celebrated Contemporaries,” 
prises graphic and somewhat extended 
ortraits of Napoleon and Alexander by Met- 
ch, the former being enriched with sup- 
ementary sketches of important historical 
idents in Napoleon’s life, and estimates and 
racterizations of the soldiers and civilians 
ho composed his court. ‘I his concludes all 
it portion of the work which has an exciting 
terest for the general reader. The remainder 
the first volume and all of the second con- 
t of a collection of documents illustrating 
e first period of Metternich’s life, from 1773 
Is15, and comprise letters to his mother 
d wife, and the various dispatches and state 
uy rs, ete., that he wrote in his several pub- 
Although the first and second 
hooks will excite the liveliest interest in the 


Capac ities. 


minds of general readers, the student of man 
ud of political history—indeed, all who look 
weneath the surface 


| wise suggestions in the documentary por- 


tions of the work. Its effect as a whole must 


to oblige us to revise the published histories | 
of those times in many important particulars. | 


Especially erroneous have been their accounts 
of Metternich’s interviews with Napoleon at 
Paris and Dresden, of the steps that led to the 
marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa, and 
of the incidents preceding and attending the 
illiance of England, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 


tria against Napoleon. The secret history of 


these occurrences is now given by Metternich 
for the first and without reservation, and dif- 
fers radically from all former statements of 
As it relates to Metternich himself, the 
memoirs confirm the impressions of Alison and 
other historians as to his signal ability, his 
prophetic vision, his keen insight into motives, 
his personal honor, the fascinating qualities of 
his manners and conversation, and his varied 
accomplishments. On the other hand, it will 
be difficult to peruse them withont arriving 
at the conviction that the charges of dissim- 
ulation and subterfuge that have been made 
against him by the same authorities and con- 
temporaneous statesmen must be subjected to 
material modifications. It was easy for those 
who were incapable of his wonderful self-com- 
mand of tongue and temper and countenance 
to construe his reticence in accordance with 
their own desires; and when their hasty inter- 
pretations of his intentions proved fallacious, 
t was equally easy to cover their own lack of 
penetration by charging him with duplicity. 


them. 


will discover rich lessons | 


He may not have been free from these traits, 
but as a rule his diplomacy seems to have been 
as frank and bold as it was astute and far- 
sighted. 


THERE have been many more eventful and 
brilliant, but few 


more Symmetrical, more 
healthful, or more instructive lives than that 
of Robert Southey. By choice, as well as by 
force of circumstances and life-long occupa- 
tion, exclusively a man of letters, he never, for 
a single moment of his long and honorable 
and successful career, was in the enjoyment of 
“lettered ease.” His life was an industrious 
and laborious one; and it was dominated 
throughout by a sense of duty, to which self 
was cheerfully subordinated, and his most ar- 
dent hopes and his most cherished ambitions 
and aspirations were resolutely and ungrudg- 
And yet this seuse of duty, 
to which he sacrificed even his aspirations as 


ingly sacriticed. 


a poet, along with his comfort and leisure as a 
man, was not a hard and unlovely principle of 
action, springing trom an intlexible or an aus 
tere nature, but it was the outcome of a disposi- 
tion sensitively responsive to the claims of af- 
fection and sympathy, and finding happiness in 
acts of chivalrous self-denial and generosity. 
| In his careful biographical outline of the life 
| and character of Southey,? which forms one of 
the latest and best of the“ English Men of Let- 
ters Series,” Mr. Edward Dowden does full jus- 
tice to the pure and balanced character of the 
man, and sets forth lovingly but justly the quiet 
and methodical as well as the magnanimous 
As justly and ap- 
preciatively he pronounces upon the merits 
and estimates the quality of Southey’s work as 


virtues which adorned it. 


a poet, critic, essayist, historian, and biogra- 
pher. On the whole, he decides that, judged 
by the highest standards, ‘ Southe y's poetry 
It neither renders into 
art a great body ol thought and passion, nor 


takes a midmost rank. 


does it give faultless expression to lyrical 
movements. But it is the outcome of a large 
and vigorous mind amply stored with knowl- 
edge, and its breath of life is the moral ardor 
of a nature strong and generous.” Southey’s 
prose he pronounces a model of English un- 
detiled in its strength and simplic ity 
sensible, gay with an under-tone of gravity, 


learned, 


never atiecting the trick of stateliness or of 

careless ease, of curiosities of refinement or 

delicate affectations, its style is clear, natural, 

honest,sweet,and wholesome. Southey’s writ- 

ings, Whether prose or poetry, were an echo of 

| his life. 
with nice discrimination, “the virtue is dis- 

tilled, as it were, into a few exquisite moments 

moments of raptyre, of sudden and shining 


“Of some lives,” says Mr. Dowden, 


achievement......Southey’s life was not one of 


| . 
these: its excellence was constant, uniform, 


perhaps some what too evenly-distributed. He 
2 Southey. By Epwarp Dowprn. “English Men of 


Letters Series.” 12mo, pp.197. New York: Harper and 
| Brothers. 








wrought in his place day after day, season aft- 
He submitted to the good laws of 
He calmer, 
with stores of knowledge, 
heart 

more prudent, but 


eT BeaSONn, 
and 
full fraught 
richer in 
was 


use wont. grew stronger, 


more 
treasure of the -For him it 


not only also more 


chivalrous, to study to be quiet; to create a 
for thos 


the 


hon vho looked to him for security ; 


to guard h ippiness of tender women: to 
the feet of little chil- 
to hold hands in old age with the friends 
of his youth; 


make smooth ways for 
dren; 
to store his mind with treasures 
of knowledge; to strengthen and chasten his 
own heart; to grow yearly in love for his coun- 
try and 
virtue, 


her venerable heritage of 
laws; 


to add to her literature the out- 


come of an adult intellect and character.. 


What makes the life of Southey eminent and | 


singular is its unity of purpose; its persistent 
devotion to a chosen object; its simplicity, 
purity, loyalty, fortitude, kindliness, truth.” 
We have preferred to use Mr. Dowden’s words 


in describing Southey rather than our own, 


because they express our idea of the poet’s | 
character with greater fitness and precision | 


and with greater justice and eloquence than 
we could hope to command. The volume is a 
delightful brief biography, opulent with fine 
teachings for the young, and with solace and 
encouragement for the adult. It introduces 
us to Southey as he read and wrote in his li- 
brary 3 
children; as he lent a hand to the weak, the 
,or the unfortunate, and aided them 
gvenerosity that 


y, unassuming, and considerate ; 


strugeling 


with a was a8 magnanimous 
as it was kind] 
as he held hands with good old friends 


walked by 


; as he 
the lake-side, or lingered to muse 
near some mountain stream; as he hoped and 
feared for England; and as he thought of life 
and death 
The example that such a biography affords to 
the youth just entering upon life, and, flushed 
with hope, looking forward to its rewards, to 
the mature man the thick of its 
struggles and contests, and to the man full of 
years who divides his backward glances upon 


and 


who is in 


the days that are gone with anxious and search- 
ing efforts to pierce the future toward which 


he is drifting, is invaluable for counsel, for im- | 


itation, and for consolation. It is the life ofa 


wise, equal, pure, and strong man, whose char- | 


acter makes us think better of our kind, and 
whose virtues are of that homely and service- 
able stuff that may be worn by every one, and 
that will wear well. 


Mr. WARD’s volume on Chaucer, in the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series,” is a well-executed 
attempt to introduce the father of English 
poesy so as to secure for him a popular recog- 
nition. Ordinarily hitherto the biographies 


3 Chaucer B 
199. New York: 


Apo.tpeuvs WiirramMm Warp. 


12mo, pp. 
Harper and Brothers. 


manners, | 


as he rejoiced and sorrowed among his 


a future beyond the grave. | 


| 16mo, pp. 381. 
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tions have been prefixed to the complete 
tions of his works, which have been too ex} 
sive to find their way into average librari: 
and again, the results of recent investigat 

concerning some of the more important of t 
few known facts of his life, and relative to 1 
order and genuineness of the poems attribut 
to him, have been confined to publicatio 
which have circulated almost exclusi 

among scholars and antiquarian special 

Mr. Ward’s book brings together ail the { 
that ascertained or inferred: ; 
although he does not definitely aceept all t 


have been 
claims of recent investigators, he frankly 
knowledges, as indeed he needs must, the tina 
ity of many of them; of others he admits t 
probability ; and he judiciously balances t] 
evidence for and against still others, which. 
his opinion, are yet in doubt. His coneclus 
generally are such as will find acceptance 
those whose judgments have not been clouded 
by prejudice or partisanship, although it may 
be urged that perhaps he has been too read 
the spuriousness of some of tli 
poems hitherto attributed to Chaucer, and of 
which the most that can be authoritative 
said is that their authorship has been invest 
ed with doubt, without distinctly proving « 
ther that Chaucer did or did not write then 
Mr. Ward wisely opens his essay with a com 
prehensive introductory view of England 
Chaucer's time, in whieh the currents of E 
lish publie, social, private, military, indust: 
and ecclesiastical life, and the special features 
that distinguished it, and exerted a formativ: 
influence upon the poet and his contempora 
ries, are traced with satisfactory minuteness, 
and grouped with picturesque effect. This 
preparatory study is followed by as full a 
sketch of Chaucer’s life as is possible to be 
constructed from the few authentic facts that 
have been preserved, by an excellent and car 
ful account of his works, and the probabil 
order of their composition, and by elaborate 
analyses of them, and scholarly disquisitions 
upon the sources from whence they were drawn, 
the models after which they were designed 
and executed, and their relative merit as po- 
etical compositions. 


to concede 


THE profound interest that centres upon 
that greatest epoch of modern times, the Ret 
ormation, has had the effect to withdraw at- 
tention from a due consideration of the times 


| that immediately preceded it, and the men 


who were the forerunners of Luther, and pre 
pared the way forhim. An intelligent account 


| of the Times before the Reformation,* and of the 


eminent pre-Reformation Protestants in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, France, Italy, Bohemia, and 
elsewhere, who singly or in association gave 


| that turn to the thought of the fifteenth cen 
of Chancer and the accounts of his produc- | 


4 Times before the Reformation. 
Girolamo Savonarola. By 


With an Account of Fra 
y Wititam Dunwuipptie, LL.B. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
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andawakened intoactivity those intellect- 
and spiritual forees which culminated in 
| made the Reformation possible, is given 
. convenient and tersely written volume by 
William Dunwiddie, which is specially 
ted for popular reading. Its opening 
pters deseribe the premonitory struggles 
vhich the reformers before Luther partici- 
d, and give brief and clear sketches of the 
wy and the popes of the fifteenth century, 
ther with a connected survey of the re- 
| of literature and the arts in the period 
vn as the Renaissance, and of the political, 
ral, and ecclesiastical condition of Italy 
ng that 
ses to emphasize the political and esthetic 
tion of Florence during the ascendency of 
Medici. The remainder and far the great- 
portion of the volume is devoted to an out- 

e of the leading features of the life of Savo- 
narola, Which it traces closely from his early 
h and entrance into monastic life, through 
iis splendid career as preacher, orator, politie- 
ud religious reformer, and patriot, till his 

|, ordeal, and final martyrdom. The au- 
ir’s estimate of the character of Savonarola 

s discriminating, sympathetic without undue 
partiality, appreciative of his moral and intel- 


era. 


t 


tnal qualities, of his social and oratorical 


vifts, and of his religious and political teach- | 


vs, Without being blind to his defects either 


is & man, a preacher, a reformer, a bold and | 


progressive experimentalist, or as a fervid vi- 
Ss hary. 


rie second installment of the Memoirs of 
erest 
uries the account of the court of Napoleon 
( Josephine from 1804, when plans for the 

vasion of England and projects for divorce 
from Josephine oeeupied the mind of the Em- 
peror, down to 1806, with Josephine still Em- 
press, but disturbed by jealousy, and, amid all 
the splendid vanity of her surroundings, dis- 
tracted with apprehensions of the separation 


The 


that she began to see was inevitable. 


deseriptions of the court of Napoleon; of his | 


nf 


infidelities and personal habits and character- 
istics; of the selfish and bitter intrigues among 
the politicians and the members of Napoleon’s 
fumily; of the incidents that oecurred just prior 
to and during the war with Austria: of the 
establishment, its expenses, regulations, and 
etiquette, as well as of his military and eccle- 
siastical household arrangements—are given 

ith great fullness. 


Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat, 1802-1808. Edited, | 
ha Preface and Notes, by her Grandson Pact pe ReE- | 
and | 


, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Casner Hoey 

uN Linum. Part Il. ‘“ Franklin Square Library.” 
39. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

> Same. Svo, pp. 417. New York: D. Appleton 


In this survey the author | 


| the grade of their genius; 
| timates are made of their artistie rank 
the stand-point of modern musical criticism. 
me De Rémusat®® fully sustains the in- | 
excited by the part first published. It | 
| and its plot is tame 


| “will not willingly let die.” 


ate of Paris during the war; and of the de- | 
tails of the Emperor’s immediate household | 


Napoleon himself is sub- | 
jected to the most microscopic inspection, and | 


793 





the opportunities that are thus afforded of see- 
ing him in his every-day personal and domes- 
tic as well as public relations, and of dissect- 
ing his character and motives, are so close as 
to dispel many of the illusions that have gen- 
erally prevailed concerning him, and to the 
ereation of which he himself studiously con- 
tributed. Madame De 


Rémusat’s narrative, 


while fairly displaying his really great quali- 
ties, strips the greatest actor the world has 
ever seen of much of the glamour with which he 
has been invested by the partiality of friends, 
sycophants, and panegyrists. 


UNDER the title Great Singers,’ Mr. 
Ferris has grouped in a handy and entertaming 


George =. 


volume seven biographical sketches of as many 
distinguished female vocalists who flourished 
during the last century and the first half of 
the present century. 
the well-known names of Faustina Bordoni, 
Caterina Gabrielli, Sophie Arnould, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Catalani, Pasta, and They 
are vivacious, gossiping,and brief; and are en- 


The sketches comprise 


Sontag. 


livened with piquant anecdotes of these great 
singers and their rivals, and with interesting 
episodes describing their training, triumphs, 
and failures, their intrigues and rivalries, and 
the characteristic traits and incidents of their 
professional and private life. The opinions of 
contemporaneous critics are freely cited with 
relation to the methods and style of the sever- 
al artists, the effect of their performances, and 
and intelligent es- 
from 


ALTHOUGH its incidents are conventional, 
and inconsequential, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s Sebastian Strome® has some 
features of striking and peculiar interest. Its 
notably Strome him- 
self and Selim Fawley, are intensely disagree- 
and Mary Dene, the 
heroine, despite her grand physical perfections 
and her nobility of mind, often displeases us 
by her coarse and masculine traits. This, it 
may be said, is neither very striking nor pecul- 
iar. Other actors, in much greater dramas, 
have been not only disagreeable, but positively 
hateful, and yet they are creations that men 


most prominent actors, 


able conceptions 5 even 


The difference, 
however, is that in these greater dramas such 
characters are not made central and heroie fig- 
ures, but fill a subordinate part; they may, in- 
deed, have a powerful influence upon the ca- 
tastrophe, but are chiefly designed to vary the 
play of vicissitude, and to display the opera- 
tion of wickedness and vice in order to make 
virtue the more resplendent by the contrast. 
Sebastian Strome and Selim Fawley are in an 


7 Great Singers: Faustina Bordoni to Henrietta Sontag. 
3y Groner T. Ferris. “*New Handy Volume Series.’ 
16mo, pp. 220. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

5 Sebastian Strome. Anovel. By Juitan HawtTHorne. 
8vo, pp. 195. New York: D. Appleton and Co, 
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z 
Z 


exclusive eroes of Mr. Hawthorne’s 


mormally mean and immit- 


| 


are at 





novel. 
igably base, 
hice 


without perforining al 
art or 
painting them, which he does with a free hand, 
and 


iy good of- 


in either morals: and yet, while 


without palliating or extenuating thei 
repulsiveness, Mr. Hawthorne ingeniously con- 


trives to bring them within the pale of human 
sympatl y, and to excite our active interest for 
them. 
whose 
by 


1 
condemn 


Phis is especially the case with Strome, 
repulsiveness attracts while it repels 


us. some 


strange magnetism we dislike, 
, almost despise him, and yet our sym- 
pathies are enlisted for him. It is 


that there are characters in 


no more 


than just to say 


the aovel which are very pure and beautiful. 
Among these, and they are very beautiful, are 
Sebastian’s parents, of whom, and of whose 


life, Mr. Hawthorne 
The 
haracter in the drama, however, is one 
ightly 


1 loving home 





veral exquisite pictures. most 
passed over by the omniv- 
fiction, 
Yet 


sometimes to seem only 


orous reader of because of its subordi- 


nate place. Smillet, so little brilliant as 
a slight remove from 
a fool, and whose personal appearance and in 
tellectual gifts 
a character of 


are thoroughly insignificant, is 
vreat originality and delicacy 


of finish. 


Tue other novels of the month are clever 
performances, but hi 


originaiuty or ari 


Lve 


no special claims to 


istic excellence. Sweet, pure, 


wholesome, ¢ and refining, they will afford 


ay 


safe and entertaining reading for hours of re- 
laxation and amusement, without severely 
taxing the emotions or making large drafts 
upon the imagination. Four pleasing novels 


of this kind, that 
Vademoiselle 
Lover 
who crave something more stimula- 
find Mr. F. W. Robinson’s Othello the 
both brief and pungent. Like Shaks- 
peare’s drama of the same name, it is a tale of 
love, jealousy, 


‘cheers but 
1k 


and 


not inebriates,” 


are Versac,? Cousin Simon, 


Friend and Barbaras*? Romance- 


readers 
ting, Wi 


Second 





and murder, though, it must be 
lacks the the 
catastrophe and alleviates the tragic incidents 


of its great prototype. 


added, it genius Which softens 


Mrs. Brassey paid two visits to the East in 
her yacht The 
fore the 
the other in 


Sunbeam, the first in 
wa 


1878 


Madew 





aged by the reception of her aeconnt 


of 


Voyage of the Sunbeam, she has now pub 
her impressions of these visits in a voly 
of substantial interest, alike for its m 
and picturesque descriptions of the con 
she visited, and of the manners and eust 
of their people, and for its record of the 
changes that had been wrought by w 
The voh . 
the form of an unaffected diary, kept from « 
to day, and freshly reflecting passing se 


aru 


interval between her visits. 





and impressions. Mrs. Brassey introduces { 
reader to phases of Oriental life that hav: 

been so graphically reproduced since the pu 
lication of Lady Mary Wortley Montacu’s 

mirable letters, with the advantage in fa 
of Mrs. Brassey’s relation that she is fuller 
her details of female life in Turkey, and es) 

cially in her revelations of the secrets of the 
harem, than the sprightly and enterprisi: 
Lady Mary. The book is profusely and ti: 


illustrated, and is enriched with several exc: 
lent maps of the seas and countries traver 


THE author of Sporting Adventures in th 
West 


Fa 
>is not only an.ardent sportsman, but a 
close, genial, and observant naturalist. As 

hunter, he is full of grit and enterprise. As a 
naturalist, he has that lively sympathy witl 
the children of nature, whether beast or bir 
and that eager curiosity as to their haunt 
habits, and 


1 


characteristics, whieh will never 
permit him to rest satisfied until he has « 
hausted all the means for acquiring full knoy 
of them. He an admira 
story-teller, and his accounts of the exploits 
and adventures, the perils and enjoyments, 


edge is, besides, 


the fortunate or “disastrous chances” enconn- 
tered by himself or his companions on our ow 
soil, are as fascinating as those of any Africar 
or Asiatic Nimrod. For the benefit of brother 
sportsmen, the author devotes an exhaustiv: 
preliminary chapter to hints for sportsmen, in 
which he points out the best game regions in 
the far West, and embodies a large fund of 
practical information as to outfits, guides, pro- 
visions, weapons, ete., needed for hunting ex- 
peditions or essential to comfort and success. 


| The body of the volume comprises the author's 


1874, be- | 
r between ‘Turkey and Russia, and | 
, after the war, and encour- | 


é sac, el. By the Author 
of Heaps of M y. ‘* Franklin Squ sibrary.” 4to, | 
pp. 83 New York: Harper 1 Brothers. 

non. A No By Mrs. Ronert Mar- 
SHAM. 1S re Library.” 4to, pp. 20. New 
Yo iB iers. 
ver. ANovel. By Iza Durrvs Harpy. 
Library d4to, pp. 76 New York: | 
, Splendid Misery. A Novel. 3y Miss 





* Franklin Sque 
: Harper and Brot 

ond. By F.W.R 
Half-hour Series.” 32n 


and Brothers. 


» Library.’ 





** Harper's 


» York: Harper 





4to, pp. | 


personal experiences, which are agreeably in- 
terspersed with the experiences of other hunt- 
ers, detailing encounters with bears, cougars, 
lynxes, and wolves, and chases after butfal 


moose, deer, antelope, foxes, hares, ete. T! 


| book closes with a valuable chapter on the 


haunts, habits, mode of capturing, and statist- 
ics of the fur animals of the vast region that 
stretches from Alaska to Southern California. 


IN order to give a faithful picture of the so 
éial, political, industrial, and religious and in 

14 Sunshine and Storm in the East; or, Cruises to Cu- 
prus and Constantinople. By Mrs. Brassry. 445. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co, 

15 Sporting Adventures in the Far West, 
TIMRR Murpuy. 12mo, pp. 469, 
Br thers, 


Svo0, pp. 


By Joun M 
New York: Harper and 





ie) 





sliactual conditions of contemporary Eng- 
Mr. T. H. 8. Escott bas resorted to the 
ce of resolving its complex structure into 
most important constituent parts, and 
each of these to a separate micro- 


subjecting 
nical examination, 

points of contact, their tendencies to in- 
fusion, and their relations to the entire 
neture. Avoiding all historical retrospect, 
and g alike the temptation to digress 
from the strict line of his inquiry, and to fol- 


at the same time noting 





resisti 


t out into its endless subdivisions, he has 


ered into a compact volume a coneise and 
eresting narrative of the condition of Eng- 
| and of the 


nong her people 


influences that are at work 

in her towns and villages; 
her rural districts; among her great land- 
lers: in her manufacturing, 
reial, and financial centres; and among her 
dustrial, agricultural, and other 
sses. Together with this he has embodied 


hinting, Com- 


al 





working 


iv and precise accounts of the English sys- 


and municipal administration ; 


of the ehar- 


tems of rural 
of the structure of En 
acter, organization, and methods of English 

of her crim- 


sOCTeTY | 


lity; of her travelling facilities ; 

il and pauper classes and their management; 
and of her religious and educational : 
and literary activities—indeed, of all that re- 
lates to the interior life of England as a social 

d political organization. Extremely inter- 
esting chapters are given to the constitution, 


agence ies 


duties. and routine business methods of the 
creat oftices of state, the Houses of Parliament, 
the law courts, and of the army and navy es- 
The book will richly repay the 
a political student 
or a prospective visitor to England. 


tablishments. 


reader, especially if he be 


IN a volume of modest dimensions, entitled 
Communism and Socialism, in their History and 
Theory,’ President Woolsey gives a clear and 
calm exposition, historical, analytical 
ical, of a subject of vital and grave interest. He 


begins his essay with a definition of the terms | 


“communism” and“ socialism,” and shows that 
although originally they had materially differ- 
ent significations and objects, they have now 
become nearly synonymous. Both, with some 
divergences as to secondary details, have for 
their essence the substitution of common or 
publie or collective property for private prop- 
erty, by which the state or the community is 
made the proprietor of 
means of production and of existing products 
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communism and socialism, and after a brief 
and Jucid statement of their tendencies, evils 
and defects, Dr. Woolsey passes in review the 
history and results of the communistice system 
as it has shown itself by actual experiments 
in the case of smaller communities within the 
state, founded on equality and political eccno- 
my, such as the Buddhist monks, the Essenes, 
the Thei Shakers, Zoarites, Inspi- 
rationists, Perfectionists, ete., the leading fea- 


apeutae, the 


tures of all of which are outlined in suecessive 
succinet and clear sketches. This historical 
résumé also includes summaries of the commnu- 
nistie Utopias and theories of Plato, Sir Thom- 


as More, ¢ 
Fourier, 


‘ampanella, Mably, Baboous, St. Simon, 
Louis Blane, and others. He then 
gives interesting accounts of the origin, or- 
ganization, rules, pretensions, and acts of the 
famous “International,” and of socialism in 
Germany as presented in the theories of Marx, 
and other recent communistic leaders, 
In his coneluding 
, 


purely critical and judicial than their prede- 


Lasalle, 


chapters, which are more 


cessors, President Woolsey discusses the rela- 


tious of recent socialism to the state and to 


society, to the individual and religion, to the 
family and marriage, and tinally responds to 
Is the 


its present form by social 


the questions, = overthrow of society in 


istil probable ?” and 
‘What are the future prospects of socialism ?” 
In the course of his re 
replies to these vital questions, Dr. Woolsey re- 
counts the inter- 
ests and instinct of self-preservation must ne- 


¢ and convincing 


assul 






forces and elements whose 


cessarily cause them to form a greatly prepon- 


derating array in opposition to socialism, and 


| by their concert make it impracticable. He 


,and erit- | 


all or of the principai | 


including the soil and whatever comes from | 


it—instead of private persons or 
of persons, uniting or separating by their own 
free consent, and acting by their own free- 


ciples distinguishing or held in common by 


16 England: her People, Polity,and Pursuits. By 7 
Ss. Esox TT. Svo, pp. 625. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
17 Communism and Socialism, in their History and The 
ry. ASketch. By Turopore D. Woo.sey. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





associations | 


will. After defining and analyzing the prin- | 
| 


12mo, pp. 309. | 





also suggests, as he frequently does elsewhere 


in his considerate and calm treatise, the con- 
dangers 
moditied or averted. 
instructive and, al- 


to opti- 


cessions and remedies by which the 
of communism may be 
The volume is at once 
though uneolored by any 
mis, re-assuring. 


tendency 


Talk s from the Odysse v5 is the title of a mod- 
est little book that we heartily commend to 
parents for the graceful simplicity of its ver- 
sions of a number of Homer’s most captivating 
interest in classical fable 
that it will excite in the minds of the young. 
No fairy-book could be more delightful. In- 
deed, the stories which it tells—of the Homer- 
i¢ Games, of Ulysses and Polyphemns, of #olus 
and the Shades, of Seylla and Charybdis, of 
tirce, the Sirens, and the Men-Eaters—appeal 
to the childhood and to the 
child’s sense of wonder as perfectly as any 
fairy tale, at the same time that they will ef- 
fect a lodgment in its mind of a round of clas- 
ical literature that has become a living part 
of the thought of all civilized people. 


stories, and for the 


imagination of 


18 Tales from the Odyssey for Boys and Girls. By ‘*Ma- 


terfamilias.” I Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 
125. New York: r and Brothers. 

























































aS , 
EC hitar’s 
POLITICAL. 
{ONGRESS.—The House, January 23, by a 


vote of 158 to 79, rejected Mr. Buckner’s 
requiring 1 
their 

rhe Senate, January 26, confirmed the nom- 
of tl 


ll Lowell, 


itional banks to keep one-half 


reserves inh Co, 


James 
John W. Fos- 
to Spain; and 


The nomination of 


inations ie following ministers: 
to Great Britain; 
ter, to Russia; Lucius Fairchild, 
P. H. Morgan, to Mexico. 
Eli H. Murray, of Kentucky, to be Governor of 
Utah was confirmed on the 27th. 
fhe Warner Silver Bill was reported adverse- 
by Senator Bayard February 3. 

An appropriation of $20,000 for the repre- 
United at the Berlin 
Exhibition by the House 

1. 

Phe Senate, February 1%, passed a resolution 
the Secretary of the Navy either 
to provide a public 


1 
Russe 


Territory, 


he 


States 


sentation of the 


Fishery voted 


Was 
February 
authorizing 
vessel to carry contribu- 

tions to the Irish sufferers, or to Charter a mer- | 
chant steamer for that purpose. 

A bill providing for the delivery of dutiable 
with a for an 
f fifty frances payable for the loss 


senate 


articles in the mails, 


provision al 
indemnity o 
of any such article, 
February 20. 


The Pennsylvania Republican 


was passed by the 


Convention 
at Harrisburg February 4, and appointed 
delegates to the Chicago Convention, with in- 
by a vote of 133 to 113) 


met 


structions ( to support 


Wistarical Record. 


General Grant for President, and to vote as a | 


ll questions. 


The New Jersey Assembly, February 11, by 


unit ona 


a vote of nearly three to one, rejected a bill to | 


abolish capital punishment. 

In view of rumored preparations for a fresh 
invasion of the Indian Territory this year, Pres- 
ident Hayes, February 12, issued a proclama- 


tion declaring that if necessary the army will 


be employed to protect the Indians in their | 


exclusive right to that Territory. 

was made, Febru- 
ary 17, to kill the imperial family of Russia by 
firing amine of dynamite under the Winter Pal- 
ace at St. Petersburg. 
and forty-five wounded by the explosion. 


An unsuccessful attempt 


Ten soldiers were killed | 


The British House of Commons, February | 


17, by a vote of 242 to 19%, rejected a motion to 
place the franchise in Ireland on an equality 
with that in England and Scotland. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, January 
26, rejected M. Louis Blanc’s motion for the 
abrogation of all laws restricting the right of 
public meeting, or the formation of associa- 
On the 29th the Chamber voted to sup- 
press political clubs, and to authorize the gov- 
ernment to prohibit a meetin 


tions. 


¢ where a disturb- 
ance is apprehended. 
ber rejected a motion for a plenary amnesty 
by a vote of 313 to 115.—The Franco-German 
war cost France 13,939,000,000 frances. 


| 


| nier de Cassagnac, 


| 


February 12 the Cham- | 





Three important measures have been 
posed by the 
liament 


government to the Prussian | 


one to add thirteen new reg 
and a battalion of pioneers to the arm 
other prolonging the anti-Socialist laws w 
March 31, 1886; and a third to prohibit fo 
vessels engaging in the coasting trade of G 
many, except when allowed by special tri 

A new bill abolishing slavery in Cuba 
fering somewhat from the one previously p 
ed) was approved, and on February 18 
promulgated in the Spanish official gazett. 

A convention for the 
slave-trade in Turkey was signed by the 7 
ish Minister of Foreign Affairs and Sir Aus 
Layard January 27. 

The Pope in an eneyelical letter argues 
favor of the removal of the rite of man 
from all civil jurisdiction whatsoever. 


suppression of 


DISASTERS. 


January 26.—Steamer Charmer burned, 
teen miles above the mouth of the Red River. 
Kight lives lost. 

January 29.—Fire-damp explosion in a co! 
iery at Meissen, Saxony. Ten persons kill 
Announcement of hurrican 
Philippine Islands. 
wrecked, and forty-six persons drowned, 

February 4.—Railway collision at Argente 
Department of Seine-et-Oise, France. 
persons killed and twenty wounded. 

February 9.—Theatre Royal, Dublin, burned. 
Eight lives lost.—During a féte near Constan- 
tinople a three-story barrack fell, killing two 
hundred soldiers and wounding three hundred 

Steamer Constance, from Carditt for Malta, 
foundered in a gale off Land’s End. All | 
two of the crew drowned. 

February 10.—The City Hall, Albany, Ni 
York, destroyed by fire. Several firemen ad- 
ly injured.—News received of the foundering 
of the French steam-ship Valentine, bound fro1 
Cardiff for Dieppe. 


February 3. 


Twenty-five vessels wei 


Seven 


ut 


il 
Sixteen persons lost. 
OBITUARY. 

January 23.—At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Pro- 
fessor James De Mille, author, aged forty-seven 
years. 

February 1.—In Paris, France, Adolphe Gra- 
father of Paul de 
sagnac, aged seventy-four years. 

February 5.—In Philadelphia, Adolph E, Bo- 
rie, ex-Secretary of the Navy, aged seventy-one 
years. 

February 13.—In Providence, Rhode Island, 
Samuel Greene Arnold, ex-United States Sen- 
ator, aged fifty-nine years. 

February 14.—In Washington, D. C., General 
Carlos Butterfield, aged sixty-six years. 

February 17.—In New York city, James Len- 
ox, founder of the Lenox Library, in his eight- 
ieth year. 


(‘5 
VUdd- 















Citar’ s 


OW quick and felicitous Dr. Oliver Wen- 
I dell Holmes always is in his fresh way 
After the 


recently given to him by 
Messrs. Houghton, Osgood, and Co. on the an- 


of applying an old or a new thing! 


us breakfast 


ersary of his seventieth birthday, he met a 

who had contributed one of the best of 
many clever poems that were fired off on 
Said the doctor: “ I knew there 
hings said that would 
ealeulated to draw tears. 

I would not ery—that 
ery; and so I went 


occasion. 
uld be a good many t 
I was resolved 
nothing should 
to the breakfast 
determined to maintain a@ rigid upper eyelid !” 


ike me 


ne following, related by an officer of the 
Stonewall Brigade, may interest some of our 
soldier friends : 

While Jackson’s corps was cautiously mov- 


» to the flank and rear of the Union army at 
llorsville, 





Chanc the Confederate cavalry in 
vance became engaged with the enemy. | 
Soon a wounded and bleeding trooper was 
1 emerging from the woods in front. After 


cing around, he moved in the direction from 


ch the infantry were marching as if seek- | 


the rear, or, as the average gray-jacket 


uuld say, the rar. Soon afterward rapid fir- 


explained that the blue-jacket 


the poor cavalryman was seen coming back 
‘ When opposite the “ Stonewall,” an- 
other cavalryman from the front also arrived. 
No. L at once recognized him, and said, “ Hallo, 
Bill—wounded ?” 
“Yes,” said No. 2, “ but not bad. 
the rar.” 
At which No. 1 exclaimed: “This is the 
darnedest fight I’ve bin in yif. 


nordar. 





Let’s git to 


WE are indebted to a New Hampshire friend 
for the following: 

Judge Eastman, of Manchester, related that 
time General Franklin Pierce was op- 
posed to the Hon. Natt Hubbard in some cause 
in a New Hampshire court. 
strong point was his influence over a jury, and 


it one 


The general’s 


in this particular case the eyes of every jury- 
man were suffused with tears by his pathetic 
pleading. Mr. Hubbard, in a gruff voice, said, 
in his reply, “Gentlemen of the jury, under- 
stand that Jain not boring for water.” And this 
opening completely neutralized the effect of 
the general’s eloquence. 





In June last, at T——-, Pennsylvania, “ Chil- 
dren’s Sunday” was observed, at whieh time 
several children were christened. 
ny was rather pugnacious by temperament, 
but seemed deeply impressed by the ceremony. 
At home, during the previous week, all the 
feather beds and pillows had been renovated 










dren. 


had closed | 
vhind Jackson, and it was not long before | 


It hain't got | 


| came thirsty; 


Little John- | 













Prawer, 


by a peregrinating renovator, which process 
had attracted much attention among the ehil- 


On the afternoon after the christening 


Johnny Was quite angered by one of his sis 


ters. Immediately the hand was raised, as ot 
it was lowered, and 
With a serious voice and a look worthy the re- 


buke of 


old, to strike: but slowly 


an apostle, he said, “ Oh, sister, how 


could you? and you just renovated, too! 
“ WITH re spections to this child,” 
said—this New York child: 


A young ‘am was endeavoring to 


as Dickens 


S¢ hool hia 
teach one of her pupils what the word “ mam- 
meant, and to aid her in that great task, 
asked, “ What does your papa sometimes call 
your mother?” 


miv’ 


“ Old Seventy-sic !”? was the somewhat un- 
expected reply. 
This recalls the story of the Frenchman 


who at dinner expressed his appreciation of 
the wines served in terms usually addressed to 
the fair sex. A guest, sitting next to the wife, 
said, “ Pray, madam, if husband thus 
praises his wine, what words has he left for 
you ig 


“Oh, he calls me his Lafitte of 48.” 


youl 


In an English volume, just published, enti- 


| tled The Witty and Humorous Side of the Ena- 

lish Poets, we tind this verse, attributed to 
Coleridge: 

In Spain, that land of monks and apes, 

The thing called wine doth spring from grapes; 

But on the noble river Rhit 

The thing called gripes doth come from wine. 

JUDGE POLAND, of Vermont, was for many 
years a conspicuous member of Congress trom 
that State, and in great demand in the New 


He 


a strict temperance man, though by 


England States as a campaign speaker. 
hot 
no means intemperate. 


was 
He was once invited 
to make a speec hin Maine, where the temper- 
ance laws are stringent. The chief committee- 
man knew that the judge sometimes required 
a little inspiration, so he placed two mugs, 
supposed to be filled with milk, on the table 
behind which the judge stood to harangue the 
Slyly the committee-man intimated to 
the judge which mug he should drink from. 
The hint was understood, and the judge had 
not far in 
he raised the goblet, quaffed it 
to the bottom, and set it down with the une- 


crowd. 


his discourse before he be- 


{ 
ov | 
gotte Ih 


tuous exclamation, “ Ye gods, what a cow !” 
WE have this aneedote, fresh from England, 
of the late eccentric Dr. Monsey: 
The Duke of the his 
Grace’s chaplain being one after 
| breakfast, in the duke’s library, Mr. Walkden, 


and 
Morning, 


Leeds, doctor, 


” 


ee 


erie 
+ Sah 


Pag, fe 


en. 
ae 


* 


fe ania were 


ete 
ohn BR 


— 


2am, 
Ee; 





oe 


natn ns 2 AGE RE 





aay Sieegyere ets Seer 





See 


SPSS St) 


, his Grace’s shoe-maker, was shown 
The 


fond of him, as he was 


pair of shoes for the duke. 
was remarkably 
lul 


i AC 


was a constant attendant. 
hat have you there, Walkden ?” 
duke. 
“A pair of shoes for your Grace,” he replied. 
The chaplai 
ined it with 
price ¥” 


n, taking up one of them, exam- 
attention. “What is the 
asked the chaplain. 

“Half a guinea, sir,” 


“Half a 


vreat 


said the shoe-maker. 


guinea for a pair of shoes!” ex 


SCARE-AMICS. 


OOMES UNEXPEROTEDPLY 


or P 


LittLe JouNnNy 


OTTERY. 


claimed the chaplain. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


said the | 


UPON U18 MAMMA'S LAST PUROILASE 


“Why, I could go to | away, to which he replied, “ Well, when I die, 





fendant’s counsel called, as a medical ex 
old Dr. B 
lights in ealling himself a “swamp docto) 
| The following portion of the examination j 
chief is too good to be lost: 
COUNSEL. “ Well, doctor, there is also su 
| thing as emotional insanity, is there not 
Doctor (looking hard at the lawyers on defi 
| ant’s side of the table). “ Well, yes, sir; but 
originated, I believe, among you gentleme: 
| the legal profession, It recognized 
} ours.” (Smiles among the audience.) 
COUNSEL (afier a look which seemed to say 
had got just the 
wanted). 


pert 
,an eccentric character, who « 


Is not 


answer 
** Now, doctor, y 
you please give us a defini- 
tion of emotional insanity ?” 
Doctor. “ Well, s r, 
near as I can get at it, t 
term ‘emotional insanity’ is 
applied to a case 
man becomes highly exas- 
perated, and in a moment 
of passion does a thing le 
would not have done a mo 
ment before or a 
after, and for which 
immediately sorry.” (Smiles 


where a 


moment 


he is 


all over the room, and “ Than} 
you, doctor,” from counsel for 
the State.) 

A good definition. 

IN a certain Wisconsir 
city there lived not 
three 
named Tom, George, and 
Jerry, who had long been 
close companions, and too 
often joined in the social 
It happened that 
Jerry died. Tom soon fol- 
lowed him. 
of his companions, and in 
declining health, was ad- 
dressed one day on the prob- 
ability of his soon passing 


} 
10] 


ago good fellows 


glass. 


George, bereft 


Cranbourn Abbey and buy a better pair of | I shall at least have the consolation of knowing 


shoes for five and sixpenee.” 
the shoe to the other end of the room. 

Walkden threw the other after it, saying 
that as they were fellows they ought to go to- 
gether, and at the same time replied to the 
chaplain, “Sir, I can go to a stall in Moorfields 
and buy a better sermon for twopence than 
his Grace gives you a guinea for.” 

The duke clapped Walkden on the shoulder, 
and said, “That is a excellent retort, 
Walkden; make me half a dozen pairs of shoes 
directly.” 


most 


At the January (1880) term of the Common 
Pleas Court of Ottawa County, Ohio, Con Hen- 
nessy was tried for the 


paramour. The defense was insanity. 


murder of his wife’s 


De- 


He then threw | that I shall go where I shall be sure to find 


‘Tom and Jerry.’” 


AN officer of the First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, stationed at Fort Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory, sends this to the Draw- 
er, Which is good enough to be enjoyed outside 
of army circles: 

On one occasion, while Lieutenant R—— 
was conducting a pack train from one post to 
another in Arizona, he was attacked by In- 
dians while moving along the side of a very 
steep and rocky mountain. The Indians were 
above the command, and their attack consist- 
ed in rolling large rocks down at the troops. 
Lieutenant R gave his horse to an Irish- 





man to hold while he was engaged deploying 
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men to dislodge the Indians. During the | point. This was the case with Brudder Ephra- 
the horse was struck by one of the rocks, | im Jones, on the B iyou Teche, who, address- 
wked off the trail, and hurled down the side | ing the congregation on the great topic of 
the mountain. The Irishman had hold of | predestination, said: * Let us, for argument’s 
bridle at the time, which was broken by | sake, grant that I, Ephraim Jones, am foreor- 
sudden shock, leaving a portion of it in his | dained to be drowned in the ribber at Smith’s 
ds. After the affair was over, and the com- | Ferry next Tuesday mornin’ at half pas’ ten, 
und was about to resume the march, he came | and s’pose I kuow it, and s’pose I am a free, 
,to Lieutenant R—— , saluted him, and hold- | moral, voluntary, and accountable agent—do 
out the portion of the bridle, said, Lef- you think I's goin’ to be drowned? I ruther 
at, IT haven't yer horse, but I have enough: to 


guess not. I should stay at home; and you'll 


ane 
eee 
a 


* 


int to the quartermaster for cond mnation, sur!” | never ketch dis yer babe in de wood at Smith’s 
Ferry, nor near de ribber neither—no, sir !” 


. 


Tur joy felt by a Missouri editor at being | 


eh 
Cay ae * 


ided not long since is felicitously ex- THE following dialogue actually occurred 


ssed in the following strictly first-class no- | anent the recent open wit 


ypied verb, et lit. from his paper : Par. “ Moike, did iver ye see a winther loike 


' — this wan?” 

r since the time the stars sung togeather and all ‘ 

beet tpr te Aan Mike. “Indade I di 
ngelic cholres ' 


, 6 stan O99 
yng down was there ever sweeter strains of music PAT. Whin? 


= om 


1 had there concert 


ee 


ix. 
ee ee 


eted the ears and lulled the occupants of Cottage Mike. “ Lasht summer, shure, and begone to 
nto the sweet embrace of morpheous balmy na- | ye!” 


ail 
Noe 


et restore. We love music passionately. Aman 
music i is ire—in his soul is very ay be > s ‘ 

nusi hes en rit , in | ) very ¥* = ) Lovers of pure, simple, strong Saxon, and 
rose ant unpleasan smpermen 1 we aigress, 1: a , li. . . 

rning band serenaded us Wednesday night Every who delight, as the late William Cullen Bryant 


r of this band is an artist of high order. | did, in words of one S) lable, will read with zest 
the following sentence from Herbert Spencer's 


‘We digress” is good. last work, the Data of Ethics: 


READERS of the Drawer have often laughed sut just as the rampant egoism of a brutal militancy 

some of the curious examination papers | was not to be remedied by attempts at the absolute sub- 
d compositions that are submitted to teach- | Jection of the ego in conve sigadpbens daa ese 
is the miscondue rdinar " nity, as now existing, 
to be remec | by upholding a 1 | of abnegation 
beyond hur 


s of our common schools. But here is one 
m England that for scope of information 
rpasses anything we have lately seen in this 
try. It refers to the bases of certain Eu- This reminds us of the concise language 
TOPO Seer» used by an old codger who wished to tell an- 
goverment of Russia is nited monster and isa! other codger that * nobody can tell what he 

< goverment they speak different language and the 
hisa greek church called the Carthick church, The 
rment of Germany is a strick goverment and the Em- | ! . 
of Germany is a limited monster and the church is ideas whereof we are not ourselves possessed 








don’t know.” So he said, “It is pretty im- 
possible for us to communicate to others those 


= — 


the greek church. of, for in doing so we are pretty apt to en- 
— counter those difficulties from which it is pret- 
Tue January number of Blackwood’s Maga- | ty impossible for us to eradicate ourselves 
cine has a carefully prepared article on the | therefrom.” 
Roman Breviary, in which, by way of illustra- - 
ting the duty of courtesy in conforming to the PERSONS who are apt to forget names will be 
customs of whatever church one may happen | amused by a line from the Memoirs of Madame 
be in, the writer, in a foot-note, gives the fol- | De Rémusat, recently republished in this coun- 
lowing anecdote : try. The Emperor Napoleon, who had any- 
\ well-known Nonconformist preacher of the present thing but a royal genes emi reg. ant sey 
‘ noticed three young men who had mixed with his | @8ked an eminent musician: “ What is your 
ge congregation with the evident idea of extracting | name ?” 
usement from his sermon, and who ostentatiously kept | 
their hats. He paused in his discourse, and looking | 
toward the intruders, said: ‘‘ If enter a place of worship 


not 


1ot of my own connection, I always try to behave, so long | 


vee 





wa 


The answer was, “ Gretry, as usual, sire.” 


CHANCELLOR Bruce, of Kentucky, recently 
is I am there, as I see the regular worshippers do. I delivered before the Southern Historical Asso- 
hanced to go into a Jewish synagogue the other day, and | ciation, at Louisville, an extemporaneous ad- 
nstinctively took my hat off. A man next me whispered | dress, in whieh he 


Rea ie EGO, 


gave his recollections of 
some of the prominent members of the Con- 
| federate Congress. After referrin 


such was not their practice. I put it on again at 
Now if those three young gentlemen of the Jewish 
suasion, whom I see here among us, would—” Their ; ‘ . 
is were off, he said, in telling the story, before he had | ©T@! Way to the causes which produced hostili- 
finished his sentence. ties between the North and the South, Judge 


in a gen- 


ee | Bruce remarked that there were many Ken- 
SOMETIMES the negro preacher is partieular- | tuckians who felt as did the lamented Colonel 
ly strong in his elucidation of a theological | Phil Lee, who said he was “for the Union; but 
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if the Union was dissolved, he was for Ken- 


tucky; if Kentucky was dissolved, he was for 
Bullitt County; if Bullitt County was dis- 
solved, he for Shepherdsville; and if 
Shepherdsville was dissolved, he was for his side 


of the street.” 


was 


Another reminiscence of the judge was of 
two men in a regiment, 
manded by Colonel Stith, of Baltimore, one of 
whom contended that 
the 
of Divine origin, the 
other that they 


lh- 


Mississippi 


com- 


Scriptures were 


were of human 
vention. 

“Do you believe,” 
asked the latter,“ the 
story Jonah 
and the whale ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you 
lieve that the 
Hebrews 


about 


also be- 
three 
passed 
through the fiery fur- 
nace without feeling 
the heat ?” 
“Ta,” 
“Do 


that Samson slew 


you believe 
thousands of 
with the 


jaw-bone of an ass ?” 


those 


Philistines 


(It was immediate- 
ly after the battle of 
Shiloh, and the 
liever in Bible 


be- 


the 





Mistress. “Excuse me, Bridget, for troubling you, 
but any time when convenient—would you please—if 
not too much trouble—just fix this fire a little—please ?” 


| which many called obstinacy, Judge Bruce y 


had just had some tough experience in the dif}. 
culty of fighting four or five to one.) 
“Well,” he answered, hesitatingly, to the last 


home-thrust, “ I—I always regarded that story 


| aS a Mere camp rumor.” 


Speaking of the firmness of President D; 


iVIs, 
e- 
lated an anecdote of Mrs. General Henningsen. 
whose husband, a Hungarian (an unusually 

fine - looking man, 
well remembered in 
New York), having 
fallen into 
with the President, 
lost his position in 
the army, and no en- 
treaty could obtain 
his restoration. This 
so enraged Mrs. Hen- 
ningsen that she told 
some of the Presi- 
dent’s friends that if 
she had been at the 
battle of Bosworth 
when King Richard 
cried, “A 
horse! my 
for a horse!” she 
would have pointed 
to Jefferson Davisand 
said, “ There’s 
mule.” Which 
ing became a by- 
word throughout the 
armies of the Confed- 
eracy. 


disfavor 


horse! a 
kingdom 


your 
Say - 


1980 





Mistress. “ Bridget dear, is it quite warm enough 
for you? Don’t you think I had better fix the fire a 
little ?” 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 
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